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ERE you begin the story of each day. 

Here you end it. Here you get your 
first waking impressions. 

Until you have seen the appealing 
beauty of a Wolff-equipped bathroom 
you cannot realize how quickly your 
mind responds to environment — to the 
effect of dainty, artistic, colortones, 
with the tints of the ‘“‘DURO”’ enameled 
fixtures faultlessly matched in the vit- 
reous ware. 

Ofrener than not, the picture of your 
entire day takes part of its coloring — 
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bright or sombre — from the state of 
mind in which you first approach it. 
More than three-quarters of a century 
ago, Wolff was the foremost name in the 
plumbing industry. Even in those early 
days, scientific accuracy and artistic 
taste laid the foundation of a prestige 
that has survived longer than any other 
name known to sanitary engineering. 
One expression of this quality-ideal is 
the marvelous durability of the enamel. 
The Wolff formula has for a long period 
of years contained the materials which, 


BING FIXTURES 


WOLFF CO., Established 1855. General Offices: 2055 W. Fulton St., CHICAGO 


Branches and Distributors in All Principal Cities 





when heated up to many hundreds of 
degrees, assure a surface that is com- 
pletely wear-proof. 

The finished craftsmanship visible in 
Wolff ‘‘DURO” brass fixtures, both con- 
cealed and exposed parts, is in perfect 
accord with the rich beauty of the enam- 
eled ware. No imperfections are allowed 
to detract from the harmonious effect 
of the background. 

All of the better plumbers will be 
glad to show you examples of the latest 
Wolff color combinations. 


free copy today. 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, February 1929, Vol. LXV, No. 2. Published monthly. 


Act of March 3, 1879. Printed in the U.S. A. 


Ourartistic booklet,“‘ModernandAncient 
Luxury,”’ traces the story of home adorn- 
ment and decoration from the time of the 
Pharaohs to that of the Caesars, and from 
the Renaissance down to modern times. 
Richly illustrated in color. Write for your 


. Publication Office, 10 Ferry Street, Concord, New Hampshire. Editorial and General Offices, 8 Ariington 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 35¢ a copy, $3.00 a year; foreign postage $1.00. Entered as second-class matter June 20, 1916, at the Post Office at Concord, New Hampshire, U.S. A., under the 
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FLEETTWOODS 


J The Ultimate in_ fission Coacherafp —= 


Nowhere tn all the world will you find expressed in motor cars the dis- 
tinction, individuality and prestige so inseparably associated with the 
new Fleetwoods. § These supreme examples of the coachcrafters’ art 
are offered for that clientele which seeks in a motor car the precise 
interpretation of its own personal tastes and preference in body styles, 
color, trim, upholstery and appointments. § That the exacting motor 
car buyer might counsel with professional coachwork designers just 
as he counsels with his architect and interior decorator tn the construc- 
tion and embellishment of his home—General Motors acquired not 
only the plant and properties of the Fleetwood Body Corporation but the 
highly spectalized services of those Fleetwood master craftsmen who have 


devoted long years to fashioning coachwork of surpassing excellence. 
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The twenty-two exclusive and exquisite Fleetwood models can be had only on Cadillac- 
La Salle chassis. Many of these models are on display in Cadillac-La Salle show- 
rooms of the larger cities throughout the country; the Cadillac-La Salle Salon, Palm 
Beach, Florida; andatourown Salon and Studios, 10 East 57th Street, New York City. 
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FLEETWOOD BODY CORPORATION 


UNIT OF FISHER BODY CORPORATION , DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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ackson Lee will show 
you on these pages each month 
the best of the new things found 
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Shopping 


We cannot purchase for you, but 
Sor your convenience the address 
of the shop mentioned is given at 
the end of each item 
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CANDLES are in such common 
everyday use that one rarely stops 
to think what attractive gifts or 
bridge prizes they make when 
boxed as in Figure 1. The Cape 
Cod Sea Chest, as you see it in the 
background, is covered with a pale 
blue and silver paper, with a min- 
iature map of Cape Cod on the 
cover and tiny rope handles at the 
ends, It comes packed with three 
trays holding four 10” candles 
each. One very usable combina- 
tion is a set of apple-green, a set of 
sunshine-vellow, and a_ set of 
ivory. Another is light blue, light 
old rose, and ivory. You may, of 
course, order any combination of 
colors that vou desire. A box like 
this always makes such a welcome 
gift. It has a festive air, but you 





FIG. I 


know that anyone can use its con- 
tents with the greatest of pleasure. 
Postpaid, the box is $4.00. — 
COLONIAL CANDLE Company, H1- 
annis, Massachusetts. 


THE coffee bottles in Figure 2 
have a foreign look, but they are 
entirely American products. The 
glass is pyrex, — absolutely guar- 
anteed not to break with heat, — 
and the necks are wound with 
fast-color. raffias in gay colors, 
which protect the hands from hot 
liquid as it passes through the 
necks of the bottles. Raffia cord 
holds the corks. The raffia is 
treated with special varnish which 
will not turn white with heat or 
water. ‘Coffee bottles’ adequately 
describes their purpose, for they 
are to be used on breakfast trays 
and tables and at informal parties. 
The beverage keeps hot much 
longer than in an ordinary coffee- 
pot, because the cork keeps the 
steam in. These bottles are, more- 
over, attractive for a glass or two 


of water beside the bed, for they 
are equally effective in keeping 
cold liquids cool. There are three 
sizes, — for two, four, and eight 
cups, — which sell for $2.00, $2.50, 
and $3.00 each, respectively. 





FIG. 2 
These prices include packing, but 
they must be sent by express col- 
lect. — Lorp & TayLor, Fifth Ac- 
enue and 38th Street, N. Y.C. 


DAINTY little Dresden figures 
make lovely bases for boudoir or 
dressing-table lamps. This one, 
Figure 3, is even prettier than it 
looks in the photograph, because 
the maiden’s skirt is of point 
d’esprit in porcelain, while the 
shade is covered with real point 
d’esprit, so that the effect is soft 
and fluffy and feminine. The base 
comes with either rose or green 
predominating, and the shade, 
with little embroidered rosebuds 
on the lace edging, may be made 
over any color taffeta, although it 
is perhaps best when made over 
light cream taffeta the color of the 





procelain. The height of the base is 
10” and the height including the 
shade is 15”. The base, com- 
pletely wired, may be purchased 
separately for $10.00, or as shown 
with the shade for $22.00. Pack- 
ing is fifty cents extra. Shipment 
will be made by express collect. 
There is a sort of naive simplicity 
about this lamp which makes it 
especially suitable for a young 
girl’s room. The figures differ 
slightly, one from another, but 
can be matched for pairs very 
nicely.—SCHERVEE STupIos, INC., 
665 Bovlston Street, Boston 


SINCE it was impossible to decide 
which side of the pottery pitcher 
in Figure 4 was most amusing, | 
had to have two pitchers and show 
both sides. It is called a ‘Night 
and Morning’ pitcher, and appro- 
priately has an owl and a moon on 
one side with the smiling face of 
the sun and a crowing cock on the 
other. And then, although the 
pitcher is quite important enough 





FIG. 4 


in itself without a real purpose in 
life, it occurred to me that with a 
bowl it would be a good bread- 
and-milk set. This ware is from 
the Dedham Pottery and has a 
crackled glaze on the gray body 
with decorations in a rather dark 
blue. The bowl has the same body 
and glaze, but a different design — 
a bunny border. The pitcher is 
42” high and costs $3.50. The 
bowl is 3’” high and 6” in diameter; 
its price is $3.00. These charges 
include packing, but the express is 
collect. — Society OF ARTs & 
Crarts, 9 Park Street, Boston. 


VERY clever drawing and unusu- 
ally good colors make the chintz in 
Figure 5 quite out of the ordi- 
nary. I like it because it is so re- 
freshingly new looking. The sam- 
ple I photographed was a pale 
blue-green with several shades of 
deeper green-blues, and blue- 
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greens, a dash of magenta, gold 
and purple. Description seems not 
to do this justice, but the general 
effect is quite lovely. Against the 
clear-toned backgrounds the colors 
are rather daring, but the drawing 
is delicate enough to counteract 
any effect of boldness. The chintz 
comes also with lavender, buff, 
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FIG. § 
peach, and black grounds. The 
latter is quite stunning, with bril- 
liant colors. The material is fine, 
and the printing is sufficiently 
strong on the reverse side so that 
curtains made of it would not need 
to be lined. The width is 36’’ and 
the price is $1.25 a yard. — Mary 
ALLEN, 1043 Madison Avenue, 
1D er Gee 


NO photograph could possibly 
portray the real beauty of this 
little table, Figure 6, for it is red 





FIG. 6 


lacquer, that stunning Chinese- 
red which defies description and 
fairly shines placed, as | saw it, 
against a deep blue curtain. The 
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that foods be kept at those temperatures provided 
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H°” carefully you watch and 
guard the foods your baby eats. 
But what about refrigeration? It is 
one of the most important and vital 
factors in baby’s health. 

Physicians everywhere agree that 
safe refrigeration means temperatures 
well below 50 degrees. Frigidaire 
provides these temperatures. . .un- 
failingly. It is powered to meet every 
emergency in the hottest of weather 
or the warmest of kitchens... 
powered to hold safe temperatures 
day after day, month after month, 
and year after year. 


Cleanliness, too 


This surplus power means the differ- 
ence between certainty and doubt, the 
difference between absolute protec- 
tion and worry. And this is one reason 
why there are more Frigidaires in 


use today than all other electric 
refrigerators combined. 


Still another safeguard to health is 
provided by the New Frigidaire... 
cleanliness. The shelves are removable. 
The lining is of seamless porcelain 
enamel. Inside and out the entire cabi- 
net isas easily cleaned asa china plate. 
There is nothing to catch dust or dirt. 


Consider these features 


See the New Frigidaire. Only then 
can you appreciate all that it offers. 
See the beauty of the cabinet. Note 
the simplicity of operation. Listen 
for the sound of the motor. You don’t 


FRIGI 


PREOGODUECcET O 


unfailingly by Frigidaire 


hear it start, stop, or run. Get the 
facts on low prices and the liberal 
G.M.A.C. partial payment plan. Call 
at the nearest Frigidaire display room 
at your first opportunity. 


Write for this book 


May we send you a copy of our book 
on healthful refrigeration? Photo- 
graphs taken through the microscope 
tell an interesting and convincing 
story of what happens to food at 
different temperatures. A copy will 
be mailed on request. Frigidaire 
Corporation, Subsidiary of General 
Motors Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. 


DAIRE 


MOTOR S 


wi egy FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION, 
Se Dept. O-101, Dayton, Ohio. 
(The) oa als iad satiewent 
Please send me your book on healthful refrigeration. 
NEW 
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tray, which has, by the way, a_ is difficult to find frames that are | 
rather nice design in the lacquer — sufficiently mellow to make good 
itself, is quite separate, and the backgrounds for them. In Figure 
stand folds up easily so that itcan 8 is a particularly good copy of 
be tucked away. This makes, an old pattern that takes care of 
therefore, a good tea or coffee this special need. It is made of 
table for occasional use. The tray cypress wood, which is the color 
is 13” in diameter and the table of old maple, and has the sunken 
stands 24” high. The price, packed oval just around the picture, a 
to ship, is $20.00. Express charges finely engraved metal rim and 
are collect. — YAMANAKA & Com- convex glass, so that it gives a 
PANY, 680 Fifth Avenue, N. Y.C. nice finish even to a somewhat 
faded picture. The three sizes in 
which it is available, with prices, 
are: oval opening, 2,°;" x 
212%”, $6.00; 23?” x 32, $6.00; 
SPECIAL DESIGNS 34° x 44”, $7.00. A silhouette, , 
IN VENETIAN GLASS miniature, or any picture of this | Antiques 
type, is rendered more effective TL . D ele 
by the gold and maple setting, nterior ecorations 
Ske LITTLE though if you prefer you may | AAA 
(GALLERY secure the frame in a black or | BOSTWICK-TREMAN, Ine. 
brown finish. It comes with a 694 Madison Avenue 
29 West 56th Street, New York NEW place cards that have a sky- New York 
scraper aspect are very amusing 
and serve a purpose as well. As 
shown in Figure 7, they hold 
Fern Stand three cigarettes and a tiny in- A Good Oriental Rug 
of Hand Wrought ae oe . c ete T 
Iron finished in black, dividual box of matches. The Is Never Replaced 
it gig ogy sone name is written on the card, in 
48”. Three copper front of the match box. They are i 
pee ee Sonne oon covered in gold or in silver paper, Thos. F. Davis 
‘esses a plain except for the pattern on Offers 
GE kind Meat. anon the match boxes. Because of the : 
en a matches they must be sent by ex- Rigg dns phigath acon ema ypar 
a ae 1 gpd press, and the price, all packed for the choicest from thousands imported. 
4 "INTERIOR sending, is 35 ng each, but - PO, sa petal for 
4 lw DECORATORS less than four will be sold. — Bile TREDAOEOE: j 
| st i ie 5 Dot om Seeeet EAGLESTON SHOP, INC., 10 New- FIG. 8 Address Box 23, Skaneateles, N. Y. 
CU Murray Hill 4614 bury Street, Boston. | 
, ring at the top, ready to hang as | 
soon as the picture is inserted. — | 
a ———- —. a AF I ER you have had old photo- FosTER BROTHERS, 4 Park Square, ¥ tata ie meme ae 
Excellent taste. Anne H. Jackson, 29 East graphs restored or copied it'always Boston. mate neo ay whe gy one INC. 
29th St., Ashland 3800, New York City. ee cm Se a abe oar rp fpr hela wed 
Se eee eee eee Nee Neue eee eee Nee eee” eee” Nee” Nee eee” Nee” ee” 
STUDIO: “Hedgelands”, HARDINSBURG, KY. 
(Che ,: 
Comfe 
omfjorter 
an RAEN } 
of Taffeta in two tones; Xf ORNS 
size 66" x 84"— $60.00 — AN 
the pair—$120.00, Partic- ar SN 
ularly adaptable to the AAS 
Town House or Apart- 
ment. 
Catalog “B” mailed on re- 
quest containing Hand 
Quilted Bed and Couch 
Coverings — Pillows — Baby 
Things — Negligees. 4 
Y IMPORTED PAPER NAPKINS $ [er ipei erie : 
c: In colorful plaid or sprig designs—rose, blue, lavender, green, yellow. They are x 
boxed in quantities of fifty in two sizes, luncheon size $1.50; tea size $1.25 per % 
NEW YORK PASADENA SANTA BARBARA CHICAGO box. Add ten cents per box for postage. | 
519 Madison Ave. 41 So. El Molino Ave 28 dela Guerra Studios —‘ 671 N. Michigan Blvd. AMY DREVENSTEDT = 33 East Tenth Street, New York City 
LL (mm i Pm rm rr rm fem, 
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- like the latest motor cars, 
is a creation of style designers 


The modern automobile is a marvelous 
mechanism—but the point thatimpresses 
one’s neighbors is its smart appearance. 
So in heating, the Trane Under-Window 
Concealed Heater is a remarkable in- 
vention “under the hood”—but its vogue 
is first of all a matter of good-looking 
rooms not cluttered up with radiators. 
Beyond knowing that it is set entirely 
out of sight between standard walls — 
that it heats more efficiently with the 
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' Bellows Pack- 
less Valve. 
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same heating system—that you can con- 
trol it instantly—that the steamfitter can 
inspect it at any time simply by taking 
off the front panel — that it does not 
soil your drapes — you probably do not 
care about the details of construction 
of the heater. Your architect, heating en- 
gineer, or heating contractor will tell 
you that you can forget about it through- 
And 
while you are discussing this matter 


out the life of your house... 


THE TRANE CO., Dept. 2 


of heating, remember that traps and 
valves are vitally important with any 
system using either Trane Concealed 
Heaters or radiators. To be fully up-to- 
date, démand a complete Trane Vapor 
System with Trane Traps and Valves 
for flexible, low-cost heating. We fur- 
nish everything but the boiler and the 
piping. Mail the coupon for complete 
information, and be sure your new heat- 
ing system is not out of style. 


264 Cameron Ave., La Crosse, Wis. 


Please send data on the modern style in heating systems 


‘—<_ s 


ATCA sie RAE 













































































































towels at the left is in the larger 
pattern,—and there are four 
colors: blue, rose, gold, and green 
The guest size, 14” x 21”, costs 
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FOR some reason, perhaps be- express collect. — INDUSTRIAL 
cause collectors like to find prac- Arts Suop, 64 Charles Street, 
tical uses for their treasures, gob- Boston. 
lets and gobletlike vases have 
become very popular. Obviously, i 
their shape is such that they holda : 
few flowers very gracefully. The 
vase in Figure 9 is of Venetian : 
glass and, aside from its enchant- | j 
ing shape, it comes in the most 
lovely colors. The one I photo- 
Attractive Italian | graphed was verde, a mossy green. 
Della Robia 
Raised festoon of brightly colored FIG. 10 
fruits. Graceful, quaint and attractive. 
Carried _in ,open stock — order by eee ee e 
9 $69.00 new, ae da Just one of many stunning 
Deerin Geo ick. a conservative as anyone could wish lamps, the shades of which have 
Breakfast Set, 40 pieces. ...... 26.00 in themselves, for they are white, pee en “Prices $10.00 
Individual prices on request of pure linen with a bird’s-eye up. iid teins 
Mail orders receive prompt attention weave, and fine enough for any- 
RICH & FISHER, INC. one’s everyday use. The borders, Milniesy 
14 East 48th St. Near Fifth Ave however, hemstitched on, are of 514 Lexington Avenue 
NEW YORK, N. Y. colored damask and allow one to | NEW YORK 
take a tentative fling at color in 
the bathroom without committing 
zs | 
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HG. 9 $3.00 a half dozen; $6.00 a dozen. | ROM _ every 
The larger size is 18” x 32”, and Rh RB. 
fs : Se ai _ .° unease o « half m < “ to us from lead- 
. Verdognolo is a pale green, while costs $4.50 a half dozen and $9.00 oh decorating 
PR aie e Mo ori; 7 . > > | establishments 
1X1é pagliasco is a shimmery straw a dozen. They come in pairs, and tor tained men 
= teal a 6 As , , . > and women. Here 
Radi 2 etal ; color. ; There is little choice; any while you may not order less than gay ee on 
adtator UMCLOSUTES one of them, singly or in pairs, a half dozen, you may order dignified, sae anetenien which is = 
° 2 ° an . ‘s . 5 rT overcrowded, and in which salaries exceeding 
— add charm “1 ant Rage would be a nice wedding gift. In different colors in pairs. These $5,000 are not uncommon. The “home study” 
arrangement and quickly pay an — = a“ . ama % alsear a _ course of instruction operated by Arts & 
for themselves saving expensive pairs they make good mantel are a good quality to buy for re Decoration Magazine, and established in 
draperies, walls, fur- vases. They are 83” high, 4” in placement purposes, as they are 1923, will teach you those important details 
niture, fuel and — . ath | k ’ ; 301 ...8 é set Al l a a which will soon enable you to become an ex- 
ia yg diameter at the base, and 43’ wide such _ excellent values. Inciden- a Adis os cae ee feneien. 
T . a gga > “he ice acke ‘ ys 6 are ar- -_ Enables you to serve your friends and, by 
They are made to fit at the top. The price, packed to tally, all the colors are guaranteed eo -nctiyen te Teaygseag nde gb gr a Mate 
te — indiv — ship, is $6.50 each. Carriage is by fast, and the prices given include in furnishing your own home. 
‘ation In any de- 
sired ‘finish, yet nl L You take the course by mail. No special 
7 en qualifications necessary. Course has Certifi- 
s x] 
pensive, Man} sth cate of Approval from State of New York. 
vensive any at- Cost reasonable. 
tractive types a ° ° 
ram , WO charming additions for the boudoir beautiful, chosen Write at once for full information 
Write for Catalogue, Dept. B { F Secteek Briel FREE 
from many items 0 distinctly novel character to be had one REE: Sree FERS 
DIXIE METAL PRODUCTS CO., INC. at ‘THE HOUSE OF FINE HOUSEWARES’. Arts & Decoration, Home Study Course 
00 N. 28TH STREE ) - AVEN 
1000 N. 28TH STREET IOT PARK AVENUE Suite 1201, 578 Madison Avenue 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. NEW YORK, N. Y. — Boudoir Hamper New York City 








Not a cumbersome object, but something delightfully small 
and convenient. Takes little space and harmonizes with 








almost any color scheme as it comes in rose, blue, green, The Genuine Cape Cod 
Fire Lighter 


For lighting a log fire without 
kindling wood or paper 





orchid, or parchment, with floral decora- 
tions as shown. Substantially constructed, 


Garden Furniture 











Pompeian Stone of metal, oval in shape. Two sizes: 
Lead Original Style 
. 23" high, 8's" deep, 1172" wide. $14.50 
erra Cotta eae ss : 
164" high, 9%" deep, 12" wide. $12.50 Swe 
Marble Mission Stvle square) 
° W Tought iron. . 7.50 
Mlustrated Catalog Cabinet Safe Hammered Brass. --- 22 
Sent for 10c A steel vault where jewels, documents, or other valuables Postage etre 15c Original Style 
; namliul aaztlcs 3a COREE PE COD SHOP 
The may be kept, concealed within an attractive and substantial Dept. C28 ee wee Yok 
cabinet. Suitable for owe nei Cabinet is antique 
ERKINS finish, solid walnut. . . . - « « Each $44.00 





PETER RABBIT 


cannot sing, but he gaily 
holds up for you thishand- 
decorated parchment 
shade, with a nursery 
rhyme on one side we 
music notes on the other, 
Base 9” high — Shade 8 
oval. $9.50 express coli 


RUTH JOHNSON 
449 W. 123rd St., N. Y- 





STUDIOS Hammacher: Schlemmer &Co._ 


252 Lexington Ave. at 35th St., New York 57th Street e 145- 147 East 
(Near Lexington Ave. ~ Phone: REGent 4700) 
NEW YORK CITY 











JANE WHITE LCNSDALE 

INTERIOR DECORATOR 

314 EAST 57TH STREET 
PLAZA 3357 
NEW YO 
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Delivery Prepaid Within 100 Miles—To Points Beyond Charges Collect 
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© 1929, Kittinger Company 


How can I make my own living-room more inviting ? 


RECURRING problem is to im- 

prove your living-room. Home 

activities center there... comfortu is 

essential. Friends and guests assemble 

there... dignity and charm are neces- 
sary. 

Do you wonder why you tires of 
your living-room? ... feel the urge 
for some noticeable change ? Look to 

your furniture. Nearly every early 

American home had pieces, some- 

times of heirloom value, always in 

good taste, and always gratifying. 


In Kittinger Furniture today 


you find only pieces and suites of heirloom 
quality and value. They never become tire- 














Why a Dowel? 


Kittinger Distinctive Fur- 
nitureis madeonly of solid 
woods with scrupulous at- 
tention to details and 
thoroughly sound con- 
struction. The use of special 
grooved mapledowel pins, 
thoroughly gluedand then 
squeezed in place under 
pressure, gives assurance 
ofa perfect joint—stronger 
than the wood itself. 


ot Saacapeaieneasepaaaien tana crane 


finish. 


some 


some ... never need replacing. Their 
design. is authentic... their durability 
and good appearance unquestioned. 


Kittinger Distinctive Furniture .. . 
there are over five hundred pieces 
... is specially designed for practical 
value and reasonable cost in furnish- 


ing every roomy in the home. 


The unusual value of Kittinger 
Distinctive Furniture lies not. only 
in the design but in the practice of 
using only solid woods... American 
Walnut, Honduras Mahogany, Oak 
and a few ins Maple, with hand- 


‘arvings and superior lacquer 


Y y : 7 7 7 


You will be interested in thew several booklets ons Kittinger Dis- 
tinctives Furniture for Home, Club, Hotel, or Gxecutive Office. 


A copy with names of dealers ins your locality will be sent ons 
request. Kittinger Company, 1889 &lmwood Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Typically Colonial is this colorful 
rug tinted on heavy canvas for 
cross-stitching. 
Tinted Canvas Design, 27 x 36” 
$2.50 
Wools Extra, $6.25 
Illustrated circulars on request 


T. E. DOELGER & CO. 
Art Needlework Specialists 
26 West 46th Street New York 











Sun Parlor Furniture 
of 
DISTINCTION 
FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


We are makers of Wicker furniture for 
the Breakers, Miami Biltmore, West- 
chester Biltmore, Hotel Commodore 
and most prominent clubs and homes 
in America. 


Grand Central Wicker Shop ine 


217 East 42 SrNew York 


| 
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84 North Avenue, New Rochelle, 
New York. 


IF one has been accumulating 
tableware for a good many years, 
the delightful pottery in the 
stores nowadays is a mad tempta- 
tion, because once you start to 
purchase it you must keep on and 





FIG. II 


on—it doesn’t combine gra- 
ciously with fine china, and you 
must pretty well have all or noth- 
ing. An exception might be made, 
however, of the coffee set of which 
a part appears in Figure 11. It 
was made in Italy near Florence. 
The basic color is one of those soft 
warm yellows, the edges are green, 
and roses with their green leaves 
form the decoration. Coffee, 
coming as it does when the rest of 
the meal is over, and more often 
than not being served in the living- 
room, can appear, therefore, in 
this cheerful pottery if you like. 
The pot, although only 53” tall, 
fills six cups easily. The set, in- 
cluding the pot and six cups, is 
$10.00, which includes packing. 
Carriage is by express collect. — 
THe AticE Foote MacDouGALL 
CorFEE House, 6 West 46th 
Street, N. Y.C. 


postage. — Haas Linen Snop, THE basket in Figure 12 is a 


perfect gold mine of mysteries and 
surprises. It is planned for a child 
who is going a-traveling, and 
would doubtless please a mother 
as much as a child. Such a gay 
and cheerful striped basket of 
Italian make filled with fat, 
knobby, and squashy packages, 
beautifully wrapped in special 
pink tissue paper and tied with 
green ribbons, would make long 
hours on a boat or train melt into 
minutes. And when the mysteries 
are all cleared up, the basket still 
remains, a good carrier for odds 
and ends of the small traveler. 
This is also a lovely gift for a 
convalescent child for the days 
when it is hard to stay in bed. 





FIG. 


The best part about these baskets 
is that they are made up to order, 
so that if you will specify whether 
it is going to a boy or girl and his 
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OVAL COLONIAL FRAMES for old 
family portraits, miniatures, silhou- 
ettes, inside oval 3 x 

FRENCH MATS for all Old Prints—hand- 


rawn, lines, executed in correct 
pastel shades and gold, harmonizing 
with prints. Mat 9x 12...... - $2.50 


BLACK GLASS MATS with Gold Line 

for English Sport Prints. Mat 

a Ae Ae ee $2.50 
Correct frames for all Prints and Mats 


48-page Illustrated Print 
Catalog for 10c (stamps) 


CHAGNON & CO. 


804 Sixth Avenue New York 























An interesting clippi ‘rom an old scrap book, 
pasted oe Bh the cover 


This Gparette Box mounted with genuine Confederate 
bill, reduced to $4.60—colors Bronze and Blue. 


THE MARY CAMPBELL STUDIO 
18 Clinton St. Brooklyn. N. Y. 














Engraved Weddin Invitations and Announcements 


Everett Waddey Co. has for generations insured 
highest quality at reasonable prices. Del. Book 

ding Etiquette Free. 11S. 11th St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 








INTE 


RIOR 


DECORATION 


business of your ow 


establishment, etc. 
by prominent N. Y. 


rugs, gift shop man 


tunities in Interior D 
this practical Course. 
today, stating 
professional, cultural 





Learn at Home 


RACTICAL home-study method 
covers every phase of this fascinating 
subject in a modern, professional manner. 
You are trained to select and arrange, in 
good taste, objects for the beautifying of 
your own home. Qualifies you to start a 


profitable position with a department 
store, furniture store, gift shop, decorating 
Personal instruction 


lectures by experts on period furniture, 
fabrics, color harmony, wallpaper, paints, 


New 32-page illustrated book now FREE. 
Explains in detail the splendid oppor- 


whether 


n; or to accept a 


decorators. Special 
agement, etc., etc. 


ecoration as well as 
Write for your copy 

interested [= 
or home use. 





NATIONAL SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 


Dept. 72 119 West 


57th St. New York City 








For Bed, Bureau, Chest, Van- 
ity, Chair, Bench, and Table, 


BEAUTIFULLY DESIGNED 
AND FINELY MADE. DO 


RUDE R, 


16 E. 52nd St., N. Y. C. 








Hand-Hooked 
Chair Seats 


No. 6-D — Old- 
fashioned hand- 
hooked Chair 
Seats. 15” in di- 
ameter. Choice of 
black, blue, 
brown and laven- 
der grounds with 
flowers in con- 
trasting shades. 
$3.25 each, post- 
paid. 


LOG CABIN INDUSTRIES P. O. Box 1433 


Asheville, N. ©. 

















UNPAINTED FURNITURE 
is much cheaper than finished, and purposely 
made so you may easily decorate it to ple 
your taste — or employ our expert Studio D) 
orating Serwice at low cost. Illustrated brochure 
free. Amazingly Low Prices. 


Paintcraft Furniture Co., Inc. 
185 Lexington Ave., New York 
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and what a whale of a difference 
just a Jew cents ae 


— 
o-goodness 


atima 


Liccetr & Myers Tosacco Co, C | G A r : i T 











| Pierce- 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Arrow 





turns another page 


and tnaugurates A NEW STRAIGHT EIGHT 


Reproduced from a paint- 
ing which has hung in the 
Pierce-Arrow Board-room 
since 1912. Afull decade 
earlier, Pierce-Arrow had 
establishedits fame as Amer- 
oe : ’ 
ica’s Finest Motor Car. 


Arriving at the psychological mo- 
ment—when a modernly beautiful 
creation was really needed in the fine 
car field—the new straight eight 
by Pierce-Arrow scores a triumph 
even greater, if possible, than that 
of its most illustrious predecessors. 


Pierce-Arrow believes that bulk 
and conflicting lines have too long 
prevailed among fine motor cars— 
that size no longer serves as an ex- 


cuse for theungraceful, the unwieldy. 
Thecontentionis borneoutconvinc- 
ingly by the new straight eight—an 
ultramodern creation which delight- 
fully departsfromall stodgy tradition. 
Not a smaller car, this latest 
Pierce-Arrow, but one that has 
vigor, grace, spirit! A beautiful sil- 
houette against the most distin- 
guished of backgrounds. . . the first 
automobile of a new fine car era! 
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Today’s Pierce- Arrow by 
Adolph Treidler who, in 
1912, painted the illustra- 
tion shown on the opposite 
page...thesameartist, the 
same scene, thesame make of 
car, seventeen years latef. 
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in fine car history --- 
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A STRAIGHT EIGHT éy PIERCE-ARROW 


FROM $2775 TO $8200, AT BUFFALO 


The purchase of a car from income has been made an alto- 


125 Horsepower Engine 7 85 Miles per Hour 7 133-inch 
and 143-inch Wheel Bases 7 59!4-inch Rear Tread 7 72-inch 
Overall Height * Ample Head-room +» Wide Doors + 
Pierce- Arrow Coachwork ¢ Non-shatterable Glass 7 Fender 
or Bracket Headlamps optional without extra charge. 


gether attractive procedure by the Pierce-Arrow Finance 
Corporation. The average allowance on a good used car 
usually more than covers the initial Pierce- Arrow payment. 


Pierce-Arrow mechanical detail embraces every device of proved character known to the engineering of fine motor cars 


ARROW 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 








Reproduction from a vein made on the estate of John N. Willys, Center Island, Oyster Bay, Long Island, New York, es Frank Swift ( Chase © The D. T. E. Co., Inc., 1929 


If you knew good Tree Surgery service 


—there is no half good in the treatment of living trees any 
more than there is in dentistry, medicine and human surgery 


The Davey’ Company says to you with all possible em- 
phasis that there is no half good in the treatment of trees. 
This statement is made after more than half a century of 
experience by a national institution now doing a business of 
nearly $3,000,000 a year, and having in its employ more than 
a thousand real experts. 

And yet this reliable service by men whom you can trust 
is not expensive. It costs less than any professional service 


Among prominent persons and institutions 
served by the Davey Tree Surgeons are 
the following: 


LORADO TAFT 

GROSVENOR ATTERBURY 

LOUISE du PONT CROWNINSHIELD 
WILLIAM & MARY COLLEGE 
STANLEY RESOR 

ANDORA NURSERIES, INC. 
BAPTIST BIBLE INSTITUTE 
HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 
FRANK VANDERLIP 

OMAHA COUNTRY CLUB 


You would not employ a blacksmith to treat 
your teeth nor a carpenter to operate on your 
body. However expert they may be, they ‘deal 
with inanimate objects and have no technical 
knowledge or skill with reference to the prob- 
lems of living things. 


INDIANA PORTLAND CEMENT 
COMP: 





JOHN DAVEY 


Father of Tree Surgery 


Unless you are a most unusual person you 
know little or nothing about tree life and the 
proper method of treatment. This is a highly 
specialized profession, requiring adequate scien- 
tific knowledge and high personal skill that can 
come only from thorough training under master 
Tree Surgeons. 

You must buy Tree Surgery service on faith. 
Living trees of any reasonable size are almost 
priceless. If they require attention you cannot 
take any chances. 


in America. 76% of Davey clients buy less than $100 each. 
21,608 clients were served last year—between Boston and 
Kansas City and from Canada to the Gulf. 

Furthermore, Davey ey Tree Surgeons are actually local to 
you. They are not sent to you from Ohio for your individual 
work: they are trained in Ohio and are carefully supervised 
regularly, but they live and work in your vicinity. 

The Davey Company guarantees satisfactory service. You 
pay only for actual working time, plus the necessary mate- 
rials and expressage. Your trees are certainly worth this 
reliable service of scientific Davey Tree Surgeons. 

Write or wire Kent, Ohio, for address of nearest represen- 
tative. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 164 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 


Branch offices with telephones: New York, 501 Fifth Ave., Phone Murray Hill 1629; Boston, Statler Bldg.; Providence, R. I1., 36 Exchange Pl.; Hart- 


ford, Conn., 36 Pearl St.; Stamford, Conn., Gurley Bldg.; Pittsfield, Mass., Stevenson Bldg. 
Bldg.; Rochester, Builder's Exchange; Buffalo, 110 Franklin St.; Toronto, 71 King St., 


; Albany, City Savings Bank Bldg.; Montreal, Royal Bank 
vest; Philadelphia, Land Title Bidg.; Baltimore, American 


Bldg.; W ‘ashington, Investment Bldg.; Charlotte, N. C., First National Bank Bidg.; Atlanta, "Healey Bldg.; Pittsburgh, 331 Fourth Ave.; Cleveland, 

3441 Lee Road; Toledo, Nicholas Bidg.; Columbus, 30 N. Washington St.; Cincinnatt, Mercantile Library Bidg.; Loutsville, Todd Bldg.; New Orleans, 

Masonic Temple; I ndianapolis, Fletcher Savings & Trust Bidg.; Detroit, General Motors Bldg.;Grand Rapids, Michigan Trust Bldg.; Chicago, West- 
minster Bldg.; Minneapolis, Andrus Bldg.; St. Louis, Arcade Bldg.; Kansas City, Scarritt Bldg. 


Send for local representative to examine your trees without cost or obligation 





DAVEY TREE SURGEONS 


MarTIN L. Davey, President and General Manager 
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An Heirloom Piece 
to be treasured for gene rations to come. 
This genuine mahogany desk of the 
popular block front type is a perfect 
reproduction — always good taste 





As shown — wicth 38", height 43" — 
Price $120, With bookshelves and glass 
panelled doors above, height 84’ — $175. 


Catalogue *“* B”’ on request 








19 East New 
ly B EAM’ S i] 2 





“OLE SONS 


Furnishings of Dependable Quality 
Since 1840 














Reproduction of old English 
port wine glass as cocktail 
glass. Hollow square base, 
beautifully engraved with 
Hunting or Polo scene. 

Champagne glasses and gob- 
lets available to match. 





21 EAST 55th ST. »* NEW YORK 


= 
or her age, you will receive a 
package that is absolutely ap- 
propriate. It will be sent by ex- 
press collect upon receipt of the 
price, $5.00. — PLAYLAND GIFT 
SHop, 686 Madison Avenue, 


N.Y'E. 


z 


FIG. 13 





IN our own country we cannot 
produce such fine work for so little 
money as is shown in this Chinese 
cloisonné cigarette set in Figure 
13. It is that lovely Chinese-blue 
color, with a fine tracing of gold on 
the background and soft reds and 
greens in the design. The box is 
lined and banded in gilt. Placed 
within arm’s reach of a comfort- 
able chair the set would add not 


only color but comfort to any 
corner. The round cigarette box 


—this type is newer—is 3}” 


high, and the holder is for a regu- 
lar box of matches. The three- 
piece set, postpaid, costs only 
$4.50 and would be a remarkably 
acceptable bridge prize, if you are 
casting your eye about for one. — 
DANIEL Low & Company, Salem, 
Massachusetts. 





IF your New Year resolutions in- 
cluded any about shopping early 
for Christmas 1929, perhaps you 
might be interested in the pillow 
in Figure 14, for you would have 
almost a whole year to make it up. 
My off-hand however, 
that anyone who makes it will be 
strongly tempted to keep it for 
herself, for it is more than a little 
charming, although very simple 
to make. In fact, | feel very sure 
that I, have no flair for 
needlework, could turn this out 
perfectly, which is to say that 
almost anyone could. The design 
comes stamped on heavy black 
Skinner satin with extra material 
for the boxing included; price 
$3.25, postpaid. 
be furnished by 


guess is, 


who 


The piping is to 
your scrap bag. 





FIG. 14 
The wools for working it, which 
include all the soft bright shades 
of blue, violet, green, and 
tan, cost $1.65, so that the ma- 
terials complete are $4.90, post- 
paid. A chart of the colors and 
stitches is furnished with each 
pillow. As photographed it meas- 
ures 12’” x 16’’ — just the size to 
tuck into the corner of a couch to 


rose, 


ANOTHER 
of our 
FAMOUS 
“Specials” 


Pump handle 


lamp, 


wrought rust 


hand 
finish; copy of 
old Florentine 
original. 





The one and only pre actical bridge 
lamp. Pivots to 60” or lowers light 
over table. Lovely tan parchment 
shade. 
$25 COMPLETE 
Express collet 


three new yorkers inc. 


& west 47" se. 
=new- york 
BRYANT 028645 




















The Magazne 


ANTIQUES 


ARTICLES on antiges furniture, glass, fire- 
arms, prints, rare books, paintings, elocks, 
hardware, silver, lamps, pewter, rugs, pottery, 
samplers, tapestries, wall coverings, and all 
other topics of interest to collectors. Ques- 
tions concerning antiques are intelligently an- 
swered, Illustrated advertisements of antiques; 
classified columns for wants and offerings for 
sale; alphabetical list of dealers by states and 
towns. 


50 Cents THE Copy $4.00 tHE YEAR 
Send $1.00 for special 3 months trial 
ANTIQUES, Inc., Essex Bldg., Boston, Mass. 











A group of unpublished poems of the finest 
ney by EMILY DICKINSON will give 

istinction to the February issue of the 
Atlantic Monthly. 














Early English and Colonial Mantelpieces and Fireplace Equipment 
Illustrations upon request “~ 119 East 57th Street, New York 





Children’s 


Furniture 




















Arm Chair $15 


Straight ¢ 
mig S12 
Chair * pe 


(Seal 14" high) 


SPECIAL FOR 
FEBRUARY 














215 EAST S7tH ST. NEW YORK 











RUSSIAN PEASANT BOWL 


for fruit or salad. Hand carved and gaily 
lacque red in red, black and gold. 10 inches 
in diameter. $3.50 postpaid. 
PURRI 
15@ West 55th Street 
New York 














LET US RESTORE 
that precious piece of china, glass, ivory, silver, pew- 
ter or bronze. We have specialized — 1877. 
H. SUMMERS &S 


38 Charles Street Peles Mass. 
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Abe Lincoln and Nancy Hanks, from the 
trenchant pen of Elbert Hubbard. An appealing 
book in an odd and unusual binding of coarse 
meshed burlap. Illustrated with a woodcut of 
Lincoln and a picture of Elbert Hubbard at the 
grave of Nancy Hanks 


Price $2.00 postpaid 


The Book Catalog sent free on request 


a5 The Roycroft Shops 


East Aurora New York 











Genuine 


Reed Furniture 


OUR EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS 
AT LOWEST FRICES 


Specialists in 
Sun-Parlor Furnishings 


“* Illustrations of Reed Furniture’’ sent for 25¢ 


am REED SHOP ix. 


117 East 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 





| 
add comfort and a touch of 
informality. — T. E. DoELGER & 
Company, 20 West 40th Street, 
INS FG. 


TO decide whether to show this 
slipper chair and stool as it ap- 
pears in Figure 15, or to show it 
with the stool under the chair 
where it neatly fits, was a problem, 
for it looks so well either way. 
The chair, of light brown maple- 
finished birch, has quaint lines, 
and with its quilted and sprigged- 
chintz covering is altogether old- 
fashioned looking. Both the stool 
and the chair have a padding of 
hair, but they are really for 
utilitarian purposes, for actual 
use in a dressing-room, so you 
must not expect them to be lux- 
uriously comfortable. The chair 


rIG. 








is 284” high at the back and 12” 
at the seat, Which is 183” wide and 
14” deep. The footstool is 12” x 
15” and 83” high. In ordering, 
state what color chintz you desire 
or send for samples of the designs 
in which it may be ordered. The 
price, crated, is $39.50 for both 
pie-es. Separately, the chair is 
$29.50 and the footstool is $10.00. 
Express is collect. — THREE NEW 
Yorkers,8 West 47th Street, N.Y .C. 


AMARYLLIS, a beautiful hybrid 
trumpet-like flower only a little 
smaller than an Easter lily, is a 
splendid plant for indoor growing. 
A single bulb in a six-inch pot 
will produce a plant with long 
glossy leaves in about a month. 
At the end of ten weeks, approxi- 
mately, the flowers will be in 
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224 East 57th Street eu 





Arm 
Chair 
Table 


PIVOT TOP 

18 x 22; 22 high 

Genuine Maple—or any color 
to your order. .. . $10.50 


Unfinished - $8.00 
HEARTHSTONE 


FURNITURE COMPANY. inc 























FIXTURES 


ALL TYPES 
and 
DESIGNS 


Greater values in 
high priced fixtures 
sold **Direct-te- 
You” at a big 
saving. 





Address Dept. 2 


LE ss 


LIGHTING FIXTURE COMPANY 
103 WEST 13 ST, "Syxor* 


6st. 
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7 
0% 
From Th 
Original 
Closet Shot 


Efficiently designed 
closets as well as 
kitchens, bathrooms, 
etc., are absolutely 
essential to the well- 
appointed small or 
large modern home 
or apartment. 


Copyright 
Mrs. George Herzog 
1928 


THE CLOSET SHOP 
specializes in plan- 
ning useful home in- 
teriors from the clos- 
ets to the kitchen. 
Estimates gladly sub- 
mitted upon request 
without obligation. 


Expert Decorating Service 


aN Us 
" 
Se fl 
§e Sp 
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780 Madison 





Avenue. New 


The CLOSET chop 


Mrs GeorgeHerzog 


York 


Rhinelander 3440 





American 
Foreign Relations 
1928 
Published for the 
Council on Foreign Relations, 


New York 


under the direction of 


Charles P. Howland 
Director of Research of the Council on For- 


eign Relations, Research Associate in Govern- 
ment at Yale University 


A comprehensive and impartial account 
of American policy in dealing with other 
nations on the major issues of the present 
time. 
610 pages. Bound in dark green cloth with 
gold stamping. Price $5.00. 


Yale University Press 
New Haven, Connecticut 








“FAIRYLAND COMPANY” 793 No. Oak Drive, Bronx, N.Y.C. 


GNOMES AND ANIMALS rom aa 


Whether your garden be a tiny 
plot or an extensive lawn, it will 
gain added character 
and interest with our 
delightful figures in it. 
All kinds of gnomes, 
animals, _toadstools, 
Rip van Winkle, etc. 
Send 10c for illustra- 
tions ** N.”" 

Colonial Pewter 
Mirror Sconces, 
beautiful reproductions of 
early American styles. [talian 
glass stars and brass k ate rns, 
highest quality, low pric 




































VALDA 
Interior Decorations 





JOHN R. MERSEREAU 
788 Madison Avenue New York City 
der 6772 





“The Shop <n the foreign atmosphere. "| 
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“| recommend a Lu 


in place of a sweet, ; 
» fr OE. 













Noted Interior 


Decorator 
“p 








-when your figure must be considered 





**I recommend a Lucky in place of a sweet. 
Toasting hastaken out every bit of harsh- 
ness in the LuckyStrike tobacco. Allthat 
remains is the splendid Lucky flavor— 
an excellent substitute when your appe- 
tite craves a sweet but your figure must 
be considered.” 


ELSIE DE WOLFE 





A reasonable proportion of sugar in 
the diet is recommended, but the 
authorities are overwhelming that too 
many fattening sweets are harmful and 
that too many such are eaten by the 
American people. So, for moderation’s 
sake we say:— 


“REACH FOR A LUCKY 
INSTEAD OF A SWEET.” 















ve Elsie de Wolfe, 
Noted Interior 
Decorator 
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Coast to coast radio hook-up every Saturday night through 
the National Broadcasting Company’s network. TheLucky 
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Reach Strike Dance Orchestra in “The Tunes that made 

for —_ = : Broadway, Broadway.” 

Lucky ee 4 ge 
ia It’s toasted 
of a 

sweet. The American 





Mincuectaress No Throat Irritation-No Cough. 
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DIFFERE NT 
MAIDS 
UNIFORMS 


ACCEV/ORIES 


that so gracefully solve the 
problem of correct attire of 
your maids, 





Fo true harmony in the color 
scheme of vour house beautiful 
— Olson offers charming uniforms 
and accessories in all the modern 
colors. . 
Or to add a note of cheerfulness 
and quiet distinctiveness to a tea 
or bridge party, a costume of soft 
washable silk in a new shade of 
brown, orchid or perhaps green for 
the serving maid finds great favor 
among smart women everywhere. 
Many delightful uniforms in 
a wide range Of prices 
Send for Portfolio of **Modish 
Maids Wear” Free Upon Request 


Oliver A. Olson 


COMPANY 
907 Madison Avenue at 72nd St., N.Y. 








we 


Call when in New York 
HENRY C. MEYER STUDIO 
119 East 34th Street 
Unfinished and finished furniture to 
match your color scheme. Consult us 


on your furniture problems. 





BOOK TABLE 
26 inches high, 20 inches wide, 18 inches 
deep. Books can be put in on either side. 
$15.00 unfinished, express collect. 


blossom, two or three at a time, on 
a stem about 18” or 24” high. 
They stay in bloom about a month 
and, since they are hybrids, range 
from white through the pinks and 
salmon to red. The bulbs are 
$1.50 each, or $15.00 a dozen, and 
can be counted on for a second 
blooming after a two months’ rest. 
You can purchase a prepared bulb 
fibre, in which they grow especially 
well, for $.50a quart. These prices 
are postpaid. — Max ScHLING 
SEEDSMEN, INc., 618 Madison Ave- 
ec N. 1G, 





FIG. 16 


THE pepper box and mustard jar 
in Figure 16 made me laugh so 
heartily that [I thought they 
might be equally entertaining to 
someone else. They are among the 
cruder products of the famous old 
Danish potteries, but to my mind 
carry a fine touch of distinction, in 
spite of their obvious humor. 
The mustard-pot man is white 
with dark blue sprigs and an 
apple-green cap. At the back is 


an opening for the spoon. He 
stands 4” tall and costs, postpaid, 
$2.25. The crosspatch pepper 
lady is in the same coloring, and 
has the touches of green around 
the bottom of her skirt. Of course 
she could be used equally well for 
salt. She stands 6” tall and costs 
$2.75, postpaid. — Royat Copen- 
HAGEN PORCELAIN, INC., 
West 57th Street, N. Y.C. 
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WHAT woman does not know the 
annoyance of finding on the floor a 
dress, fresh from the cleaner’s, but 
now reduced to a mass of wrinkles 
through the failure of a hanger to 
do its part? The hanger in Figure 
17 is quite the most ingenious one 
| have seen for two-piece dresses 
or suits. The narrow straps of a 
bodice-topped skirt fit into the 
niches provided for them and stay 
securely anchored there, while the 
blouse slips over the top. Likewise 
with a skirt, the loops fit into the 
slots and stay there. The metal 
frame comes covered in velvet of 
almost any color you wish — and 
costs, postpaid, $1.15. These 























WROUGHT 
IRON 
WALL 
POCKET 


With Italian 
Pottery Pot 
and Ivy 
$9.00 
Express Collect 
Mrs. Wiltbank 


518 Madison Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 
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No. HC57 — An ex- 
ceptionally lovely tray 
for drinks. Done in 
the hand beaten brass 
or copper, 22” in 
length and 93” wide. 


$3.25 


Mail orders receive 
prompt attention 


Antiques and Reproductions in Brass, Copper, Pewter, and Iron 


B. PALESCHUCK, ‘The House of Metal Ware”’ 


22 Allen Street, New York City 


Send for Catalog H9 


i yr r 














What draperies do you need? 
What colors? 
What price approximately do you 
wish to pay per yard? 
We send samples. 
MARY ALLEN 


1043 Madison Avenue 
(Between 79th and 80th Streets) 


New York 








Lamp shades a specialty 








THE WEATHER STAND 
SOLVES THE PROBLEM 


A cabinet for the express purpose of 
providing a convenient and easily acces- 
sible place for umbrellas, rubbers and 
galoshes. Drains into two metal drip 
drawers. Flat top can be used as a tele 
phone stand, for a lamp, or other decora- 
tive object. Not only practical, but a 
beautiful piece of furniture. Size 38” high, 
26%" wide, 14” deep. Untinished — $25.00 
Express Collect, or Decorated to Order. 
Also other models. 


The Weather-Stand Mfg. Corp. 
1380 Metropolitan Avenue 
Brooklyn, New York 
Telephone — Stage 7205 





INTERIOR 
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A delightfully 
arranged 
course 
for either 
professional or 

cultural use 






No previous training required. Une 
limited opportunities in this fasci- 
nating profession. Full instruction 
in use of color harmony, period 
and modernistic furniture, fabrics, 
curtains, and in all principles of 


decoration. Home study course 


conducted by foremost authorities. 
Start at once. Send for booklet 5F. 


The NEW YORK SCHOOL of 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
578 Madison Ave. 


Established 1916 N.Y. 








Have You Any 
Valuable Antique Furniture? 
Would you know 
a rare piece if you saw it? 


One way to learn is to read 


$1.00 —~ $3.00 
for QUARIAN Per 
4 Mos. Year 


You may have valuable pieces in 
the attic and not know it, or your 
neighbor may have something she 
wants to give away because “‘it takes 
up room here.” 

Each month it is filled with pictures 
of Antiques and Works of Art — of 
old furniture, of old glass, china, 
clocks, and many other fascinating 
antiques. The advertisements are as 
fascinating as the text matter. 


Subscribe for ** The Antiquarian” 
$3.00 per year $1.00 for 4 months’ trial 
ADVERTISE YOUR ANTIQUES IN 
THE ANTIQUARIAN 


461 Eighth Avenue New York, N. Y. 











YOUR 
CLOSET 


Here is an ingenious space-sav- 
ing unit, that slips right into your 
present closet and brings order out of 
chaos. Used with our 
other clever clothing 
devices it creates an 
ideal wardrobe for 
any home. 

GGAGE 


PHILIP HALL 


38 East 49TH Street, New YORK 











VENETIAN DESIGN BRASS ASH TRAY 
3% inches wide. $1.00 each 
Sent postpaid 
Mitteldorfer Straus 


245 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


Write for wholesale catalog 
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NLY in a rambling old house remodeled could a } chromium-plated fittings readily at hand yet out of the 
O kitchen like this be found, full of memories of | way in a recess, is summed up the latest ideas in kitchen 
ourselves asking for tastes while mother prepared a holi- | plumbing. For other plumbing and decorative sugges- 
day dinner. Now without sacrificing, indeed much enhanc- | tions, write for the book, New Ideas for Bathrooms. Too, 
ing, its heart-warming friendliness has been added the | when you remodel or build, visit the nearby Crane Ex- 
color and convenience of today. In the roomy Corwith | hibit Rooms. A responsible contractor will tell why the 


sink, placed just the right height from the floor, its | beauty and quality you will find there costs no more. 


150 2500 
Pounds Pressure Pounds Pressure 


FIXTURES, VALVES, FITTINGS, AND PIPING, FOR DOMESTIC AND INDUSTRIAL USE 
Crane Co., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago + 23 W. 44th St., New York + Branches and sales offices in one hundred and seventy cities 











THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 








<-——— 








(Attractive home of Geo. E. Smith, at Great Neck Estates, Long Island, N. ¥. Architect, W. Albert Swasey. Roofed with J-M Asbestos Shingles) | 


Everlasting BEAUTY GUARDS THIS ROOF-TREE 








Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles 
Mean Permanent Protection from 


Fire, Weather and Time 


HAT a warmth of rich color there 

is in this beautiful home roofed 

with Johns-Manville Rigid Asbes- 
tos Shingles! How perfectly it proves what 
every architect and builder knows—that upon 
the colorful beauty of the roof depends the 
character of your house. Velvety greens — 
autumn reds—mellow grays—there is a 
Johns-Manville roof to blend with every house 
design to meet every home-owner’s desires. 


And the colorful distinction of Johns- 
Manville Asbestos Shingles will last forever. 
Time does not touch them! Weather will not 
wear them out, nor penetrate their sturdy, 
thick protection. Fire cannot harm them— 
or the house they guard. Roofing expense is 
ended for all time. You cannot afford to be 
without the lifetime of roofing beauty and pro- 
tection found in Johns-Manville Shingles. 


Look At Your Roof Today! 
And for old homes as well as new! Thousands 
of houses are finding new beauty each year 
when re-roofed with Johns-Manville Asbestos 


Shingles laid right over the old shingles. Think 
of the satisfaction of knowing that you'll never 


Johns-Manville 


RIGID ASBESTOS 
SHINGLES 

















have to worry about your roof again. Johns- 
Manville Asbestos Shingles end roofing ex- 
pense where other materials begin them. Let 
your local Johns-Manville Dealer tell you how 
little it will cost you to beautify and protect your 
home with these everlasting asbestos shingles. 


Study these Homes 


Successive owners of these houses will enjoy 
permanent beauty and protection from fire and 
weather. This is so because their roofs are of 
Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles. A Certifi- 
cate of Registration goes with every genuine 
J-M Asbestos Shingle Roof. 


What “Made by J-M” Means 


ohns-Manville Asbestos Shingles bear the 
“J-M” trade-mark —the hall-mark of quality 
of the world authority on Asbestos and its 
products. J-M Asbestos Brake Lining makes 
motoring safer for millions of car owners. 
J-M Built-up Asbestos Roofs guard office 
buildings and factories from coast to coast. 
Throughout industry “Johns-Manville” pack- 
ings, insulations and fireproof building ma- 
terials are famed for their unfailing service 
and quality. Write today for our booklet, 
“The Story of Asbestos.” 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY* 





JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION 
New York Chicago Cleveland San Francisco Toronto 
(Mail coupon to branch nearest you) 


Send me your free booklet telling the story of 
colorful, permanent roofs. 


BOGE. » cca Whseae Neh obese in 6escet beneeethabeeeseesans® 
OR: 0 anc Oesas 2c ee be neserciak eeeeeeeeuenenneetese 
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Lovely 


Oxptme pewter frames are charming, 
indeed, beside the fireplace. Over a bureau, 
too. And a most appealing gift with baby's 
picture. With silhouettes, $4.25 each, 
$7.50 a pair. Without, $3. 75 on $6.50 a 
pair. 4 inches wide. 


Rare old models have been exactly 
reproduced in Old Colony Pewter. The 
same pleasant proportions, the same soft 
twinkle early American pewter had when 
it was new. Our pewter contains no lead. 
It has a soft glow, lovelier to many than 
the shine of silver. Candlesticks, lamps, 
bowls, pitchers, ronan sets, plates. 


Write for attractive illustrated catalog 


Old Colony Pewter Makers 


99-B Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 











VAUGHANS 





in Foi 








AWARDS FOR MERIT 
MEDAL OF BOSTON SOC, ARTS & CRAFTS 
ARTHUR HEUN PRIZE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


ILLUSTRATIONS ON REQUEST 


L.H, VAUGHAN - TAUNTON, MASS. 





make the most excellent inexpen- 
sive gifts, and I cannot imagine 
anyone having too many. — Dan- 
IEL’s DEN, 338 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston, 


SOMETHING that cannot be 
purchased in big shops, something 
you seldom find in little ones, 
something you find once in a while 
at church fairs, are hot-plate 
holders like the one in Figure 18. 
Maids have a disconcerting habit 
of walking into the dining-room 
on a formal occasion with one of 
your best dinner plates poised ona 
ragged napkin. A pad like this is 
just as good for the purpose and 
much more elegant. It is of linen, 
6” square, hemstitched, and edged 
with tatting. Inside is a heavy 
padding of canton flannel which 
can be removed easily whenever 
the cover needs to be lattidered. 
The price, postpaid, is $2.75. — 
JEANNE P. HopGman, 689 Madi- 


son Avenue, N. Y.C. > 



































IN Figure 19 is a small oak stand 
which, it seems to me, would be 
the most convenient thing in the 
world to place in front of a daven- 
port. It isso small it would not be 
in the way, and yet it would hold 





FIG. 19 


an ash tray or a coffee cup within 
reach. The cover is hinged and 
lifts up to disclose ample space for 
smoking necessities or cards, or 
even a bit of knitting. Or you 
could use this as a fireside stool. 
It is sufficiently strong and has 
that nice chunky look that seems 
to make it fit beside a fire. It’s 
what | call a cosy-looking piece of 
furniture. Made of solid oak ina 
dark fumed color, the stand is a 
copy of an old English piece. The 
top is 113 x 17” and it stands 
143” high. The price is $21.00, 
packed for shipment, which will 
be by express collect. — NATHAN- 
1EL B. BEAM’s Sons, 109 East 48th 
Street, N. Y. ¢ 


AMONG modern arrangements 
of furniture nothing is more com- 


fortable, more convenient, and 


COLOR NOTES 





complete the feeling of 
design in the interiors 
of distinguished rooms. 


Decorated tray, gold and color on 
black $65.00 


Silver and enamel bonbon box 


$35.00 


Copper and enamel bonbon box 


$20.00 


The Society of 
RTS & CRAFT 


9 Park Street * * Boston 











Brass Candlesticks 
For Her Desk 


Twinkling brass candlesticks 354” high 

*acked in a distinctive gift box covered 
with a copy of a famous Salem wallpaper 
This box has a drawer which holds eight 
real beeswax-dipped candles. A delightful 
gift. Sent postpaid anywhere for $3.50 
complete 

THE CORA CHANDLER SHOP 

50 Temple Place, Boston 

















Oblong or Oval Lingerie Pillows 
Unusual values in lingerie pillows. Lace 
covers beautifully embroidered. Satin 
pillows, down filled. All colors. $6.50 


complete. 
MAKANNA, INC. 
The Trousseau House of Boston 
416 Boylston Street 











All Wool Pin Cushions 
Done in striking colors 
and old designs charac 
teristic of even needle 
cratt. *vice $2.75 

Size 4 by inc es square 


1. & A. HEURLIN 


Swedish Weavings 
Wakefield, Mass. 











The Exeter Galleries 


Antiques Works of Art 
179 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 











Have 
privately in 


to have 





Before 
make treasured keepsake gifts to 


You owe it to your 

only to provide a nst fire, 

ALSO PoRTRAITS PAINi 
From typical letters: 


Fhe Copley Prntg 


THE COPLEY PRINTS 
These two little pictures 
show what we might also do 

FOR YOURS 

It is not only the vogue 

family portraits 

on your walls: 
your relatives. 
umily to have them copied, if 

i damage, or fading 

IN CANVAS. PAINTINGS RESTORED. 
* Finest copies | ever saw." oo 

** Most artistic cattesiie of what I thought hopeless.”’ 

Send fo Free Portrait Circular 


PICTURES THAT GIVE beauty and distinction to 


your walls. Wide range 


Your Family Portraits 
Restored—Reproduced 


Frem old daguerreotypes, 
faded photographs, tin- 
types, snapshots, ete. 
them 


reproduced 


Fine copies 





After 


f subjects, including Abbey's 


famous Holy Grail. Prices $2.00 to $100. 
Fine Art Reproductior. GET COPLEY PRINTS direct from the maker. 
Distinguished American. - ; We Send on Approval with no obligation to you. 





For 33 years a hall-mark o 
good taste in pictures 


Send 25 Cents for Illustrated C ete 
Send 
(it is a little Handbook of American Art) 


Money Order Stamps NOT COIN 





for Girts, your Home 


and for ScHoors Dept. 


Curtis & CAMERON 


35-A, 221 Columbus Ave., BOSTON 


Old 
Russia 


16 Arlington St. 


Boston, Mass. 


One of a pair 
of French ormolu 
sconces 











{ HELEN DAVIS 
Successor to 

Mrs. Bellows Robinson 

# 12Newbury St. Boston 


x GLAZED CHINTZ 
For bedroom, sunroom or 
* informal living room. Back 
grounds in canary yellow, 
hight green, black or white 
30 inches wide. $2.50 a yard 
a: 


ut by design 














YE OLDE HOUSE * ANTIQUES 
Mahogany, maple, pine. Old glass, china, 
hooked rugs. 

28 Fayette St. Boston, Mass. 
(Back of Hotel Statler) 
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GEBELEIN 
SILVERSMITHS 
79 Chestnut Street 
Foot of Beacon Hill 


Boston 


Reproductions and 


Antiques in Metals 


Silver Services in 
Colonial Designs 
yore? ; 


Flat Silver in Handmade 
Antique Patterns —_ also 


Modern Patterns of 
Colonial Influence 


yrs 
Hammered Copper Bowls 
a 
Modern Pewter of 
Original Design 
as well asa complete line 


of fine Reproductions 








Whatever 
the style 
of the ar- 
chitecture 
of your 
home, we 
can deco- 
rate it har- 
moniously 


and appro- 





priately. 


FLORA MacDONALD, Inc. 


Eleanor Frazer 
Interior Decoration 


39 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 











D WATERFORD 
Ir pink, crystal, greet 


AFTER OL 
I t marine, s 


ser glass. Rolled-edge bowl for fruit or 

> $1.25 
Per dozen: ocktails $3.00. Iced Teas 
$4.00. Sherberts $4.00) Goblets $5.00. Finge 
I wit plates $6.50. Express extr 

EAGLESTON SHOP, INC. 
10 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass 
ston, Muss. Palm Be: » Florid 





FIG. 20 


less expensive than a davenport 
made of a box spring with a 
mattress blocked in at the ends 
with bookcases, like the one in 
Figure 20. The bookcases serve a 
double purpose of finishing the 
couch and acting as end tables. 
They are unexpectedly amusing, 
with their various sizes of shelves, 
for books, magazines, ash trays, 
and other knickknacks, while the 
highest part will hold a lamp at 
reading height. This one comes in 
unfinished birch, ready to be 
stained or painted. From back to 
front it can be made to measure 
2’ 6” or 3/ wide, according to the 
width of your spring. At the back 
it is 30” high, and at the front 20”, 
while the width is 91”".. This book- 
casecomesinrights andlefts, sothat 
if Vou are going to use two, one at 
each end of a couch, vou must 
order a pair. Otherwise, vou must 
state on which side you wish the 
openings to come. The price is 
$35.00, packed to ship. Delivery 
will be made by express collect. — 
Henry C. Meyer Stuptos, 119 
East z4th Street, N. Y.C. 


SOME mysterious process makes 
possible a silhouette on wood, with 
no trame, like the one of Lincoln 
in Figure 21. The surface is 
smooth and hard, so that it can be 
wiped off with a damp cloth. It 
seems quite like a glass finish. As 
vou can see, it is In any case most 
effective and can be used wherever 
a silhouette is in keeping. Now, 
more than ever, there ts an interest 
in Lincoln, since so many new 
books are being published about 
him. Although silhouettes of him 
are rare, no one can deny that his 
rugged profile makes an excellent 
one. The edge is black, with a line 
of gold between it and the cream 
background of the picture. It is 
3” x 4’, and comes ready for hang- 
ing with a little gilt ring. You may 
secure, also, George Washington 
and Martha, Napoleon and Jo- 
sephine, General Lee, and Roose- 





Wrought by Hand by 
New England Craftsmen 


Quagliata _ Honest reproductions will 
stand the acid test of time in design and 
workmanship. 

Write for Portfolio of Plates 


The Solitaire Table Company 
On the Baston Post Road at 
Old Saybrook +4 & Connecticut 
New York Exhibit, 280 Madison Avenue 
aN ta ea ee ee ee 








WOVEN BY THE BLIND 


FESTIVE 
GUEST 
TOWELS 


All linen and 
hand woven 
with both 
ends bordered 
in lovely hues 
ot blue, pink, 
green, yellow 
or lavender. 


In pairs $5.00 postpaid. Singly $2.75 


BLINDCRAFT SHOP 


Boston, Mass. 





39 Newbury Street 














FIG. 21 














Personal Stationery 
, 100 « ” oe see 
By mad 10 , exira 


for Ws «1 Clubs, et 


DISABLED EX-SERVICE MEN’S 
EXCHANGE 


385 Boyiston St. Boston, Mass. 











BRICK OVEN TAVERN 
40 Joy St., Beacon Hill, Boston 
ou dine in a stable 
-on Tea Dinner 
Exclusive Gifts 
a coreg 
iiy selected abr 














Martha and George Washington 

from the portraits by Gilbert Scuart in 
ramed in durable metal ovals, copies of 
attractively finished in black and gilt. Outside measure 5} x 6)”. 
Price $12.00 for the pair or $6.00 each. Particularly interesting for use over a 


ot 
Colonial mantel. 


phic reproductions 


Arts, Boston. Fr 


Soft grav photogr 
the Museum of Fin 


old designs, 






Send for Booklet K-1 illus 


FOSTER BROTHERS 


Arlington, Mass., and 4 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


trating other frame patterns 








BREAKFAST SET 
Assisst Embroidery. Cloth 16 x 24, two napkins 
12 x 12. Distinctive designs in green, gold, blue, 


or red on natural linen. Price $5.73 postpatd 
CORINNE GERST 
347 Pifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 








WINDSOR CHAIR 


With fine Bamboo turnings. 
Unusual wcuuse of the 


double rail. Very comftort- 


Made of Birch and Maple, 

antique maple finish, price 

$13.75 packed for delivery. 

Send 10 cents for illustrated 

tulder 

Cc. R. HOOD STUDIO 
makers of correct 
Early American 
Reproductions 


31 Newbury St., Boston 















HAND BOOK BINDING 
Lessons by a pupil of 
Maylander and Noulhac of Paris. Exhibition 
of Work Mondays and Tuesdays 2-5 p.m. 
MILDRED T. PALMER 
26 Lime Street Boston, Mass. 
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~ KENSINGTON FURNITURE 





SS se ee woe eager 





AWARDED GOLD MEDAL OF HONOR IN NATIVE INDUSTRIAL ART 
39TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK 





Sas. 





SHERATON MAHOGANY FURNITURE, ¢y KENSINGTON 


The Infltrence of /\ lahogany In the Development 


of Furniture Design 


HE introduction of mahogany into general use as a cab- their contemporaries attained a delicacy and grace hitherto 
inet wood was a very considerable influence in the unknown and still unsurpassed. 
extraordinary advance in the art of cabinet-making which The exampes illustrated are in every detail characteristic of 
took place in England in the last half of the 18th Century. Sheraton’s delightful stvle. They are mace by hand through- 
The close grain, beautitul figure and color of the wood were out of beautifully figured mahogany and are finished in the 
an inspiration to the designer, and invited and certainly re- rich warm tones of old wood to withstand both heat and 
warded the highest skill of the cabinet-maker, carver and dampness, retaining all of the old-world charm of originals 
finisher. while for practical considerations decidedly preterable to 
The remarkable strength and stability of this finest of all antiques. 
cabinet-woods enabled a lightening and shaping of the struc- Kensington Furniture is made in all the decorative stvles 
tural parts so that the furniture ot Hepplew hite, Sheraton and appropriate for American homes. 


The pure hase of Ken- Ob ike a riléustrated 


at _ 


KENSINGTON FG COMPANY penn es 


ie, 


sington Furniture may \ 


} 


be arranged through 


your decorator or : Singi 
i? r : MANUFACTURERS 7 es a 
Jurniture dealer DECORATIVE FURNITURE May Be Pur 


NEW YORK 


SHOWROOMS, 41 WEST 451TH STREET, SIXTH FLOOR 
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“It's AN In 
The Taste” 


velt. The price, postpaid, is $2.10 sign. The larger piece, for serving 
each. — Mapotin M. Maptes- eggs, tomatoes, or fish, would 
DEN, 130 East 57th Street, N. Y.C. make a good wedding gift. It is 
73” long and costs $12.00. The 
smaller piece, a spoon, is for nuts, 
or olives, or pickles, or — and | 
think it is a good tool for this 
purpose — for a baby’s feeding 
spoon. It is generous enough so 
that allowing for a certain amount 
of food that must go on the bib 
and elsewhere, still a sufficient 














MONTICELLO portion is left to go into the 
HEPPLEWHITE CHAIR mouth. This is four inches long, oA, 
celbeede Gouk wens vageubeion. thane fairly broad, as you can see, and -_ 7 . 
a ey tae costs $4.50. These prices are || | (Nancy’s Old-Fashioned 
ll = gl AE ll gg Ys postpaid. —-Grorc JENSEN, 169 
reproductions are shown in the _ book. u est 57th Street, N. '£ ce Sorghum “Molasses 


* Treasure from Monticello,” which we will 
send postpaid for One Dollar. This amount 
is refunded on your first purchase. 


There’s a delightful difference in the 
taste of this genuine Sorghum Molasses, 
made here in the mountains of Western 
North Carolina. Shipped in hand-turned, 





VIRGINIA CRAFTSMEN, INC. THAT time of year has once more brown glazed pottery jugs. Pint size, 
Harri % Virgini ~ i Earey: . $1.00. Quarts, $1.35. Postage extra; 30c 
arrisonburg, Virginia arrived when the lucky ones begin East of the Mississippi and 50c West. 
neal ae Sin Regestetonn of sealed to seek new and warmer pastures. The TREASURE CHEST 
[WO very modern pieces of silver To those of us who must stay at Asheville, North Carolina 





are shown in Figure 22. They are, home there is little left but to 
like all the Jensen silver, of the start them out well equipped for 
highest quality of material and joys and vicissitudes. There is 


z g workmanship, and unique in de- nothing startlingly new about the Prison Handicraft Shop 
6 “*Help for prisoners”’ | 
| 











1825 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


A faithful repro- 
duction of an 
exquisite antique 
gateleg table. 


OLD FASHIONED HARDWARE 


AT OLD FASHIONED PRICES 
Only knee-high 


and but 10 
inches wide when 
folded, its drop- 
leaves spread 
solidly to 20 x 26 
inches. 


DOOR LATCH SETS . $2.00 each up 
HINGES ....2222.2- $1.40 pair up 


Write for new folder and prices 
Estimates on special work 





A cunning little drawer is tucked 
in on the short side. 
Price Express Prepaid $16.50 
Rubbed walnut or any wanted paint finish 


CHIMNEY ROCK FORGE 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 











A Toad Stool Garden IG. INTERESTING 
sl | SS LIGHTING 
akg oy FIXTURES 


this toad stool seat 
BY 
H.C.Valentine & Co. RED JAmesR MARSH 

















looks as if it might 
have sprung up thru 
the grass. Cost $12, 
charges prepaid to 


your nearest freight P : ‘ 

seatton. Cash or check —Aintiques~ No.259-489° Bf Essex FertsNJ 

with order. perry bce nn 
A folder showing 207-209 EAST FRANKLIN STREET o, Season Coromiac,Encrisn, SPANISH, 
other unusual H s se ETC. MODERATELY PRICED 
things for the Richmond, Va. pay no y se si 


garden will be 
Sent upon request. 


MALCOLM’S 


The House and Garden Store 
524-26 North Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 





Announce 


THEIR ANNUAL 


Early American Anti 20% = 
" epee “i sei CASH DISCOUNT SALE Navajo Indian Rugs 




















ik hr sania ete 
300 Historical Bottles, $1.00. J anudary 14th—F ebruary Oth py gg gg ae 
KATHARINE WILLIS throu _. A few prices and sizes. Postage 
272 Hillside Ave. Jamaica, N. Y. NTIRE Stock of Genuine Antiques, Our Own Built Reproduc- maT x 45”, $11.50 48” x 80”, $37.50 
tions, “olonial Brasses, Mirrors, Pictures, Sheffield Silver, = 2 yA AP hay Th ong 
etc., is offe._J at a cash discount of wi Established 1903, Dept. Tee | 





BALL-HAND-MADE 
BRASSES 


equal best originals in 20% Off Regular Prices 


hand-workmanship, de 





tail, de a -arance 

ot dan tend queminenees NOTHING RESERVED ‘ INDIVIDUAL KNEE RUGS 
f antique color. Make, " . . or the short-skirted motorist; many cok 
mecha tagged on reget Portfolio of 175 True Reproductions Sent Postpaid for $1.00. bright and less bright; several gam 2 and prices 
cngehing. Cstaing. Photographs of desired Antiques mailed upon request Medium gize, about 37 x 59, $15.00 postpait 


Ww: L & SONS 
R. 2. Were ‘Chester, Pa 





CAROL BROWN, BEDFORD, MASS. 
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or “Beautiful COLORFUL 





Send for a copy of 
the Beautiful 


Birch Book. 
It’s FREE. 


Contains much information 
of value and shows many 
fine interiors by eminent 
architects and decorators— 
several in colors. 


Our Service Bureau will gladly supply you with complete information 

relative to the development of the new color finishes. Also, give you 

practical assistance sn securing interior trim, doors, floors, wall-pancel- 
ing and furniture of hard ‘‘Beautiful Birch.” 


THE BIECH MFRS. 





Interiors 





ern science has added the magic 

touch of color—wonderful trans- 
parent stains that impregnate the wood 
with the color desired, the while pre- 
serving the real character of nature’s fin- 
est cabinetwood. 

Now you can enjoy the irresistible 
beauty of color in woodwork and have a 
different decorative scheme for each 
room, all equally lovely. Available in a 
wide range of colors and tones—from 
deep cool green to warm mellow brown, 
from delicate orchid to rich rare ebony 
—these marvelous “in the wood” finishes 
permit you to exercise your own artistic 
taste to the fullest. 

Wisconsin-Michigan birch is the ideal 
wood for interior trim and floors combin- 
ing matchless beauty with nearly “mar- 
proof” hardness and stability of form, 
assuring a fine appearance permanently. 

And, of all fine wall treatments, noth- 
ing excels the wall paneled in rotary-cut 
birch veneers for exquisite beauty and 
enduring satisfaction. 


For Furniture, too 


Wisconsin-Michigan birch is a preferred 
cabinetwood. Today, birch furniture —in 
early period designs—is again the vogue 
with people of discerning taste and has 
attained new heights of deserved pop- 
ularity that will be perpetuated by the 
sterling qualities of the wood itself. 
Your home trimmed in birch and fur- 
nished in birch will ever win the enthu- 
siastic admiration of your friends and will 
be a preferred purchase with judges of 
values should you desire to sell some day. 


T: the natural beauty of birch, mod- 


ASSOCIATION 


244 F. R. A. BUILDING, OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 













THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


~~ & RADIOLA 60 


SUPER-HETERODYNE 



















Buy with confidence 
where you see this sign 









RCA RADIOLA 60— Beautifully designed table model of new Radiola Super-Heterodyne 
with A.C. electric operation. Single control with illuminated dial. Ideal for congested 
broadcasting areas — highly sensitive for places remote from broadcast stations. Two-toned 
walnut veneered cabinet. An instrument of wonderful musical range and tone fidelity. 

$147 (less Radiotrons) 














Radio receiver and speaker as separate units permit a flexi- 





bility in arrangement not possible with the larger cabinet 






combinations. 


The “60” Super-Heterodyne may be put on a library shelf 





or a small side table, and be connected with the speaker 






placed anywhere in the room—or in another room. The best 






reproducer to use with the “60” is the new “106” Electro- 






Dynamic. This is of the same type as that used in the de 






luxe cabinet models of the new Super-Heterodynes. 














Ne 
106 


RCA ELECTRO-DYNAMIC / 

















SPEAKER 106—The incom- 
parable reproducing instru- 
ment of the type used in the 
new cabinet Radiolas now 
available as a separate unit. Operates from 
A.C. house current. A beautiful little piece 
of furniture as well as a reproducer of amaz- 
ing range and tone. $88 
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RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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a small gold safety pin in Jap- 156 pages 
anese. And there are liable to be 
times right here in America when a ae 
few inches of darning cotton in the Glossary 
FOR FINE HOUSES SHOWN IN hand are worth any amount back Chronology 
—— home. In other words, this is a oe 
MR. CHILD, plans and, supervises resi” | | gift that no traveler will mind war. 


and these books show representative exam- 


to erect. Price $5.00 delivered. 


24 designs mostly two-story, 


Spanish styles. Price $10.00 delivered. 


Each Contains: Exterior Views, 
Descriptions, Estimates. 


Send check or call and 
see the books 





“STUCCO HOUSES” (cloth) 14” x 26”, 
$15,000 to 
$140,000 to erect. English, French, Italian, 


Plans, 


HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 
Suite 1207, 280 Madison Ave., at 40th St., New York 











BIRD FILLING STATIONS 


Patented July 13, 1926 
Feed the birds 
NOW and 
help them 
through the 
winter. 

AUTOMATIC 
Suet always 
clean and ac- 
cessible to 
last particle. 
For smallest 
home or larg- 
est estate. 
Every home 
should have 
No. 1 several. 








No, 2 
Price $1.25 


tree or bracket in U.S. columns, etc, 


LEWIS P. KELLY 
R. F. D. 4, Dept. B Peoria, Il. 





Price $1 .50 * For window 
No. 1 to hang from Postage paid casings, porch 








The Fuguet’s 


of Darien, Connecticut 


announce that they have left on a four 
months buying trip, prior to their re-opening 
in a much larger establishment and 

a new address 


to be announced later 








little roll-up kit in Figure 23, but 
I can imagine nothing that might 
be more useful at a crucial mo- 
ment. Imagine, for example, try- 
ing to buy a needle in Greek, or 


packing into her bag. The price 


green moiré, bound with the same 
or contrasting colors. The tan 
bound with brown is extremely 
effective. — THE Vas Suop, 756 
Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 


ANYTHING made by the blind 
has a tremendous fascination for 
me. | examine it carefully for im- 
perfections, and when I find 

perhaps far more perfect than 
things made by those who have 
full use of their eyes the marvel 
seems incomprehensible. For ex- 
ample, the hearth brush in Figure 
24 is made of broom, neatly shaped 


- 
and tapered and strongly bound | 
with cord in bright colors — red, 
green, blue, yellow, and pink It 


looks very much like the brushes 


Get Acquainted with 
Furniture Styles 





250 illustrations | 







ples of his work. ° ae ; ; ha 
“COLONIAL HOUSES" 1334 x 19 inches, = ee pny et postage. The $400 
30 two-story designs, $15,000 to $300,000 roll comes in ack, tan, gray, or POSTPAID 





FIG. 24 


made by the peasants abroad, but 
is ever so much less expensive, for 
it costs but $1.25, postpaid. It 
measures three quarters of a yard 
long and is an efficient aid at the 
fireplace. — BLINDCRAFT SHOP, 39 
Newbury Street, Boston. 








A brief, compact and easy-to-read résumé 
of the principal periods and styles in fur- 
niture together with review of principal 
designers. A veritable mine of information 
for the student or the casual reader. En- 
dorsed by librarians, architects, designers 
and decorators. Price barely covers pro- 
duction costs. A nice gift. 








Write for vour copy today 


CENTURY FURNITURE CO. 
54-A Logan St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


























HISTORIC SAMPLER 
Portraying the Boston Tea Party, Paul 
Revere, Washington taking command of 
the Army and his headquarters. $6.00 
postpaid. Cross-stitch patte if RY 00, Ma- 
terial $2.00. Made to order $30 

EMMA A. § SYLVESTER 
55 Temple Place Boston, Mass. 

















of Home Economics, 834 E. 58 





Alice ) Beadieg, seh shows how 

er ke soe sell foods, cater, 

* profital < E 

Mot tor Inns, C: oe 51 ways 

ney. ic! rofits assured 

today for illus. booklet, *‘Cooking 
FRE American 


58th St., Chicago 








GOLD FISH Imported Japanese, Chi- 
nese and American fish 
Aquarium plants, castles, shells and supplies. 
We make artistic aquariums suitable for beauti- 
ful homes, conservatories, the laboratory, etc. 
lustrated circular free 
Pioneer Aquarium Works, Racine, Wis. 























Write for free port- 
folio of designs HB-6 


KILLZUN, INC. 


TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Fitted Like 
a Glove 


Now The “Ugly Duckling”? Of 
The Bathroom Is Concealed 


ELCOMED is this perfected sani- 

tary toilet chair which transforms 
the unsightly 
boudoir fixture that matches the color 
scheme of the bathroom. 

Fits the toilet bowl like a glove; off 
and on in a minute. 
new plumbing. Easy to clean, sanitation 
insured by exclusive patented features. 


toilet into a handsome 


Adjustable for old or 







al 


new plumbing 


REPRODUCTIONS from 
ORIGINALS 


Add Charm 
to Your 
Home With 
This Spin- 
ning Wheel 





Patterned 
after priceless 
originals. 
Also a beauti- 
ful selection 
of Windsor 
Chairs with 
Hand-Woven 
Rush Bottom Seats. Comb Backs, Lad- 
der Backs, Rockers, Butterfly Tables, 
Crickets and many other styles. 

Most Moderately Priced 
Write For Descriptive Illustrations 


AN EARLY AMERICAN 
Dept. HB-2 
165 W. Wacker Drive 


Antique Finish 


Chicago, Ill. 











LA oe Have Fun 
fe SD Makine Money 


<a) ; 
2) Ps Yes, You Can — Anybody 
en Can make a lot of money 
h—~- right at home and, what's more, 


have real fun doing it. We show 

you how, we furnish everything 
necessary on an easy basis. 

to learn about our 

Costs Nothing plan; all details are 

given you free. Write today for beautifully illus- 

trated idea book telling all about our methods 

which have made so many women independent. 

Learn how easy it is to make from $10 to $25 

per week in the most delightful home work 

you can imagine. Don’t miss this opportu- 

nity! Write now. It’s FREE. 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
Dept. 88-B, ADRIAN, MICH. 








Washable Viyella 
FLANNEL ROBES and BED JACKETS 


“tinmediatan” $18 and $25 


WITHERS, KIRK, KENTUCKY 














{ sy Boston Folk Industries 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY / anni oomee 
“America’s Most Quoted Periodical.” fitted perfectly fi es pore peagle eng 
lorence A. Chase 
$4.00 a year IL 15 Fayette Street Boston, Mass. 
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For, the Up-to- date Housekeeper * 























BEAUTIFIES 
sruCCO 


StoneTex treated concrete, stucco or 
masonry retain their original beauty of 
surface. And more, for StoneTex im- 
parts an artistic stonelike finish which 
defeats the inroads of soot and dust. 
Weather-stains, mottling, and damp- 
ness disappear before the magic of 
StoneTex. 





Ask for color chart 
THE TRUSCON LABORATORIES 
307 Truscon Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


TRUSCON 








BEAUTIFUL 
MEXICAN 
HARDWOODS 
Amapa 
Huanacastle 
Spanish Cedar 
Imported from the 
Tropics of Mexico 
Discriminating home builders 
whose tastes favor beauty and 
distinction in Interior Finish 
may now obtain delivery of 
these rich woods direct from 
the Tropics. 
Cabinet Work, 
Mand Carving- 


made according to your designs 





Samples of wooas free on request 


ROY & TITCOMB, Ine. 
NOGALES, ARIZONA 














DE — EDITION. The most wonderful 

0 of home plans ever published. 224 pages, 

istrations of floor plans, photos 

mate cost to build — of medium 

1 homes, cottages, b nga pts and 
gs, < 








yy can ae til have seem 
is boc save vouh ani s of dollars 
FRE Di RIC K H. G OWING, Architect 

101 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 











PLAN BOOK 


With over 300 illus- 
trations. Homes of 
all types. 

Price $1.00 
postpaid. 
Published by 
R. L. STEVENSON 
ARCHITECT 
516 Paddock Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 


HOMES 


OF CMASACTIR 























CZECHOSLOVAKIA is written 
all over the dish towels in Figure 
1—that is, figuratively speak- 
ing. They have that wholesome 
colorful peasant quality so charac- 
teristic of the products of that 
bustling little country. They are 
of all-linen crash in the un- 
bleached color, with woven stripes 
of bright red and blue. The 
combination is so cheerful that 
these would make any kitchen a 
more pleasant place. The towels 
seem to me to have the effect of 
being gay without trying to be 
so — decorative without self-con- 








” 


scious effort. They are 20” x 30 
and cost $3.75 a half dozen; $7.50 


Roller towels to match, 
’ are $1.75 each. These 


a dozen. 
18” x 30’ 
prices are postpaid. — Haas LINEN 
SHop, 84 North Avenue, New 
Rochelle, New York. 


THESE butter moulds from Eng- 
land, Figure 2, are not only amus- 
ing, but very easy to use, and 
give vou a chance to offer vour 
family and your guests something 
different. They are made _ of 
wood and are handled somewhat 
like butter paddles. That is, 
vou have them cold and wet, fit 
the two halves together, and 
pack in the butter through the 
opening that remains, smooth- 
ing it off. Then you dip the 
mould into hot water, open it to 
slip out the form, and start over 
again, placing the completed 
moulds of butter on the ice to 
harden. Therefore you need only 
one mould, although a variety is 


interesting. They come in the 
rose, swan, and bunny shapes, of 
which the rose is, perhaps, the 
most popular. Postpaid, they are 
$1.35. each. — OLIvER A. OLSON 











Company, 907 Madison Avenue. 
NG PSG; 
om 
FIG. 3 


THE shoe rack in Figure 3 has, 
vou will see if vou look sharply, an 
unusual feature. The two bars 
are held at a slant, so that the 
shoes, instead of falling off every 
time the door is opened, stay 
firmly in place. The rack is made 
of brass, nickel plated, so that it 
is exceptionally strong and at the 
same time is light in weight. 
It comes in two sizes, 20” and 24” 
in length, so that you can utilize 
the full width of your closet door. 
For packing it collapses almost 
flat and can be sent by parcel 
post. The price is the same for 
both sizes, $1.50, postpaid. — 
Puitip F. Harr, 38 East oth 
Street, N. Y.C. 


ANYONE who has gone through 
the agony of redecorating a bath- 
room, only to have the shower 
curtain ruin the effect in a few 
months by breaking out with 
mildew spots, will be glad to know 
about a new shower-curtain mate- 
rial which is mildew proof. In 
addition to this most important 
Virtue, it also is waterproof and 
a fast color. The material comes 
in two weaves. One is like plain 
glazed chintz, while the other is a 
moiré, and it also may be procured 
in small flower patterns in the 
chintz. To clean it, one simply 
wipes it with a damp cloth. In 
the regulation six-foot-square size, 
made up with rings ready to hang, 
a curtain costs $12.50, postpaid. 
The plain material comes in 
almost any color, and you may 
order extra for the window if you 
like. — THE Batu Suop, 390 Park 
Avenue, N. Y. C. 
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ART CRAFT WARE 





THE TEA KET BOILING POT 
A two-purpose tea kettle and boiling pot. 
> sale at the better gift fam or mailed 
irect to you stage prepaid) 
upon receipt pie order for $8.50 
A real art object of great utility 
that will last for generations, the 
Tea Ket makes a wonderful gift or 
bridge prize. 


ART CRAFT WARE 
STUDIOS 
325 S. Liberty Street, Jackson, Michigan 








DISTINCTIVE HOMES 


George W. Repp, Architect 






i NE WwW BOOK of ines and floor plans ot 
up-to-date designs for bungalows and ig a) 
two-story mage 5-10 rooms. ... $ 
ervice and s al designs 
DISTINC TIVE HOMES LAN SERVICE 
11844 S.Western Ave., tC mnie Ill. 















WEATHERVANES 
Individual de- 
signs a special- 
ty. Catalogue 
on request, 

NATURE STUDIO 
243 W. Biddle St. 

Baltimore, Md. 














JAPANESE FLOWERING CHERRIES, 
CHINESE FLOWERING CRABS, ETC. 
Free Book With Color Illustrations 
A. E. WOHLERT 
928 Montgomery Avenue :: Narberth, Pa. 








The 
HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL 
GARDENING MANUAL 


will show you how to achieve 
beauty in your garden 


$4.00 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY BOOKSHOP 
8 Arlington street 


Boston 
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Overheated Homes and Common 


Colds Predispose toward 
Tuberculosis and Pneumonia 


—say Health Officers of 225 Cities 


The widely published results of a recent survey remedy: install an automatic regulator which 
by the Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis Associa- “notices” a temperature change of only one 
tion, contain a warningto every American fam- degree and advances or checks the fire. 


ily against the danger of overheating the home. A -H Cinteal 
Leaders of the medical profession almost unan- utomatic feat Wontro 


imously condemn overheated homes and fre- Prevents Overheating 

quent colds. These arch enemies of health Over 3,000,000 people are provided with this 
are closely connected. Their relationship has protection. They enjoy real heating comfort 
been established once for all by the tests of without ever touching dampe rs or drafts. At 
Dr. C.-E. A. Winslow (Yale School of Medi- the same time, they save fuel and have warm 
cine) in New York City schools. In these rooms to dress in every morning through 
tests, overheating the rooms by only two de- jock control. Hold a council of war in your 
Brees caused a seventy per cent increase IN home against overheating. You can get action 
respiratory illness. quickly from a nearby Minneapolis-Honeywell 
If you could have a heating engineer make a_ service station. All winter to pay, on our 
24hour chart of the temperature in your Budget Plan. The complete story of the new 
home with old-fashioned hand regulation of discoveries is told in our free booklet, “The 
the heating plant, you would be amazed at High Cost of Overheating.”” Clip the coupon 
the variations. There is only one feasible and mail it today for your copy. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


titi a HEAT REGULATOR 
Hold a oe en War ~H O N E bind E L L 


Against the Common Cold 
FOR COAL-OIL-GAS 





















Do you think that the com- 
mon cold is an important fac- 
tor in reducing the resistance 
of the body to diseases of the 
respiratory tract, like tuber- 
culosis, pneumonia, etc.? 


In your opinion, is overheat- 
ing of living quarters an im- 
portant factor in predispos- 
ing toward the above men- 
tioned diseases? 


225 


























MINNEAPOLIS” aaah cdaionee REGUL ATOR Co., Executiv ve Offices, Sie olis 









(Also Manufacturers 
Factories: Minneapolis, Minn und Wabash, Ind. ee : and l a me 
troit, Cleveland, Provider ie irk, Se. Louis, neinn Milwaukee, Pittsbur more y D. ¢ Buffalo, Syr 
cuse, St. Paul, Denver, Lo: reles, Portland, § f N W on, eld, Mass. mada: Halifax, N. §., Se 


John, N. B., Ma Sey Toronto 





MINNEAPOLIS-HONEY WELL 
REGULATOR COMPANY 
2745 4th Ave., So., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Send your free booklet,“The 
High Cost of Overheating.” 
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For the Up-to-date Housekeeper 
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‘* PRISON”? 


**Just an invalid! Unable to 

go from floor to floor — un- 
able to join my family — 
confined for life Mire 
to a single floor! But all is 
changed now. I travel at 
will up or down, throughout 
my home, by means of the 


SEDGWICK 
INVALID ELEVATOR 


which has been a blessing 
indeed.’’ Safely and easily 
operated—easily and 
quickly installed. 

Consult your architect or write 

us for Descriptive Booklet 
SEDG WICK MACHINE WORKS 
157 West 15th Street, New York 


Elevators, Trunk Lifts, Fuel Lifts and 
Dumb Waiters for the home. 




















re ° . 
Victor Electric Fireplace 
A Complete Fireplace, beautiful in design, 
furnished in White — Mahogany or Walnut 
finish. Sets against the wall like a piece of 
furniture. Looks like a genuine fire and its 
furnace principle of heating is a surprise to all. 
Operating cost same as operating two flat 
. No installation— just plug into any 
tric outlet. Clean, odorless, healthful 
F R EE Write for folders “* Victor Electric 
Fireplace Unit” and “What 
Makes a Home.’ 
COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 
Mirs. of Colonial Dampers for genuine fireplaces. 
4605 Roosevelt Road Chicago, Ill. 














BOOKS OF HOLLYWOOD'S NEWEST HOMES 





- 22nd Edition BUNGALOWCRAFT — 
English type (like above) bungalows with shin- 


gle roofs, 4 to 9 rooms. 
— 4th Edition New Spanish Bungalows. 
— 2nd Edition Two Story Homes De Luxe — 
anish and English Homes. Select the Home 
you've dreamed about.’ 
Price $1 each postpaid — 3 books for $2.50 
Plans and specifications furnished. It will pay 
you to send now. 


THE BUNGALOWCRAFT CO., Dept. 
527 I. W. Hellman Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 








SPANISH HOMES 


OF CALIFORNIA 





A 48-page postiet Fd botographe and floor plans of 
homes of § ib fluence 4 ned by leading ar- 
chitects of aes alifornia. Ask your news dealer 
or mail check or —~t- order of $1.00 to 

THE ROY HILTON COMPANY 
405 Kress Bidg. Long Beach, California 
Plan Service and Special Architectural Designing 

















THIS pitcher of lovely old-blue 
pottery with its fitted egg-beater 
cover is one of those utilitarian 
objects that will make a kitchen 
more beautiful as well as more 
efficient. A piece of the same 


pottery has been selected by the 
Metropolitan 


Museum for its 


FIG. 4 

special merits, so you can rest 
assured that there is real beauty 
in this one. From the point of 
view of usefulness it is far easier 
to whip cream or beat eggs in a 
covered dish where they cannot 
spatter, and it also is an advan- 
tage to have them in a pitcher 
from which they will pour. For 
beating up custards or eggnogs 
this would be ideal. And it is 
quite handsome enough to offer 
anyone as a present. The price is 
perhaps the nicest thing about it, 
98 cents packed. It will be sent 
by express collect on receipt of 
the purchase price. — R. H. Macy 
& Company, INnc., Broadway and 
34th Street, N. Y.C. 





FIG. § 


ONE of the very neatest inven- 
tions that I have seen lately is 
the shower-bath curtain hook, in 





Figure 5. The ordinary hook 
sticks to the bar, absolutely re- 
fusing to budge, while you pull 
and haul at the curtain, with a 
ten-to-one chance of tearing it. 
With these hooks, one touch and 
your curtain slides along like 
greased lightning as the rollers 
glide along the bar. They are 
made of nickel and come in three 
sizes — 1”, 13”, and 13”. These 
are to be used with 3”, 1”, and 
1} bars, respectively. It is 
fairly important that they be the 
right size. The price, postpaid, is 
$1.75 adozen. — THE Batu Suop, 
390 Park Avenue, N. Y.C. 


EVEN silk underwear when lJaun- 
dered has to be rubbed a little, 
unless you have one of the tidy 
little tools in Figure 6. At the 
top of the hollow tube is a com- 
pressed air valve and, as the 
plunger is operated with short 
peppy strokes, the bubbles are 
forced down through the fabric, 
making a constant suds and 
eliminating the necessity of in- 
jurious rubbing. For dry cleaning 


C 





FIG. 6 
at home this is almost  indis- 
pensable, because with it one’s 


hands need not touch the gasoline 
or naptha. It is useful for dyeing 
at home too, since the washer 
distributes the color evenly and 
smoothly throughout the fabric. 
It is 18” high, is made of polished 
brass, nickel, and copper, and is 
very light. The price is $2.50, 
postpaid. — LEo STALKER & Com- 
PANY, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
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BEAUTIFUL 





~ = Including 
15 MODEL HOMES! 


collected by us and 
bound into a handsome 
portfolio. These typical 
exteriors from all over 
the United States will be 
particularly useful to the 


Send poy home ee 

° mt to any part of the 
for this United States or Canada 
BOOK! upon receipt of 20c in 


stamps or coin. 


Te Ever Hot Heater Co. 


5222 Wesson Avenue + Detroit, Mich. 














A CON DENSED eet of health rules — many 
\ of which may be easily followed right in 
your own home, or while traveling. You will 
find in this little book a wealth of information 
about food elements and their relation to 
physical welfare. 

Control Your Weight Without 

Drugs or Tiresome Exercises 


@ Effective weight control diets, acid 
So 






and bland diets, laxative and blood- 
building diets, and diets used in 
the correction of various chronic 
maladies 

The bookis for FREE circulation. 
Not a mail order advertisement. 
Name and address on card will 
bring it without cost or obli- 
gation. 


: poet EXTENSION BUREAU 
Health Bidg., Battle Creek, Mich. 






















Prepaid anywhere. 
GEORGE P. TELLING 
1754 Corson St., Pasadena, Calif. 











A ‘olonial hinges, latches and such 
‘in hand-forged iron. Reproduc- 
tions of distinctive old patterns. 
MYRON S. TELLER 
280 Wall St. Kingston, N. Y. 














Desert Drums, by Leo Crane. 
(Little, Brown.) Here is the au- 
thentic history of the Pueblo 
Indians; not the reminiscent pic- 
ture of Indian life that Collins 
drew, but a thorough-going survey 
by a man who has ruled four reser- 
vations of Indians for the Govern- 
ment and knows what he is talking 
about. His pictures are colourful; 
his sensational facts about the 
current Government _ policy is 
political dynamite. It is a forth- 
right and an important book. — 
Vanity Fair. 


DESERT DRUMS 
5.00 at all booksellers 
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Rorimer-Brooks Studios 


FEBRUARI L929 





show how Fenestra Casements give smart style to this 


Normandy Living Room 
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rE 4 om is a real dis- 
ee | tinction for the story 


and a half ‘studio’ living 
room in a tall, stately 
group of Fenestra Case- 
ments,’ says Louis 
Rorimer of the noted 
Cleveland Studios, 
Rorimer-Brooks. ‘‘Cur- 





tain the casements in 
long straight folds of 
A narrow slit of casement jfos/e de Jou) over sheer, 


up three steps carries out 
the Norman Spirit 


filmy gauze. Place a 
Norman dresser at one side with racks of 
gleaming pewter or interesting pottery. 
Draw up a big easy chair. Already, what 
might have been an ordinary room takes on 
the dignity and charm of old Normandy.” 

But this is more than a masterpiece of the 
interior decorator’s art. It is a luxuriously 
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comfortable and eminently convenient room. 
The casements, with their narrow bars and 
graceful gleaming panes, admit a flood of 
daylight. They open wide to summer breezes, 
yet lock tight against cold and stormy weather 

all without sticking, swelling or rattling. 
The screens are on the inside where they last 
longer and at the same time offer protection 
for the draperies. And with all their advan- 
tages of appearance and of utility, they cost 


little, if any, more than ordinary windows. 


For all over the POUSE 
These better steel windows may be had in 


a wide variety of types and sizes suitable for 





Easily washed Open wide for 
from the inside 10¢ ventilation. 


They open ata 
finger touch 


fen estra 


steel casement windows 
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every room in the house. There are even 
Fenestra Basement Windows to brighten and 
make modern the furnace room and laundry. 


Free Book of decorating suggestions 


Assisted by nationally known decorators, we 
have prepared a beautifully illustrated book 
of interiors entitled “Decorating with Case- 
ments.” This will give you an entirely new 
idea of all the fascinating possibilities of 
Fenestra Casements and it will be a wonderful 
help in solving all your curtaining problems. 
With it, you can work out in your own home 
the most interesting and original of interior 
decorating ideas. A copy of this inspiring 
book will be sent you FREE on request. Fill 
out, clip and mail the coupon today. 

DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
2258 East Grand Boulerard, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me a copy of your new book 


‘Decorating with Casements,”” no cost or obligation. 
My Name.. 


PRON os 5 25a Gran gs 
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unshine-framed Ln beauty 


Sunshine, slanting through bedroom 
windows on a golden afternoon . . . or 
sunshine stealing in from the east to say 
good morning ... what cheer and charm 
it brings if you treat windows as you 
would pictures, and frame them in lovely 
drapery effects! 


Windows are creating in homes of today 
beauty that was unthought of only a few 
years ago .. . because modern decorative 
hardware makes possible such an infinite 
variety of new and ip an drapery 
treatments. Nor has the draping art ever 
served so well the ends of convenience, 
utility and health. 


Gone ... or rapidly disappearing ... are 
heavy valances and stuffy lambrequins. In 


their place. K.irsch drapery hardware. Perhaps, the grace- 
ful lines and rich color harmonies of Kirsch Better 
Wood Poles, as shown in the charming room pictured 
above .. . a room that light and air may always enter. 


Yetcomplete privacy also isassured ... where Kirsch Poles 
with 06 Draw Cord Equipmentareused. Atouch of 
the draw cord ... silken folds close silently and smoothly 
. . .overlapping at the center. This is an exclusive Kirsch 
advantage ...as is the feature that permits rings to glide 
over poles of any design without marring the finish. 


There are, of course, countless other beautiful effects 
that may be yours if you choose drapery hardware by 





Kirsch . . . offered in wood, aluminum of 
iron... for windows and rooms of every 
type . . . in period style or the latest 
modernistic vogue. 


For beautiful windows, choose your 
drapery hardware from the complete 
Kirsch line. To do so insures not only 
style leadership but quality of 
materials and workmanship that have 
made Kirsch foremost in its field. Many 
of these latest offerings of fashion are 
charmingly illustrated and described in 
The 1929 Kirsch Book . . . a new style- 
book of window and door draping, which 
will be sent you on request. Kirsch 
Manufacturing Company, 700 Prospect 
Ave., Sturgis, Michigan, U.S.A. 
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Correspondence Schools 
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LAN DSCAPE ARCHITECT, 


we At Home—By Mail 


Big fees; pleasant health- 
ful work; a dignified, un 
crowded profession 
off ering remarkable 


and women. Ex 
perts earn $50 to $200 
a week. Some students 
pay for course trom fees 
earned while studying. 


Ww rite today for details. 


Combined with National 
School of Landscape Des sign 


15 Plymouth Bidg. 





Des Moines, Ia. 











Information 








Gamping 


again. The glorious summer 
for youngsters. 


The camp movement, 
which has grown to such 
tremendous proportions, of- 
fers to your boy girl 
opportunities for a healthful 
summer amid cheerful and 
congenial surroundings. 


and 


It’s not too early to plan. 
Write us your requirements 
and we shall be glad to make 
suggestions. 


THE 
ATLANTIC PUBLICATIONS 
EpucaTIONAL DiIRECTORY 
8 ARLINGTON STREET 


Boston ’ MASSACHUSETTS 











“Ohe 
Professional 
Schools 


offer opportunities for de- 
velopment of special talents 
and interests. 

They are worth your con- 
sideration either for your- 
self or for your children. 

Write us of your interests, 
and let us suggest a course, 
or school, which would aid 
in the development of your 
own resources or those of 
your children. 


THE 
ATLANTIC PUBLICATIONS 
EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


200 FirrH AVENUE 
New York City 






































INTERIOR 
NICO) VETO). 


FOUR MONTHS 
PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSE 
Period and Modernistic styles, 
color harmony, draperies and all 
fundamentals. Personal instruc- 
tion by New York decorators 





RESIDENT DAY CLASSES 
start Feb. 4... Send for Catalog 16R 


HOME STUDY COURSE 
starts at once. . Send for Catalog 16F 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
578 Madison Ave. Est. 1916 New York 











CLARENCE H. WHITE 
GOL or PHOTGGRAPHY 


Small gg > offering training for artistic pho- 
tography. Catalogue. Mrs. Clarence H. White, 
Director, 460 West 144th St., New York. 














NEW ENGLAND 


As an Educational Centre 


ForMERLY all eyes turned to New 
England as the cultural centre of the 
United States. But with prosperity 
and leisure, other localities have been 
able to establish themselves and offer 
educational advantages along lines of 
their own, equal to those of New Eng- 
land. Tradition, thought, and feeling, 
however, still draw students from all 
parts of the world, and New England 
maintains its prestige, offering ad- 
vantages of its own. 





NATURAL BEAUTY 








With the opening up of a network 
of good roads in New England, more 
people than ever have become ac- 
quainted with its charming quaintness 
and beauty and the variety of the 
landscape. Is it any wonder that 
schools cling to their old locations in 
the hills, and that camps have adopted 
as their own the mountain lakes and 
rugged shores? 


“INV IGORATING :C LIMATE 





A A long autumnal season, with frosty 
mornings and warm days, and the cold 
and dry winters, permitting out-of- 
door activities, make the climate very 
healthful. Everyone learns the joys of 
winter sports, and healthy children 
tumble around in the snow or skate on 
clear, thick ice, adding zest to appetites 
and quickness to alert minds. 


Traprrion 


[Tradition is strong in the old seats 
of learning, and many schools cluster 
around the colleges and universities 
Consequently these schools are able to | 
take advantage of many of the college 
facilities and to keep before the minds | 
of the young people the inspiration of | 
what awaits them within the college | 
gates. 
It is tradition also which keeps 
standards high and inflexible. Sever- 
al old establishggl schools, with less 
modern equipmept than many, at- 
tract each year a group of earnest stu- 
dents, who know that when they have 
won their dipiomas something fine | 


and worth while has been accom- 
plished. Equipment, however, as a 
general rule is excellent at these cen- 
tury-old schools, as more and more 
loyal alumni, during the course of 
many years, have created large endow- 
ments. This enables a school to be 
placed on a high plane, as it is not 
forced to depend entirely upon the 
support of pupils in attendance. A 
strong faculty guide and dirgci the 
education of the students, lagBe fields 
are given them for outdoos, games, 
gymnasiums for indoor sports, and 
libraries and clubrooms for leisure 
hours. 


BROADENING 
And, as all the wealth of tradition 
has been spread abroad, students 
gather in New England each year from 
all over the United States, and many 
from foreign countries. 
The exchange of ideas and customs 
enlarges the interest and vision of any 
who may have been slightly provincial, 


INFLUENCES 


for the best private schools have 
proved that they produce broad- 
minded young persons who do not 


compete alone with a small group, but 
must be prepared to compete with 
people of the best standing from every 
part of the world 

Prejudices melt away, and a reali- 
zation of the nec sssit} for highest 
personal standards becomes a part of 
the training 
INDIVIDUAL REQUIREMENTS 

There is no parental gift to a son or 
daughter greater than a sound and 
thorough education. The benefits to 
be derived from a locality depend 
largely upon the individual and cir- 
cumstances, but it is essential that the 
standards of the school selected be 
high and the courses conducted by 
instructors whom the children can 
admire and respect. Furthermore, be- 
fore making a choice it is well to 
note whether there are broadening 
influences and a cultural atmosphere 
in the school. Without this the chief 
benefits of education would be lost. 


Massachusetts 











Boston School of 
Interior Decoration and 
Architectural Design 


Resident and Correspondence Courses 
Day and Evening Classes 
One Year Course 
One Session Courses Sho 


European Travel Course 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue outlining 
Interior Decoration in all its phases 
234C toreatee St., Boston, Massachusetts 
Telephone KEN more 4320 


. Courses 








Correspondence Schools 














“$80. a Week. Now 
Betty! 


—and such delightful work!” 
AN you imagine how I feel? It’s 
like a dream, but it’s true. And 

the work is so fascinating — so differ- 

ent trom the office humdrum. I'm 

managing a beautiful little tea room, 

you know, and earning a real income. 

It all started through an ad I saw.” 


Be a Tea Room Manager 


Tea room managers, assistant managers, table 
directors, etc., urgently needed. Women every- 
where are finding quick success in this new and 
growing profession. We teach you entire busi- 
ness in your spare time and show you how to 
earn while you learn. You can easily qualify for 
a splendid. well-paid position, or open a tea 
room of your own. Write at once for FREE 
forty -f our page book, ‘‘Pouring Tea for 


Profit.’ Use coupon. 

ar ntesaie es ——_ oe oe oy 
Lewis Tea Room INSTITUTE 1 
Dept. 


BH-8270, Washington, D. C. | 


am interested in the opportunities for 
women in the tea room, motor inn and 
cafeteria field. Please send me, without 
obligation, your FREE BC IOK, “Pouring 
Tea for Profit. 


| TAOS oisks-vdve ‘ 
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STYLE HAS BEEN SET TO SWIFTER TEMPO 


aoe and nose so leet, so smart, so stalwart 


as the 71@W Les ee, 





a 








The New President Fight Brougham for Five bespeaks cioguently the velvet roads 


mastery of its 115=horsepower world -champion chassis. Broadcloth upholstery UST as a musician weaves the pattern of his 

of French pillow type, \ ith folding center arm rest in rear seat, and adjustable 

ariver’s seat. Priced $2350, at the factory. Equipment, other than standard, extra. theme in rhythmic harmony so have Studebaker’s 
> 


artists in coachcraft expressed the brilliant spirit 


of these new champion motor cars. 


far 





Fleetness, stamina, and trustworthiness 





beyond what other motor cars have ever 


proved — are the qualities which enable 





Studebaker to hold every official stock car speed 








and endurance record. And these are the very 


The New President Fight Convertible Cabriolet for Four splendidly interprets the un- 
mat hed performance it provides. Tok ling top permits this smart closed car to be 


attributes interpreted in every virile line and 


. 4 I . . . . 
convert dintoanopen roadster. Dual carburetion.dloudaille double: acting hy draulic 
° “ AF J 4 ¥ . 
shock absorbers. Priced $1895, atthe factory. Equipment, other than standard, extra. 


contour of these incomparable new Studebakers! 
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The New Commander Regal Roadster for Four offers thrilling performance and smart appearance. 
Available with six-cylinder or straight-cisht engine. Ball bearing spring shackles and hydraulic 
shock absorbers. Priced $1450 or $1595, at the factory. Equipment, other than standard, extra. 
































‘ , . The New Commander Victoria for Four provides companionable transporta= 
Studebaker 5 undisputed performance leader- tion with generous roominess. Individual chairs for driver and companion. 
Lounge seat for two. Noneshatterable windshield. Double-drop trame. 

° e ye 6 e on le ee er Bee ce - eee ae - xtra. 
ship, remarkable riding ease and traditional reli- Priced $1375 or $1525, at the factory. Equipment, other than standard, extra 


ability, are here linked brilliantly with forward 


styling. Turn to Studebaker for world champion - 
swiftness. Turn to Studebaker for beauty un- ST. | ) F RB A | ‘ FE R 


approached in Studebaker’s four great price ranges. Buildler of C hampions 





Turn to Studebaker if you would not pay more 


than you should for less than Studebaker provides. 
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The Woman’s Side 
of the Question 


as Told by 
One Herself 
in the Tale of 


* The 
Witching 
House 





ching 
(Jouse 


LWAYS there are two sides to every 

question. Besides which, there's 

also the other side. The woman’s side. 

Sometimes it’s even both sides, and 
the ends. 


Take Jim and Bess Sanderson for instance. 
He at first totally ignored her wantings 
for the Witching House. But sooner or later 
he bought it. In this case it was sooner. 


Then when it came to the heating of it, 
he had his eyes opened good and wide. 
He found out that Mrs. Bess had him 
backed off the boards, when it came to the 
right down chilly facts about that 
intentionally warm subject. 


Furthermore, she knew exactly how best 
to “‘do over’ and “‘fix up’ that two- 
century-old house, formerly occupied by 
accredited witches. In truth, she knew so 
much about it, that we finally persuaded 
her to write it up. 


After which we made it into a delightful 
little bookie. Admittedly it was written 
mostly for “‘you women folks.’’ But I’ve 
noticed lately, that the letters of request 
for it, are more and more coming from 
men. The book’s name is‘‘The Witching 
House.”’ And with a reason. If you really 
want to get the woman's side of the 
question, send for it. It’s yours for the 
asking. 





IRVINGTON, NEW YORK 


Representatives in all principal cities of the 
United States and Canada 
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UST as the heavy rich tapestries of the Middle Ages were 
made because the great stone walls of medieval castles 
needed warmth and color, so the lovely murals of to-day are 
adapted to the need of this century. Since our modern houses 
and apartments are warm and comfortable, our hangings need 
not be so heavy, and since even our largest halls are less spa- 
cious, so our modern hangings must be smaller. Our desire for 
color, however, is probably as great as that of our ancestors. 
This is what might be called the economic explanation of the 
silk murals of Lydia Bush-Brown, some of which have been 
exhibited at Mrs. Ehrich’s this winter. Artistically, they 
need no explanation, for even to the uninitiated they are under- 
standable and beautiful, while to anyone who has even the 
most rudimentary knowledge of batik they are doubly enjoy- 
able. The colors are gorgeous beyond description —clear, rich, 
and brilliant. New York and The City of Towers were both 
frankly modern — with these subjects they could not be 
otherwise. Sea Anemones, Under the Sea, and Jellyfish were 
marvels of delicate drawing in blue-greens. The Terraced 
Hill, Fountain and Fig Trees, and Grapevines in the Spring all 
had a strong Oriental feeling, though they were diffused with 
a modern spirit. And here, perhaps, is the real appeal of these 
hangings. As voulook at them, they cease to be abstract objects 
of beauty, and you unconsciously begin to transfer them in your 
mind to the walls of a house, imagining what that soft flame 
would do to a dull wall, or how the purple-blue would go over a 
fireplace — and then you realize what the artist has achieved. 


A the gallery of the Arts Council there has been an exhibit 
of German wallpapers loaned by Professor Charles R. 
Richards, Director of Industrial Art of the General Education 
Board. The striking point of similarity in all these papers 
was that they all depended for effect on the skillful manipula- 
tion of straight lines, blocks, dots, and occasionally semi- 
circular lines, in many tones of one color. At first glance they 
appeared to be very simple, but a second glance and a third 
made one realize how restful and yet how stimulating they 
would be when hung. One of the best was white, with broad 
lines of silver-white making shimmering contrasts. 


T the same time that the Valentine Galleries were ex- 
hibiting the paintings of Jean Lurgat, the distinguished 
French modernist, some rugs and a tapestry designed by him, 
and similar to those which are pictured in January, were being 
shown by Eugene Schoen, Inc. The circumstance offered an 
opportunity of comparing the work of a single artist in three 
entirely different media. The rugs were gorgeous, one in a 
vivid red-orange with black and white, another in curiously 
contrasted greens, with a small motif in black. The tapestry 
was exquisitely beautiful, an ancient art with a modern inter- 
pretation, an abstract treatment in blue, green, and a cham- 
pagne-beige. 
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BIGELOW CLINTON BROADLOOM CARPET NUMBER 7103-11 


odern Charm 


Pm. 


MODERNISM in good taste has been fully achieved in the new Bigelow- 
Hartford creations. Lovely in their simplicity, appealing alike in color 
and design, without a hint of the bizarre, these rugs and carpets bring to 
the home distinction and restfulness. They harmonize with all modern in- 
teriors and many traditional ones. Sturdily constructed of finest materials, 


by master craftsmen, they will give long years of service. Modern charm 





is realized when a Bigelow-Hartford rug or carpet is the basis of your 
decorative plan. Progressive merchants everywhere are showing these 
weaves. If you are in doubt as to where you may see them, write, and we 
shall gladly give you the name of a nearby store. A most interesting book- 
let, Color and Design: Their Use in Home Decoration, will be sent you for 


25¢. Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Company, 385 Madison Ave., New York. 


BIGELOW-HARI FORD 


RUGS & CARPETS 
sae 
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WHAT A FOOL. .. . Listerine might have spared her this 


ne en 









Checks SORE 
THROAT 


because 
it attacks germs 







HAT a fool... down with a 

nasty cold and a mean sore 
throat ... and simply because she 
wouldn't heed the first warning of 
trouble. 

It is unfortunate that more peo- 
ple do not realize that the poet 
use of Listerine, full strength, often 
nips ordinary sore throat and colds 
in the bud, so to speak, before they 
become serious. 

These ailments are caused by 
germs. And Listerine full strength, 
as we have always known, possesses 
amazing power to destroy germs. 

Even the stubborn B. Typhosus 
(typhoid) germ, used by the Gov- 
ernment to test the power of anti- 
septics, is killed by pete full 
strength, in 15 seconds. This is 
shown by repeated tests in labora- j 
tories of national repute. Yet Lis- 
terine, full strength, may be safely 
used in any body cavity. 

Now you can understand why the 
regular, daily use of Listerine dur- 
ing winter weather, is such splendid 
protection against ordinary sore 
throat. Also why, when sore throat Ta 
does develop, Listerine usually : 
checks it so quickly. Moreover the 
treatment is pleasant. Listerine has 
a soothing effect on the mucous 
membrane. Lambert Pharmacal 


Company, St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. y 
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Tell your husband 


about the new cool 
LISTERINE 


SHAVING CREAM 
He'll like it 


% 


4 < 



















Rinse the hands with a _ rendering them harmless 


j O esca e a cold: small amount of Listerine when, carried by foods, 
P @ before each meal. Thus they enter the mouth 
you kill cold germs, where most colds start. 


Sy 
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in 28. Cash Prizes in the 


I | » SECOND 
en WEATHERBEST Home Modernizing 


which were a result of the : CONTEST 
conscious effort to be different, beautiful examples of the 


silversmith’s art already are emerging. Eugene Schoen, Inc., | The famous 1927 WEATHERBEST Contest awarded 
has assembled a noteworthy collection from the artist-crafts- a ay : é 
similar prizes for the best examples of old homes mod- 


men of Europe. Outstanding is a tea service made by Lettré, : : ‘ 4 , 
who, despite his French name, has lived his life in Berlin. It ernized by recovering sidewalls with edge grain red 


by 








was distinguished for its simple honest lines, a hammered cedar stained shingles. Mr. and Mrs. Clifford J. Fos- 
treatment of the surface that gave a starry effect, and bits of ter, Rives Junction, Mich. won the 1927 first prize of 
delicate etching that relieved its severity. From Haarbriicker, $1000, modernizing eit bien ht a enh ok approxi- 


a German also, came pieces of flat silver that broke away 
from traditional forms. The spoons, for example, had bowls 
patterned from leaves, and so related to the handles as to 


mately $800. The 1929 WeaTHERBEsT Contest which 
opens January Ist and closes October 31st, 1929, is 


make the left or used side wider. Although this is a departure even a more generous offer: 
from the usual design, its practicality can readily be seen. . : e , ? 
| Our American silversmiths are making similar strides in the First Prize Second Prize Third Prize 
creation of designs that are the expression of our times. Even 
lovers of the pure Colonial types are forced, when they see the $1,000 $500 $250 
best examples of this present year of grace, to admit that they Fourth Prize - $150 Four Prizes of $75 Each 
are equally beautiful. Ten Prizes of $50 Each Ten Prizes of $30 Each 
wer 
= (In event of tie for any prize, full amount of such 


prize will be awarded to each tied contestant) 


N exhibit of modern decorative art collected by Mr. and 7 , ee ‘ . 
po Paes ; a ie Write today for details of this Prize Contest and Booklet, 








Mrs. Frederick Rhinelander King in Denmark, Sweden, “Making Old H : Ch z H ” Send 
Germany, and France, besides containing some unusual pieces SAG SAG Se See ee ee, Sa 
of pottery, glass, fabric, and similar objets d’art, yielded up the (stamps or coin) to cover mailing and handling. Ask our 
most interesting rugs that | have seen this winter. They were Serv ice Dept. for suggestions and free sketch Service. 
purchased in Paris, where they say the French are very keen Thru modernizing, added value, beauty and comfort can 
about them, but they were made in Northern Africa, in Mo- easily be given to homes growing old. The WEATHERBEST 
rocco, to be exact. Though somewhat coarser than the rugs of 1929 Contest offers an opportunity 
Myrbor, they are knotted and cut like them. In design they 

, : Top: an old home in Oswego, to win a cash prize, perhaps more 
are neither Oriental nor modern, but seem to have an all-over N.Y. Center: sketch furnished by eee ale i 

‘ A . EATHERBEST to show c 7 
effect obtained by repeating small diamonds or squares. In suggested. Bot ym: the modernized ee Se ee oe 

. ’ ~ . ic sx put t tree Servic > « - 
fact, one of them was not unlike a New England hooked rug in and ‘ict us tell. you how ea iy WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles are 
Tr . . Es 3 sstT Stained SI z 07 4} sed: “ r 
pattern of shaded squares. The predominating colors were can be laid over old wood or stucee 100% edge grain red cedar treated by 
sidewalls to ye new appear: 2 Tue = —_ aia “200 . 
dark brown to natural wool color, though one rug had con- and ‘better insulation —at a cost the WeaTHERBEsT special process of 
siderable henna in it, while another had some blue. Since in a staining and preserving that insures 
uniform, durable colors and life-long 








general they were so neutral in color and since they had their 
own definite style, they seemed to me very usable — and 
moreover were inexpensive for rugs of such individuality. 


service. 
WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE Co., 
Inc., 934 Island St., North Tonawanda, 
N. Y. Western Plant — St. Paul, Minn. 
Distributing Warehouses in Leading 
Centers. 
“ER Ler us make a modernizing sketch of your home 


 Wealfierbesi 
STAINED-SHINGLES 


For Roors and Sive-Warr 





HE dressing table seems to have reached a point of su- 
premeimportance. The flowered andruffled table that has 
enjoved revived popularity for several years is beyond a doubt 
the prettiest and most feminine, but the great practicability of 
the modern types is tempting. These range from a simple 
powder table designed to occupy a niche in a bathroom where 
: the art of beauty culture is most conveniently pursued, to a 
whole closet lined with mirrors and hidden cabinets. Between 
these two extremes are many varieties, some of them delight- 
fully chic with unexpected painted finishes and amusingly ar- 
ranged contrivances for holding toilet requisites. One of the 
| most truly useful that | have seen was in the guest bedroom 
| designed by Wolfgang Hoffman for the American Designers’ 
Gallery. Closed, it looks somewhat like a small secretary 

| desk, the doors of which swing open to disclose the mirror, and, 

| on the insides of the doors, racks for all sorts of jars and bottles 
ee are right there within easy reach. The mirror was lighted by 


















WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE Co., Inc. 





Contest Dept. 
934 Island St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Enclosed is 10c (stamps or coin). 0 Without 
obligation, please se nd details of 1929 We ATHE RBEST 


Home Modernizing Contest with booklet, “* Making 
Old Houses into Charming Homes”’. 








7. How can your Service Dept. help me see how my 
home will look with shingled sidewalls. 

| intend to build a new home. Send Color 
Samples and Portfolio of Color Photogravures 
showing WEATHERBEST Sta sined Shingles for side- 
walls and roofs. 


| | lengthwise panels at each side, and two more lengthwise 
ee panels set into cabinets which flanked each side of the table 
threw light on the person sitting in front of it. 


—e M. L 2 Name eee reece cece cere eee eee eee e emer eee ce eeeseereesresereesereeeseeees 
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Wa. D. Mann, Architect 
Chicago, Illinois 


Home of Mrs. E. Witson 


es 
Highland Park, Illinois a, 


Series 25 
, 2. 


eS 
ds. Becrtiful Sg _ 


Win-Dor casement operators provide automatic, 
convenient control of casement sash without con- 
spicuousness. In Mrs. Wilson's delightful house 
Win-Dor Series 25 Operators, finished to match the 
woodwork in every room, harmonize completely 
with the window treatment. The casements are 
opened and closed, unobtrusively, without moving 
the screens and are positively locked in any position. 

You can afford to have this trouble-free window 
convenience, for the cost is very small. Ask for 
our interesting booklet which concerns things you 
should know about casements. 


Win<Dor 
THE CASEMENT HARDWARE CO. 
402-D North Wood Street + Chicago, Illinois 
HEADQUARTERS 


CASEMENT HARDWARE 


REAUTIFUL 























Old English Porcelain, by W. 
B. Honey. New York: Har- 
court Brace & Company, Ine. 
1928. 6 X 9. Xxill +291 pages, 
including appendix and index. 
Price $6.00. 

ARLIER books on old English 

pottery have erred in accept- 
ing vague surmises as facts, where 
definite information could not be 
secured, and in placing too great 
reliance on identifying porcelain 
by certain marks supposed to be 
typical of certain makers. In 
this book, however, Mr. Honey 
has subjected every theory to 
rigid scrutiny in the light of more 
recent discoveries, and the result 
is an authoritative and up-to-date 
treatise on this fascinating but 
complicated subject. An_ intro- 
ductory essay deals with the en- 
tire period of English porcelain 
manufacture, from the sixteenth 
century to the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, and a chapter 
each is then devoted to the sixteen 

most famous factories, with a 

detailed description of their pro- 

ductions. The value and interest 
of this book are increased by excel- 
lent illustrations, and it will be en- 
joyed by all those who wish to 
appreciate the art of the porcelain 
potter, as well as by the collector. 


Manor Houses and Historic 
Homes of Long Island and 
Staten Island, by Harold 
Donaldson Eberlein. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 1928. 6} x 9%. 318 pages, 
including index. Profusely il- 
lustrated with full-page sepia 
half tones. Price $12.50. 

HIS is not only a book about 

houses, but also about the 
people who lived in them and the 
historical events associated with 
them. Choosing about forty fa- 
mous old houses on Long Island 
and Staten Island, Mr. Eberlein 
gives us an account of each one, 
including biographical notes on 
the people who built or lived in 
them. Illustrations add much to 


the reader’s enjoyment of this 
book, whose historical and archi- 
tectural information combine to 
make a very readable volume. 


American Architecture, by Fiske 
Kimball. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. 1928. 262 
pages. 5% x 8]. Illustrated. 
Price $4.00. 


HE sudden realization of the 

fact that ‘in architecture 
alone, of all the arts, America 
has said something new and vital’ 
makes it practically a patriotic 
duty, as well as a cultural require- 
ment, for every American to 
know something of the architec- 
tural history and development of 
the country. Until recently there 
has been little printed information 
on this subject that is suitable 
for the purposes of the general 
reader, but in his new book, 
American Architecture, Mr. Fiske 
Kimball, director of the Pennsyl- 
vania Museum of Fine Arts, and 
one of the most eminent American 
writers on architecture, has writ- 
ten so lucidly and enthrallingly 
that the subject ceases to be a 
technical one and becomes a his- 
torical romance bound up with 
the events and epochs of our 
national history. 

Starting with the earliest Colo- 
nial times, one perceives clearly 
the conditions and forces that lie 
behind each of the great periods 
of American architecture. The 
personalities controlling the var- 
ious movements, from the gentle- 
man amateurs, such as Jefferson, 
down to the masters of to-day, 
are described, and the whole is 
woven together into a story so 
absorbing that, once begun, the 
reader is carried on through the 
Colonial and Greek — revival 
periods, the Romantic and Gothic, 
to the modern era, with its new 
materials, opportunities, and de- 
mands, which has brought forth 
the first really new development 
in architecture since the Gothic. 

—C. W. SPENCER 
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| , = - the day you move in 


Surely... here 25 one thing you 
don’t want to overlook in planning 

















FTER all the thoughtful 

planning you have put 

into your new home — to 

move in and find that the 2 ae 

doors are sticking or failing — 
to latch. What a disappoint- 


; ment it would be! 


days to make them warp, yet 
always they have come 
through straight and true. 





They are guaranteed not to 
shrink or swell or warp, and 
the guarantee is on the bot- 
tom of every door. Yet they 
are not expensive, Costing 
perhaps three or four dol- 
lars more for an entire six- 
room house. 


Doors do act that way in 
new homes, and through no 
fault in the house construc- 
tion. Ordinary doors, sub- _} 
jected to moisture, will swell ; 
and warp ina frame of steel! JO 





Tell your architect or 
builder that you want 
To avoid trouble and ex- Sa nein MabSa dec eeeiaed OEas Wak coved and seick' trouble-proof Laminex doors 
pense you must have doors , in your new home. Tell him 
that are themselves built towith- built in an exclusive way by the hundreds of thousands of homes, now, for doors and sash are or- 
stand heatandcoldanddampness. largest door manufacturers in Laminex doors have even been dered early. The coupon below 
There are such doors, of lovely the world. Proven not only in soaked in water for days and will bring you the name of a 
wood, and you can get them lo- dealer who can supply many pop- 


cally. They are Laminex doors, LAM I N Fk YX D 0 OR § ular designs of Laminex doors. 


Will not Swell, Shrink or Warp 
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Yon 
PT ae: - 
’ BS bln Basa s'I| The only doors in Tue WHEELER, Oscoop Company, 
a oa ie the world that are : AD a 
i a Ne made like this, of Dept. B20, Tacoma, Was! uneton. 
t warp-resisting Ssec- 
tions welded in an Please send me a free sample of Laminex, illustrated I ama 
| iy 30 unit with literature and the name of a local dealer. Home Owner [ 
the famous water- 
All over the céuntry these Lami- a ¥ oie ap drchitect ] 
| AMINE Ce- T d LE eCL L 
nex door soaking tests have I a Th, — hy Nami 
‘ ment. This is why pi nemne er 
i astonished builders. Immersed wi 2 Contractor C] 
} See : Laminex doors will A ppRI 
for days, in every case the Lami- ” AADDREss Dealer mM 
j not shrink, Swell or C4Le7 a 
nex door has dried out straight aes acipy 
a 5 * . = dian ’ 
and true, and without loosening! ? Ciry STATE Realtor OD 
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LITTLE JOURNEYS INTO THE HOMES OF HOUSE BEAUTIFUL ADVERTISERS 


IN AT THE CHRISTENING 


The House Beautiful magazine was christened in December, 1896. 
Samuel Cabot, Inc. came to the party. 


This old establishment, founded in 1877, was one of the very 
first advertisers in House Beautiful. 


Samuel Cabot, Inc. is advertising in House Beautiful today. 


The guest at the christening has watched the infant grow 
through early childhood and youth. 


In at the christening, Samuel Cabot, Inc. is still a friend to 
House Beautiful, now in its full maturity. Samuel Cabot, Inc. 
knows that House Beautiful is read by thousands of men and 
women of discernment who appreciate the very best in home 
building and decorating specialties. 





Here is an example of a magazine and a manufacturer who have 
walked hand in hand down thirty-two years of ever-increasing 
success, usefulness and influence. 


We cordially invite all our new subscribers and advertisers, as | 
well as our old friends, to get in touch with Samuel Cabot, Inc. 
and learn at first hand why this Magazine and that Company 

have been intimately associated so long. 
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CUT COUPON HERE 


AL. beet 141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


ducorporale 
Gentlemen: Please send me your Building Specialties Handbook. 
I am interested in ( put check mark in square below ). 


[_] Insulation for Warmth and Quiet. [_] Stained Shingles in 
Soft Colors. [_] Interior and Exterior Colors for Woodwork. 


Address 
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Upstairs, Downstairs all about the House 
... the new "Telephone Convenience 





Telephones 





































4 yd? 4 
aa S wherever you need them— 
NA | a . 
Va je a modern way to increase 
AY = ° 
ay" +e the living comfort of your 
FS x h 
bs 4 y fi I OM é A +A 5 
HN \ | | 
WY Ps New ideas for greater telephone convenience suggest the 
desirability of having telephone service in nearly every 
od room in the house. The Bell System’s modern equipment 
=f makes it possible. 
vine This added comfort can be had either with perma- 
ee i7 be nently connected instruments, or with portable tele- 
VQ phones which can be plugged into conveniently located 
ed sockets, wherever they are needed. Telephones may be 
4 used for intercommunication within the house, too, 
without interfering with outside calls. 

How convenient it is to be linked with all parts of 
your house no matter what room you happen to be | 
in... or to have telephones in whatever rooms 
you wish . . . yet from these same instruments to be 
able to talk with neighbors, with friends and relatives 
in other cities, or with London and Paris! 


Many families nowadays have two or more telephone 
lines. In such homes, incoming and outgoing calls are 
never delayed, for the additional lines give assurance 
that at least one will always be available for service. 
If desired, an entire line may be devoted solely to ser- 
vants’ use. 

Nearly every room in your house would be more liv- 
able with a telephone or telephone outlet in it. The 
Telephone Business Office will be glad to have a repre- 
sentative explain just how these modern telephone 
facilities can be applied to your own home, at moderate 
cost. Call them today. 
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BUILDING : PLANTING : FURNISHING 
A Complete Individual Service 


We are glad to answer without charge questions about: ButLpiING, FuRNisuinc, EquippinGc, PLANTING, Care or PLants, 


Sources or Onpjects ILLustRaATED (IDENTICAL OR SIMILAR), IDENTIFICATION OF ANTIQUES 


We have on file a list of the best architects and can refer you to those in your vicinity. We ourselves maintain the Home Builders Service Bureau 
ae ee 


of workers trained in the professions of Architecture, Landscape Architecture, and Interior Decoration. At a very moderate scale of fees this Bureau 


Sei.ts Stock Houst Pians, Espectatty Destcns SmMatut Houses, Removers Houses, Designs GarpeNs, MAKES 


PLANTING PLANS ror GROUNDS AND GARDEN, Makes Complete FurNISHING SCHEMES 


Send for free booklet that describes these services more in detail 
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New Decorative Beauty in Windows 


Stanwin Casements—the new windows by 
Crittall—afford smart, distinctive interiors 
for the modern home. The entire scheme 
of decoration shares in their inherent 
beauty—and in addition they are especially 


adaptable to artistic draping and curtain- 
ing arrangements. Such effects are simply 


achieved and doubly attractive. 


Stanwin 'Casements offer other features 
too, which enhance the comfort of a home. 
The protection of weather-tightness during 


stormy seasons—the convenience of win- 
dows that open smoothly every time and 
are easily screened and cleaned —are some 
of their practical, year-around advantages. 


And as the cost of Stanwin Casements is 
low, their use is economical. Our catalog 
which will be sent on request describes 
them fully. Write for your copy today. 


CRITTALL CASEMENT WINDOW COMPANY 
10972 Hern Avenue Detroit, Michigan 








Warehouse stocks at all | 
central points. Anoppor- | 
tunity is offered to a limit- 

ed number of dealers. 


Stanwin Casements 
Norman Casements 
Universal Casements 


CRIT TALL 


CASEMENT WINDOW CO. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 
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THE EDITOR’S VARIORUM 





THE LITTLE DOOR 


I ONCE lived in a house built by an architect and a poet. 
He knew he was an architect. I do not know whether 
he knew he was a poet or not. I did. 

The reason I knew he was a poet was the house he built. 
He had built it for his own use, and when an architect 
builds a house for himself it usually turns out to be a good 
house. Perhaps this is because he never has any disputes 
with his client. 

This house had all the things in it that a good house 
ought to have, but it had a great deal beside. 


T= first thing I noticed was what is called on the plans 
the ‘master’s bedroom.’ This was a beautiful, sunny 
room occupied by the architect and his wife. Adjoining it 
was a room for the two children of the family. There 
was a connecting door between the two rooms. It was 
exactly like all doors in houses built by architects for clients, 
except that it would shut and latch, and stay so. That 
showed that the architect built the house for himself. 

Beside this door was another. It was a little door, about 
the size of the door Alice went through into the Queen’s 
garden, after she ate the magic candy. It was a perfect 
door. Little panels, small hardware, and a tiny lock and 
key. It was just high enough, and just wide enough, for a 
child of six or seven to use comfortably. This was the 
children’s door. 


Artes I saw this door I began to look around. Isawa 
+X number of interesting things. The children’s room was 
a room designed for children. It was not a room designed 
for grown-ups, and then changed into a children’s room by 
putting on a Mother Goose wallpaper. There were other 
little doors, opening into little closets. The little closets had 
low shelves and little hooks. In the room there were two 
chests, each under a window. Tiny treasure chests for 
children’s treasures. 

I looked farther. It was an exciting quest. In the attic, 
far away from all grown-up interference, was a little three- 
room apartment. It was tucked up in the peak of the roof, 
and lighted by little skylights. Three perfect little rooms, 
with doors between, and real windows that opened and 
shut. The crowning touch was how you got there. The 
floor of this little apartment was six or eight feet above the 


attic floor. Up to it ran a narrow rope ladder, with wooden 
rungs. After the children had gone up to their playhouse 
the ladder could be pulled up after them, and there they 
were. No one could reach them or interfere with them. 

I realized what the poet had made the architect do. The 
poet had made him put poetry and imagination into the 
house. He had made him give to the house everything that 
it ought to have to be a good house, and then made hiin add 
a touch that changed it from an ordinary dwelling into a 
bit of fairyland. 


f ie poet did this by asking the architect, ‘Who is going 
to live in this house?’ 

‘I am, my wife, and my two children,’ he answered. 

The poet looked the plans over, and said, ‘I see you 
have supplied everything for yourself and your wife, 
but I do not see that you have given the children any- 
thing.’ 

‘Oh, yes I have,’ replied the architect. ‘I have given 
them shelter. I have given them warmth, a nice bathroom, 
a sleeping porch, a coat closet, and a shelf for their over- 
shoes in the back entry.’ 

‘I know,’ said the poet, ‘of course you should give them 
all these things, but do you think they will be much inter- 
ested in them or care very much about them?’ 


To architect thought for a moment, and then said, 
rather sadly, ‘I am afraid not.’ Then he added, ‘Let 
me see. What are the things children do care about and 
are interested in?’ 

‘I will tell you,’ the poet said. ‘They care a great deal 
about a place of their own. They like privacy. They like 
to play, and make believe where they know they are not 
being watched. They like to feel that they are part of the 
family, and they like to feel that their home, in part at 
least, was built and arranged for them. They do not live 
the dull, prosy life you lead. They have all sorts of dreams 
and fancies. Life is still, for them, full of romance and ad- 
venture. They want something in .aeir home that stands 
for fancy, idealism, mystery, and fun.’ 

The architect was not listening. His drawing board was 
before him. With T-square and pencil he was hard at 
work. He was designing the house as I found it. 
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ONE OF OUR PRIZE-WINNING HOUSES 


Sunlight and shadow, as well as excellent proportions and pleasing detail, 
all combine to make a veritable picture of this house. The house of Martin 
S. Mitau, Esq., of which other views and plans are shown on pages 179- 
180. Designed by Gordon B. Kaufmann, Architect 
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BUILDING : PLANTING : FURNISHING 


MODERN ART AND THE ARTIST 


The farseeing Manufacturer is proving that he apprectates the Value of the Artist 


T is about two years since the new period 

of twentieth-century decoration was first 
brought to the attention of an amazed 
American public. There were those who, 
amused and skeptical, believed it merely a 
fad to he indulged in by a daring few; there 
were others to whom it seemed a very serious 
matter to be denounced in no uncertain 
terms as only another attempt to ‘be 
different,’ to break with the past and 
defy the traditions of decorative art. 
But underneath this new art’s alluring 
surfaces and concealed within dimen- 
sional structure was a Vitality, a ratson 
d’étre, which demanded expression and 
was not to be suppressed by adverse 
criticism. To-day, so swift has been its 
growth, it has assumed a prominent place 
among the decorative periods of history, 
and those who at first scorned its demand 
for recognition are already finding satis- 
faction in the simplicity of its structural 
lines and its essential textures. 

If this new movement ever was in 
danger of becoming a mere fad it has long 
since passed that moment in its career. 
Like all the decorative periods, it has 
become a social force affecting the 
esthetic tendencies and the lives of the 
people whom it touches. It has assumed 
intensely interesting proportions which 
concern both itself as a decorative art 
and its relationship with a participating 
public. Artistically the movement in this 
country is in its infancy, but it is filled 
with a vigorous, healthy energy. Born 
about two vears ago amid the furor of 


BY HELEN SPRACKLING 


department-store exhibitions, it has now 
reached the stage where it no longer needs 
fostering or inspiration from outside sources. 
Already it has found that it can walk alone, 
somewhat weakly to be sure, putting forth a 
foot at a time, but with each step increasing 
its strength, giving promise of a vigorous 


Ui or. 





MODERN MATERIALS are used in this 
group: chromium-plated tubing and vitrolite for the 
table, spun metal for the lamp base, and fabrikoid for 
the 


screen. Designed by Deskey-Vollmer, Inc. 
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growth, and presaging the time when it will 
claim recognition for its place among the 
decorative work of the world as an estab- 
lished American art. 

As it assumes its rightful place, this art 
expression of the present day presents new 
problems both to those who are vitally 


mer concerned in promoting its real growth 


and to the inexperienced adventurer in its 
realm. The problem before the layman is 
no longer a question of accepting the new 
mode, but of how much of it he shall 
accept, since he has not yet the values of 
experience by which to judge it and to 
perceive that it is wsthetically true and 
contains the elements of a lasting beauty. 
Innately he may feel its fundamental 
truths, but with all his decorative tradi- 
tions torn asunder he has not vet the 
basis for intelligent judgment which 
comes only through an intimate under- 
standing of its deeper and more subtle 
values or ‘constant association over an 
extended period of time. Some manu- 
facturers, quick to foresee the demands of 
an adventure-loving public, have seized 
the moment, and now our shops are 
filled with the inevitable ‘furniture in the 
modern spirit’ put there by those whose 
primary motive is one of profit and who 
believe in ‘giving the public what it 
wants.” Much of it, most of it in fact, is 
spurious and insincere, imitated and 
adapted by the purely commercial de- 
signer from the importations of foreign 
countries and such products of our own 
artists as have been brought out. That 
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Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 





, 
PLATE designed and executed by 
Henry Varnum Poor and exhibited at the 


International Exhibition of Ceramic Art held 
in New York and other cities 


which is really good is frequently lost and 
swallowed up in the mass. And herein lies a 
serious menace to the art itself; unless intelli- 
gent recognition is made of the fact that 
angular construction and clashing coloring 
without the inspiration of a fine imagination 
are not genuine modern art, but only a 
‘modernistic’ and superficial exploitation of 
the movement, there is grave danger that the 
meretricious will supersede the really true 
and fine and, entering the homes of a guileless 
public, result in a reaction to the art itself, 
jeopardizing its position in the decorative 


world. 

Thoughtful and discriminating purchasers 
will search for the genuine carefully. They 
will not have to look long before they 








realize the importance of the artist-designer, 
and, once ‘artist-conscious,’ they will estab- 
lish the authenticity of this new mode as 
painstakingly as they would that of Sheraton 
or the brothers Adam. They will then be 
content only with the authoritative designs 
of the contemporary artist who is making 
no concession to mere public demand, in 
contradistinction to nameless adaptions of 
French or German origin or purely commer- 
cial products brought forth to meet the de- 
mands of a popular taste. 

But if the situation presents a serious 
problem there seems also to be a wholesome 
and clarifying solution at hand which has its 
inception in the resentment of the artist- 
designer and craftsman toward the attitude 
which the manufacturing world has held 
toward him and the unfair advantage which 
many of its merchants have taken of him. 
While rating him as an impractical visionary, 
the merchant has shrewdly realized the 
artist’s position in the world as an authority 
on taste, and invited him to bring his work 
to the merchant’s exhibitions at the artist’s 
expense. In doing so the artist quickly dis- 
covered that while some small publicity was 











A PRESSURE TANK, silver 
plated, forms the base of the lamp on the 
left; the one above is made of brass tubes, 
silver plated, with a base of ebony; the one 
at the right is made from an automobile 
horn. These were all designed and wrought 
by Egmont Arens 


the result, the distinct advantage was on the 
side of the department store, in whose 
commercial ateliers the artist’s designs were 
imitated and adapted at a less expense than 
the individual signed production of the 
artist. Not infrequently have the merchants 
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bought the designs of American artists and 
advertised them as of French importation. 
While the names of French and German 
artists are a highly featured note in the 
advertising of imported modern art, the 
names of American artists are seldom men- 
tioned, and with one or two exceptions never 
featured. Quick and significant has been the 
realignment in which the artist is proving 
himself an able and astute adversary. 
There are two direct results: in many cases 
the individual artist is putting forth his own 
work on a businesslike production basis; 
other artists have formed themselves into 





groups of sufficient strength and determina- 
tion to stimulate the best in modern design, 
to protect their own work, and to collaborate 
with those farsecing manufacturers who have 
a real desire constructively to promote this 
new mode and who understand the value of 
the artist and his potential influence on public 
taste. To these specialized sources the 
consumer may turn; here he will find in the 
artist-consultant, decorator, or producer, a 
sympathetic esthetic and practical apprecia- 
tion of his needs. In the meantime he himself 
can progressively aid in establishing the art 
in its finest sense by a conscious realization 
of his own power as customer, the supreme 
and final arbiter of the production world, for 
what he demands the manufacturer and the 
merchant will supply. 

It is the first time in centuries that the 
artist gives promise of standing in his rightful 
domain. It is a tremendously significant 
situation, bearing directly as it does on the 
future esthetic taste of society. The sources 
of supply range from the individual artist- 
producer to an inclusive union of all the 
artists, architects, designers, and craftsmen. 
There are many of the first throughout the 
country, but some of them are producing 
particularly distinguished work; for instance, 




















we find Egmont Arens, managing editor of 
Creative Art, a writer and an artist, designing 
and actively engaged in producing modern 
lamps, successfully demonstrating that when 
combined with imaginative design such harsh 
objects as automobile horns, pleating rollers, 
and tea bells may achieve beautiful lamps. He 
interprets the machine age literally, using its 
products to his own end, and is an outstanding 
contributor to the beauty of modern lighting. 

Ilonka Karasz is a young artist who,though 
she has allied herself with the groups actively 
engaged in promoting the cause of modern 
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VITROLITE forms the 
top of this table which has chan- 
neled legs. The lamp is of brushed 
metal and glass. In the first 
exhibition of the American De- 
signers Gallery in New York in 
a room designed by Donald Deskey 





art, also produces her own designs. She is 
versatile and brilliant, and her designing 
covers a broad field, including textiles, 
furniture, and silver. Lamps and silver are 
her particular interests in dealing with a 
purchasing public. 

Paul T. Frankl needs but few words said of 
him, so closely is he associated with the 
movement of modern art and its introduction 
into this country. an established 
decorator and producer, but one of his most 
striking attributes is his independence in the 
face of the commercial world, refusing 
absolutely to contribute in any way unless 
full recognition is made of the source of the 
design. 

The artists who design the Contemporary 
American Artist’s Hand-Hooked Rugs form 
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an extremely interesting Among 
them we find Ralph M. Pearson, erstwhile 
etcher and author of How to See Modern 
Pictures, actively engaged in placing on the 
market, on an extremely businesslike pro- 
duction basis, rugs designed not only by 
himself, but also by a noteworthy group of 


group. 


men and women who have conscientiously 
sought to conceive rugs with a permanent 
beauty and to create them worthy of the 
finest interior. Besides Mr. Pearson we find 
in this particular group of artists Thomas H. 
Benton, the mural painter who is perhaps 

best known by his series of large 
af murals of the History of America, 
which form an exceedingly impor- 
tant contribution to the history of 
American art; George Biddle, scion 
of an aristocratic 
paintings at the Sesquicentennial 
Exhibition at Philadelphia many 
will remember; John J. A. Murphy; 
Constantin Aladjalov, a Russian- 
American painter familiar to us 


family, whose 


through his illustrations and covers 
for The New Yorker. V. Chernoff is 
another Russian-American member 
of the group who has created many 














FRUIT DISH, flower 
holder, candlestick, salt and pepper 
shakers, and tea ball of silver, all 
designed by Ilonka Karasz 


TEA SET of silver (at 
right) of new and pleasing shapes, 
also designed by Ilonka Karasz 
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ELECTRIC CLOCK with the dial 
in color and the base of black bakelite. 
Designed by Paul T. Frankl and executed by 
the Warren Telechrone Company 


textile designs for leading New York firms 
during the past ten vears, more of whose silk 
designs are said to have been in constant use 
than those of any other American designer. 
Photos, In. We find also Blanche Lazzell of 
the Provincetown group and a 
member of the New York Society 
of Women Artists; Cecil Buller; 
Andrew Dasburg; Henriette Reiss, 
whose work has a rhythm of 
design peculiarly her own, the 
result of a concentrated study in 
this direction; Emily M. Reist, 
and John Storrs, sculptor of inter- 
national fame and a_ profound 
student of three-dimensional de- 
sign. In addition there is Mary 
Tannahill, whose paintings and 
woodcuts are well known in the 
New York exhibitions, Stephen 


Herbert Photos, Inc 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 








TILES designed by Henry 
Varnum Poor for the 
swimming pool of the 
Hotel Shelton. Mr. 
Poor, who is a member 
of the American De- 
signers Gallery, de- 
signed a bathroom for 
the first exhibition in 
November, using un- 
derglaze tiles in bril- 
liant yet lovely colors 
in a distinctly modern 
and original design 





Courtesy of the Metropolitan Musewm of Art 


TOILET SET which has 
4 gold and silver design 
on a background of 
black celluloid. It was 
designed by Paul T. 
Frankl 








LOVE-SEAT designed 
by Eugene Schoen and 
produced by S. Karpen 
and Brothers. It 
carries Mr. Schoen’ s 
initials and will be 
advertised as a Schoen 
piece 











Richard Aversl] Smith 
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Ticacheck, of the younger Czechoslovakian 
artists; Helen Turquand, a_ professional 
designer of textiles; and the colorful Buk 
Ulreich, one of the most prolific of the 
moderns, who has recently decorated the 
Dudensing Galleries, examples of whose 
work, signed ‘ Buk,’ one finds in all the modern 
exhibitions of decorative art; and finally, his 
wife, ‘Nura’ Woodsen Ulreich, who shows a 
predilection for children in all her art work. 

Mr. Pearson took the lead in gaining the 
coéperation of this group of contemporary 
creative artists and in putting into tangible 
form their conception of furnishings in keep- 
ing with modern life. In centring his atten- 
tion upon rugs each artist has carefully 
studied color, line, and texture as applied to 
rug designing, and each has contributed his 
own idea of what a rug should be, definitely 
establishing it as his own creation by signing 
it. 

Here is a most unusual opportunity for the 
would-be purchaser of modern rugs to avail 
himself of a unique floor covering. They 
are hand-hooked by a group of New England 
craftsmen born to the traditions of their 
craft, and they have all the distinguishing 
marks of a fine, handmade product; the wool 
has been carefully chosen and its colors made 
fast; the pile is deep, for it is planned that 
these rugs will last a lifetime and later be 
handed down as heirlooms to a coming 
generation. Design has been enhanced by 
texture of which we find three types: the 
unclipped, found in the old hooked rugs; 
the clipped, which gives a deep velvety 
surface, especially lovely when a fine soft 
yarn has been used for the weaving; and the 
partially clipped, which is a particularly 
intriguing texture, absorbing as it does the 
light in its clipped portions and catching it 
and holding it in the unclipped part. It is a 
fallacy that should be quickly exposed that 
all modern art is blazoned in bright color; the 
colors of these rugs are subtle and rich, 
though one finds exciting contrast in many 
of them. 


| on American Designers Gallery which 
opened in New Yorkin November occu- 
pies avery important place in the development 
of this period of twentieth-century decoration. 
It is one of the first decided steps on the part 
of both manufacturer and artist to cooperate 
to the mutual advantage of both, in produc- 
ing fine modern art and making it generally 
available. Its charter members are fifteen 
artists already established in the world of 
modern architecture and design, and include 
Raymond M. Hood, Ely Jacques Kahn, and 
Ralph T. Walker, architects of undisputed 
prestige particularly distinguished for their 
impressive skyscraper architecture; George 
Biddle, whose name we saw in Mr. Pearson’s 
group; Donald Deskey, of the younger group, 
whose work is both original and interesting; 
Henry Varnum Poor, the beauty of whose 
ceramics establishes him as one of our most 
talented artists in this field; Robert Locher; 
Weinold Reiss; Ruth Reeves—a name 
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Rachard Aversi] Smith 











which stands for textile designing of interest 
and imagination; Herman Rosse; Martha 
Ryther; Mrs. Lee Simonson, and Joseph 
Urban, whose stage settings are familiar to 
nearly every opera and theatre patron in the 

United States. To this group belongs Ilonka a ie ee 
Karasz, and it will interest many to know greens, and — De. 
that through her brilliant designing she signed by Helen Turquand 
brought renown to herself and established the Sint tities 
reputation of Mallinson as among the first 
in this country to incorporate modern art 
among their silk designs; and Wolfgang 
Hoffman, son of the distinguished Professor 
Joseph Hoffman, director of the Wiener 
Werkstatte in Vienna, who has chosen to 
become an American through his interest in 
the development of the new decorative move- 
ment here. Several manufacturers are col- 
laborating with the group, but some of the 
names — the DuPont Company, the Bigelow- 
Hartford Company, S. Karpen and Brothers, 
the Carved Glass Corporation — stand out 
as of especial interest. While the central 
purpose of the Gallery is to encourage and 
stimulate the work of American designers, 
it has a particular interest for the public in 
that it assures them of authentic modern 
design, sponsored and signed by established 
artists. 





IN THREE SECTIONS or sep- 
arately this rug can be used. It 
has coloring of soft brown and 
tan and was designed by Ralph 
Pearson 








Richard Avert.) Smith 


HE American Unionof Decorative Artists 
and Craftsmen, which was incorporated 
last October, has the future status of the artist 


as its chief concern. Its active membership A CHARACTERISTIC DESIGN 


includes practising artists, designers, archi- by Nura Woodsen Ulreich at the 
tects, and craftsmen, with a wide diversity of right and, below, a wall hanging by 
associate memberships which may include all George Biddle, equally characteristic. 
those ‘whose work or interest is sympathetic- Note that these rugs are all signed. 
ally allied with the activities’ of the Union. Their creators are members of thi 
Certain types of its memberships are for group responsible for the Contem- 
specialty shops, heads of retail stores and porary American Artists Hand- 


Hooked Rugs 


manufacturing concerns, and for business + — _ 
corporations as a whole. To these people nant ee ae 
it offers a practical service in the way of . 
consultation and conference on all problems 
which involve zsthetic and artistic values 
exclusive of design itself; it will furnish 
expert ‘styling’ advice and plan and manage 
exhibitions. Its chief function toward its 
members is to protect their interests by 
demanding a recognition of authorship and 
origination of design and to fight against 
piracy of design. The legal end of such 
matters is in the care of Arthur Garfield 
Hayes. No esthetic standards are set for its 
members, — it does not presume to dictate 
what is good or bad in art, — it requires only 
a sympathy with the aims and efforts of the 
organization. Eugene Schoen, an architect 
and decorator of established prestige, is 
president, Edward J. Steichen is vice presi- 
dent, John J. A. Murphy, secretary, Walter 
Kantack, treasurer, and Ralph M. Pearson, 
executive secretary. 

The indirect value of the Union to the con- 
sumer at large will be very great, since by 
the very nature of its purpose — bringing 
modern art into the production world — it 
will have a very wide influence upon the = 
esthetic taste of society. 
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CURTAIN 


Notes made recently in France and G 





JOTTINGS 


Germany on new Materials and Draping for Windows 


BY RACHEL C. RAYMOND 





é. | WALLS AND WOODWORK 














I. Wide group of casement windows at average height from dsc ge 
. . | ainted olive-green. 
floor, with metal frame painted black | GLASS CURTAINS 
= = = . Cream embroidered net with 6” ruffles, crossed at top, with 
head and run, and tied back at sill height. Hung to floor. 
da WALLS OVERCURTAINS 
Plain gray plaster. me pair of striped silk in green and gold colors, hung straight 
CURTAINS ; = oan o¥ 
Single curtain on one side of striped silk, in magenta, blue- | co eh - ae sGgecsicl osibhialnin a" men iedabs teinoe Ais 
gray, and prune colors; single curtain on opposite side of white Pauntes green and gold with plain 6” green SI ringe under 
sprigged marquisette, hung trom above window opening to sill valance. 
and traversed: made only tull enough to hang practically flat 
when pulled to cover glass, and with deep hem at bottom. » | WALLS 
a. EE eae One ew J. Covered with figured paper in delicate plant design; tones of 
EMEC WELL TARES LO SHOW. green on lighter green field with lacquer-red accent. 
WOODWORK 
Painted to match field of paper. 
2. Long group of windows to floor, metal frame painted GL ~ CURTAINS ; en saci 
Ser ream net in square mesh, made withtwo tucks 2” wideand 2} 
black, large divisions of glass hem on sides and bottom; pushed slightly back to show glass. 
| OVERCURTAINS 
” ~ One pair straight curtains to floor unlined, made of very heavy 
, . , , - silk in four blending colors, yellow, orange, deeper orange, and 
a. ba “—" cil tanaka nasturtium-red, colors running vertically with darkest on 
GI ASS CURTAINS a ; outside. Curtains edged on sides and bottom with 4” deep 
Saal an reli tin rod a ee F . Be inths : points of the same four colors made double thickness and ar- 
Ivory-color embroidered voile in rhythmic wave design, IE PACER OL ONES EOS Sar 
shirred to cover glass area: made with run only at top without | RODS & q . Pee 
heading. } readin aneote ae eee : 
OVERCURTAINS | Nickle. Rings and rod to show. Placed at top of trim. 
One pair of brilliant magenta, blue, and gold figured linen; | 
hung in straight rich folds from inside trim to floor; lined and g WALLS 
traversed. c Covered with silver paper laid in checkered design of 8” 
RODS wae ; ? eo aS squares. 
Concealed, with rings hidden behind trim of window. WoODW ORK 
Dark oak, toned almost black. 
GLASS CURTAINS 
3. High-studded single window pn nae ‘color george tte in simple folds. 
a 7 One curtain of heavy satin in darker gold shade, framed by dark 
a‘ as window trim, draped to one side with satin tie-back, French- 
da WALLS pleated at top, covering the full width of the window opening. 


Painted horizontally in three tones of robin’s-egg blue with 
woodwork in lightest tone of walls. 
GLASS CURTAINS 
Made in a series of chevrons in two materials, using alternate 
rows of blue chiffon and silver gauze. No heading at top. 
OVERCURTAINS 
One pair of dark blue velours, hung inside window trim, in 
rich architectural folds and traversed. 
RODS 
Gunmetal color. Rods and rings to show. 


WALLS AND WOODWORK 
Painted salmon-pink. 

CURTAINS 
Of plaid-design voile in yellow, green, and nasturtium-red on 
cream field with 3’ pleated ruffles. Silk cord tie-backs to 
match cornice to drape curtains at sill height. If this isa win- 
dow with deep reveal, cover top of radiator with wooden shelf 
painted to match room, and hang voile curtain under to hide 


radiator. 
VALANCE 

curt ple ated 6” deep of voile under cornice. 
CORN 


Of ak painted nasturtium-red, to cover curtains which 
are crossed at top. 


WALLS AND WOODWORK 
Painted deep cream color. 

GLASS CURTAIN 
Plain cream a hung slightly full. 

OVERCURTAINS 
One pair figured linen in several shades of green on a cream 
ground, in a modern design, hung straight in simple folds, 
lined and traversed. 

CORNICE BOARD 
Covered with curtain linen with straight valance of same linen 
below. Valance to have five box pleats in centre and be edged 
with green silk fringe. 


WALLS 

Covered with wide striped paper in gray and green colors. 
WOODWORK 

Painted gray. 
GL —_ CURTAINS 

Gray voile rg 4” silk fringe across bottom. 

OVERCURTAIN 

One pair ~htr curtains of green heavy voile edged with 

oes ¥ box- pleated ruffles of gray silk. 
VALAN 

ie mater ial slightly draped. 





4. Small single window 
}— _— 


a. WALLS 
Covered with figured paper in apricot and green. 
WOODWORK 
Painted green. 
GLASS CURTAINS 
Cream voile in small checked design. 
OVERCURTAINS 
Of apricot cotton, hung to 6” below sill, from under a wooden 
cornice board painted green to match woodwork and scal- 
loped on the lower edge. 





b WALLS 
. Rough-finished plaster, painted chamois-yellow. 


WOODWORK 
Painted cobalt-blue. 

CURTAINS 
| Plaid-design cotton in orange, blue, and copper colors, hung 
| inside trim and to sill. 

OD 

| Natural wooden poles with orange tapes for rings, sewed on 
top of curtains without pleats. 
| 





5: Bay-window group 


CURTAINS 
Sea-foam-green georgette or other sheer material, hung in full 
folds toward room, making alcove behind. Decorative sculp- 
ture or cactus plants, placed between curtain and glass to be 
silhouetted on curtain. 


es 





6. Pair of single windows 


a. WALLS 
Figured silver tea-box paper, lacquered. 

WOODWORK 
— paint to tone with walls. 

CURT 
Single curtain on inner side of each window, of peach geor- 
gette; single curtain on outer side of each window of russct 
georgette, hung straight to floor and traversed. 

RODS 

Dull silver. Rods and rings to show. 
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A HOME FOR THE MAN WITH A $7000 INCOME 


HE man whose income approximates 
T $7000 a year is obliged to buy carefully 
to get himself a house in which he can live 
with a feeling of self-respect. -In a previous 
paper we have discussed how much such a 
man can afford to pay, and what method he 
should employ for making payments. It was 
made sufficiently clear that the stronger a 
man’s cash position, the greater his advan- 
tage. 

The purpose of this paper is to help the 
man who is in a position’ to buy advanta- 
geously. Many of the suggestions made will 
be beyond the range of the man who has not 
saved, or who has no capital that he can use. 
Such a man will find his choice virtually 
restricted to the various types of speculation- 
built houses. We can only repeat the caution 
that one must not allow himself to be de- 
ceived by ‘easy terms.’ 

The first problem one faces is, Where to 
buy? Ifa central location is sought, the cost 
is going to be high. On the other hand, while 
a house may be cheaper because of its remote 
location, the person who is going to live in it 
has to remember that he is going to pay 
dearly in time and energy to get back and 
forth between home and work. Then, too, 
when one travels a long distance the house at 
the end of the journey ought to be worth the 





II. What kind of a House can he get? 


BY ARTHUR C. HOLDEN 


trip. A house in an inconvenient location 
ought to be a better house and ought to be 
better protected against future congestion 
than the house that one is willing to put up 
with for the sake of living in the heart of 
things. The average speculation-built houses 
which are going up on the fringes of our 
larger cities have made practically no provi- 
sion for maintaining their desirability. They 
are city types which will grow less and less 
desirable as property in their neighborhood 
becomes built up. In direct contrast there is 
no more conspicuous example than Seaside 
Village, built by the Bridgeport Housing 
Corporation from the designs of R. Clipston 
Sturgis and Andrew Hepburn, Architects. It is 
one of the best attempts ever made to solve 
the small-house problem by planning in a 
manner calculated to stabilize the neighbor- 
hood. As the years go by and as property be- 
comes built up these houses ought to become 
more and more desirable. The houses are so 
grouped that permanent open spaces between 
them are certain to be maintained. The pri- 
vate yards and gardens are smaller than is 
customary in the rule-of-thumb develop- 
ment, but they are better planned, more 
reasonable, and therefore more likely both to 
be kept in order and to be enjoyed. 

There are very few developments of this 


type available for sale. In my opinion there 
will be more in the future. Alone, the small- 
home owner has been compelled to take 
what was available. In combination with 
others he has a tremendous buying power. 
There are certain advantages of security that 
he can enjoy only in combination. It is ob- 
vious that as the problem becomes more 
clearly defined, the man of modest means 
will realize this himself and will take steps to 
make his demand felt. 

At the present time two types of group 
housing are being developed: the Philadel- 
phia row type and the suburban apartment. 
Each is destined for a change which will bring 
it more in line with modern needs. Seaside 
Village at Bridgeport is a modification of the 
row type. In theory it is an American at- 
tempt to make immediate use of the most 
available advantages of the Garden City 
method of planning where all of the Garden 
City principles cannot be put to practical use. 
The better type of suburban-apartment plan- 
ning, which does not carry city conditions 
into the country, but allows for sufficient 
land surrounding the buildings to maintain 
country environment, is another step in the 
direction of the reasonable adaptation of 
Garden City principles. It is my expectation 
that within the next ten vears it will be such a 





THE NEW ENGLAND FARMHOUSE has been the inspiration for this house in Greenwich, Connecticut, belonging 


to Mr. John H. Allen. This is a seven-room house with garage wing at the right, hidden in the illustration by the trees. A 
similar house could be built for $14,000 to $19,000. Arthur C. Holden & Associates, Architects 
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FLOOR PLANS of Fincke house. A half flight 
of stairs goes down to the living-room and another half 
flight winds up over the boiler-room to the bedrooms. At 
times the breakfast-room is used as a serving pantry and the 


table is set in the living-room 


common occurrence for groups of home seek- 
ers to combine to secure the greater advan- 
tages of better group planning, that the so- 
called speculative type of house builder will 
build fewer of the monstrosities now being 
supplied, and will take steps to give the pub- 
lic the better type of housing that it really 
desires. Until that time, one can only advise 
the man of modest means to study the sub- 
ject of group planning and group ownership 
and, fortified with such knowledge, to at- 
tempt to combine with others to obtain its 
advantages. 

But popular knowledge of group enter- 
prise is not so far advanced as to justify an 
individual in depending upon this means for 
getting a home. It is necessary to give some 
specific advice which will give immediate 
help to the man who has to act at once. The 
home buyer needs advice on how to shop and 
how to get good value for his money, and he 
needs it far more than any other type of 
buyer who goes into the market to make a 
purchase. Through experience, one gets the 
knack of shopping advantageously for ordi- 
nary commodities, but for a home one does 
not shop frequently enough to become a 
master of the technique of buying. 

In the first place, expensive land usually 
means that the value of the land is either 
known or easily foreseen. The price of most 
land of this type includes what amounts to a 
discount of the supposed possible earnings 
of the land. This type of land should not be 
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IRREGULAR LOTS are often less expensive and fer more interesting possibilities 
than flat ones. This house in Pawling belonging to Mr. William M. Fincke illustrates this 
point. The entrance is between the first and second floors, and the living-room occupies a space 
that ordinarily would be wasted in cellar. A New York contractor figured $17,400 for this 
house. It was finished by local labor for $13,000. Arthur C. Holden & Associates, Architects 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL _ 











purchased by the man of moderate means 
without disinterested advice from an expert. 
Expensive land must not be improved un- 
wisely. For the length of time that the build- 
ing lasts determines the rate at which depre- 
ciation must be charged. Too many people 
act in the blind confidence that land will 
keep increasing in value fast enough for them 
to write off their mistakes. We have been 
trving to use land more rapidly than is 
economic, with the result that too much 
money has been going into promotion, land 
speculation, and premature improvement. 
This has been imposing a tremendous eco- 
nomic burden upon the nation. To gain some 
idea of how this type of waste affects an indi- 
vidual town one should count the available 
unoccupied building sites which front upon 
completed or partially completed streets. 
Then one should walk to the outskirts of the 
town where new streets are in the process of 
being laid out across fields which not so long 
ago were prosperous farms. Taking the rate 
at which new houses have been erected dur- 
ing the preceding five years, one should 
calculate how long it will take to build up the 
new streets, allowing for a reasonable ac- 
celeration of the rate and perhaps allowing 
for some of the possible houses to be built on 
the available sites still remaining in some of 
the older parts of town. 

The home seeker who keeps some of these 
things in mind ought not to go far wrong 
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REMODELING an old house 
usually presents an opportunity to 
obtain more house for a stated sum. 
By simplification of the parts, char- 
acter was given to the house at the left 
where it had been wholly lacking. 
This alteration cost $15,000. On the 
plans the cross-hatched portions repre- 
sent the old house. The house of Mr. 
Edward H. White in Great Neck, 
L. I. Arthur C. Holden & Asso- 


ciates, Architects 


when he comes to purchase land for his own 
use. A man with an income which does not 
exceed $7000 has to count every penny, and 
therefore it is vital to him to purchase his site 
wisely. He must be able to predict how 
rapidly his neighborhood will develop. Then 
he will be able to decide whether the price 
asked for the land discounts too greatly the 
likelihood that the land will yield sufficient 
return to warrant the price. 

It takes brains to buy a cheap site. It also 
takes imagination. For example, in the first 
place the site may be cheap because there is a 
nuisance in the neighborhood, but with a 
little imagination and skill it may be practi- 
cable to find a way to overcome the nuisance. 
In the second place, irregularities of site 
either as to shape or as to contour may result 
in the saving of money on construction if 
ways can be discovered to take advantage of 
these irregularities. In the Fincke house at 
Pawling, New York, the ruins of an old mill 
offered an opportunity. The stone was ready 
for use. On the river side the grade was a 
full six feet lower than on the road side. 
A living-room thirty feet long was placed in 
the space that would have been the cellar in 
an ordinary house. The floor of the living- 
room was raised sufficiently to give air 
space beneath. This permitted little win- 
dows to be placed over the bookcases, which 
gave excellent cross ventilation and appeared 
on the outside like cellar windows. The 
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First-rFLOOR PLAN 





entrance from the road was through a vesti- 
bule located halfway between the living- 
room and the first bedroom floor. The wind- 
ing stone stair down to the living-room was 
made part of the foundation and a feature 
of the design. The method of roofing with 
the ridge not in the centre of the house gave 
headroom in the third floor which could not 
otherwise have been gained without greatly 
increasing the size of the house. Besides the 
living-room, study, kitchen, and dining al- 
cove, it contains seven usable bedrooms and 
two baths. 

In addition to illustrating the advantages 
of an irregular site combined with economies 
of plan and construction, the house shows 
the advantage of buying cheap land remote 
from the city where cheap country labor is 
available; cheap only because here wages 
reflect living conditions less expensive than 
near a city. Pawling is about seventy-five 
miles from New York. A city contractor put 
in a bid to erect this house for a little over 
$17,400. It was finished complete by local 
country labor for about $13,000, including 
heating and painting. 

Another type of opportunity which is open 
to the man of modest means is the purchase 
and alteration of a depreciated piece of 
property. This does not mean that all de- 
preciated property can be altered to advan- 
tage. Indeed, unless very carefully thought 
out beforehand, (Continued on page 200) 
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At the right is a fan- 
shaped fixture of opaque 
glass with holder in dull 
silver finish. Courtesy 
Dale Lighting Fixture 
Company 


The other side light, at the 
right, is distinguished by 
its simplicity of line. It 
has a shield of opaque 
glass and a support of 
metal that may have a 
brass or silver finish. Cour- 
tesy of Eugene Schoen, Inc. 


The fixture above, designed for a corner, is 
characterized by directness and simplicity. 
It is composed of three pieces of opaque 
glass held in place by a silver-finished 
holder. Courtesy of Park Avenue Galleries 
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The flared pieces of opaque glass of the fixture 
above tend to throw the light well upward to the 
ceiling. The frame is finished in silver. Courtesy 
Park Avenue Galleries 

The cylindrical fixture at the left of nickel and 
opaque glass is designed for a corner. Courtesy of 
Almco Galleries 

The fixture at the right, triangular in shape, és 
of ribbed translucent glass, pale amber in color, 
bound with metal. Courtesy of Rena Rosenthal 
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In the centre is a novel 


fixture of dull silver fin- 


ish with bulb exposed. 
It is designed especially 


for use in pairs or as a 


Single light on a side wall 
of a staircase. Courtes) 
of Eugene Schoen, Inc. 






Equally appropriate for a conservatively 
modern room or a more extreme one is the 
fixture above of simple leaves of opaque 
glass held in place by a copper band. 
Courtesy Dale Lighting Fixture Company 


Photographs by Dana B. Merrill 














Is THIS MODERNISTIC FURNITURE MORE THAN A FAD? 


Yes. Since it is based on sound Principles and reflects a new World — one of new 


AM sitting at my great-grandfather’s 

desk, a serpentine drop-front such as was 
current in his day, a charming, if not too 
convenient, heirloom. Across the hall is his 
sideboard, of Hepplewhite type, bought 
shortly after the Revolution. It is a piece of 
much severer line than his desk, of European 
design, an effort to be different and to fit the 
times. It was the modernistic furniture of 
his day. But he put the price of a horse and 
chaise into it, having faith that the style was 
more than a fad. And the style proved him 
right. Now, I love his old things, and do not 
dream of discarding them. But in the same 
spirit in which he bought his modern furni- 
ture, I believe ours will last. 

If modernistic furniture is to be more than 
a fad, it must be based upon some principles 
of design and have some positive intent. As 
to its principles, these are generally agreed 
upon by both sponsors and critics: flat 
surfaces, interest of materials and textures, 
shapes based upon use, simple outlines, 
varied color. These principles are certainly 
sound, and they are not the kind that soon 
cloy. And as far as we Americans are con- 
cerned this furniture should appeal to us, for 
in architecture and the applied arts the 
American variant of European styles has 
always been in the direction of plainer sur- 
face, less ornament, a cleaner shape, and a 
more practical design. One may perhaps 
venture even further with these principles 
and suggest that they are not so far removed 
from those early chests and tables of dun- 
colored pine, relieved by bits of bright stuffs 
—not nearly so far as the Chippendale 
tables and chairs. Possibly the training in 
taste which we are now receiving from our 
Early American revival may even now be 
leading us toward this modern style. 

But there is something more to the style 
than these principles. Conceivably all these 
might be embodied in a furniture which 
would only be an earlier style revamped, a 
richer Early American or another Hepple- 
white —though not, certainly, any sort of 
Jacobean. But in doing this the style would 
not be true to itself, for it has a far different 
intent. Mr. Cram, in his very fair-minded 
summary of this furniture last month, has 
described accurately the first impression of 
most of us when he speaks of ‘the curious 
ugliness which informs it all.’ Yet this dis- 
turbing quality is the very touchstone of the 
movement. It means, in the first place, that 
this is a more austere kind of beauty than we 
have usually known. It means, further, that 
these shapes, these proportions, are indeed 
new. Without going into a discussion of 
esthetics, we may remember that decided 
changes have often seemed ugly before now. 


Possibilities and new Limitations 
BY ROGER GILMAN 
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For the eve, as well as the ear, always resents 
asharp change. Indeed, most styles of design, 
even the most universally approved, were 
sharply opposed when they were new. 


ae is just here, however, that many of us 
are tempted to cry out, ‘Vagaries! Fads! 
Why these shapes?’ And the lover of the 
older tvpe of beauty in furniture laments, 
‘Why any new shapes at all? This is merely 
an effort to be different.’ So it is; frankly 
different, intentionally new. But it is an 
effort to reflect our own time, a time which 
is different, which has changed while furni- 
ture slept. Dress, music, architecture, have 
changed, and they now reflect a new world. 
If furniture is really to catch up with us, it 
will be well-nigh transformed. Small wonder 
if we are shocked! 

To measure that transformation, compare 
our present use of a day, the number of things 
we do, our sensible food, our convenient 
desks, our motors, our travel, — all our life’s 
possibilities, and all its limitations too, — 
with those of my grandfather, who sat on the 
wharf and whittled, waiting for his ship to 
sail in. And yet I am using his very desk, 
where he wrote with a quill pen and blotted 
with sand. But that desk had the same lines 
as his ship, and his Windsor chair was built 
like his buggy wheels. Why should not yours 
and mine reflect the flat curves, the plain 
surfaces, of our motors, for instance? 

The things which we are really designing 
just now are the useful accessories of modern 
life, the Eversharp pencils, the filing cabinets, 
and the Frigidaires. In these things Europe 
has seen a certain beauty, a beauty character- 
istic of our way of living. It believes that this 
kind of beauty, these forms and surfaces, may 
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be translated into a desk or a dining table, and 
that thus art may again be brought into touch 
with life. In the invention of these things we 
lead; can wenot alsosee the artistic conclusion? 


\ \ 1TH furniture come fabrics; and 

fabrics of new textures, strange 
patterns, unimagined colors, the products of 
our own decade, are already upon us. Are 
these going to become fads, and are we going 
to revert permanently to damask and horse- 
hair, or shall we claim for ourselves their gay 
fantasy and luscious repose? 

Perhaps you may grant with me that this 
change is due, that it has the elements of good 
design, even that its ‘curious ugliness’ ex- 
presses our time. But what will make it last? 
Well, it has lasted in Europe for about twenty 
vears already, which is as long as the Hepple- 
white stvle of my sideboard, almost as long as 
any other style of that century. It still seems 
to have a following among artists and public. 
In fact, most of the able designers on the 
Continent are still exploring its possibilities. 
And it still goes on its way, occupying a floor 
or two in the large department stores, attract- 
ing perhaps more of the intelligentsia and the 
younger generation, but seeming to enjoy as 
healthy a sales life as the best of the periods. 

But this is not enough. The great move- 
ments in decorative design have had some- 
thing akin to the very spark of life which 
enabled them to spread over national bound- 
aries, to hold men’s interest even to the 
second and third generation. Can we see in 
this movement any such vital force? We see 
that it is not bound by precedent like the 
historical revivals, not limited to a line, 
whether curved or straight, not tied to a 
sentiment. It is free, it is flexible, it is a spirit 
of design. It even seems like life itself, for it 
was born of creative effort, it is fed by creative 
invention, it lives by the faith that new ob- 
jects may indeed be created on old themes. 

With all these living qualities, however, it 
must satisfy the spirit of its time. By this, 
perhaps, more than by any of their virtues, 
the great styles of design were swept along. 
Does our time demand convenience with 
comfort, logic with luxury, elegance with 
simplicity? Then such types of modern 
furniture as meet these demands will last, as 
long as any good furniture has lasted. But 
only such; the others will presently pass. 
And as types that will last, I should cite those 
shown the past year by the House Beautiful. 


HAT of the future? Let us lift up 
our eyes for a moment, from the 
details of the present, back over the vista of 
the past and forward through the doorways 
of the future. Behind (Continued on page 108) 














Is THIS MODERNISTIC FURNITURE MORE THAN A FAD? 





No. Not so long as it is an Expression of Consciously Adopted Forms rather than an 
Outgrowth of New Needs and New Materials 


XAMPLES of modernistic architecture 

are plentiful on the continent ot 
Europe. In America, on the other hand, we 
tind few, if any, buildings fully deserving 
such designation. An explanation of this 
discrepancy is not far to seek: of late years 
our native architects have been almost 
exclusively occupied in designing modern 
structures to meet modern commercial and 
industrial needs; they have been so com- 
pletely absorbed in the realities of their pro- 
fession that they have had little or no leisure 
to dally with its isms. 

Lest I appear to be forcing a distinction 
where no real difference exists, let me elabo- 
rate a little. If we examine the general con- 
ditions of building use and operation which 
the European architecture of to-day must 
satisfy, we shall discover that they have not 
materially altered for a century or more; 
for the very good reason that European ways 
of living and of conducting business have not 
materially altered within that period. Hence 
the only powerful external pressure toward 
changes in design to which the European 
architect has been subjected has been the 
pressure of economy. In common with 
others of his craft, the world over, he has 
been compelled to offset the declining value 
of money by devising compensatory simpli- 
fications of building design and by specifying 
cheap or cheaply handled materials in sub- 
stitution for those which have become pro- 
hibitive in cost. 

But, at the same time, another and by no 
means negligible pressure has been influenc- 
ing him from within — the pressure of bore- 
dom. European architects of the younger 
generation, as a class, have become unut- 
terably weary of repeating the standard 
so-called historic architectural forms — so 
weary indeed that many of them have de- 
liberately divorced themselves from what 
they look upon as a tyrannous past, and 
have declared for a free union with whatso- 
ever in the present or the future promises the 
zest of freshness, novelty, and originality. 

The resultant of the two forces thus briefly 
considered is architectural modernism. 


N our own land the case has been other- 
I wise. The skyscraper, America’s great 
contribution to the annals of art, is very far 
from being the belated and surprising child 
of ennui. It is the normal offspring of an 
overmastering social and commercial urge; 
the entirely logical flowering of a_half- 
century’s evolution, whose progressive steps 
— steps which in other eras would have con- 
sumed a millennium at least — are clear- 
ly traceable in a long series of surviving, 
or well-recorded, monuments. Its pedigree 
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is unassailable. In the process of its develop- 
ment, further, it has been nourished on new 
structural materials, whose peculiar attri- 
butes its every feature reflects. Its contours 
have become those of an irrepressibly growing 
organism whose skyward reach has been 
achieved through the interstices of unyielding 
strata of regulative building codes. 

Vast in all dimensions beyond any struc- 
ture hitherto conceived by man, its minor 
units merged as groups into huge major 
units, the American skyscraper defies ac- 
customed modes of decoration — either 
dwarfing them into insignificance or lifting 
them to heaven-shrouded invisibility. Its 
wsthetic effectiveness, therefore, must de- 
pend chiefly upon its masses — their outline, 
their proportion one to another, the majestic 
rhythms of their slowly shifting lights and 
shadows. In so far as the emphasis of applied 
decoration is called for, it may be accom- 
plished only in terms of extremely simplified 
sculpture, or, perhaps better, of patterns 
wrought in broad sweeps of color. No other 
type of decoration could be carried out in such 
scale as totell against so mighty a background. 

If the above sentences correctly interpret 
the American skyscraper, they should 
incidentally have revealed the nature of the 
forces to which American architects have 
been reacting. These are almost exclusively 
external forces — the only kind, | believe, to 
which creative power responds with enduring 
forms of art. It is because the operation of 
these forces is fully manifest in American 
architecture, and only partially so in the 
architecture of Europe, that we may call the 
one product modern, whereas the other is but 
modernistic. 

Some such appraisal of modern and mod- 
architecture seems an_ essential 
attempt to deter- 


ernistic 
preliminary to any 


mine whether latter-day furniture possesses 
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attributes of lasting value. To a some- 
what limited extent, furniture styles have, 
in the past, been dominated by current 
architectural modes. Is there any reason 
why the furniture of the present should offer 
exception to an age-old rule? Assuredly 
there can be none where the outfitting of a 
modernistic establishment is to be considered. 
Since the essence of modernism is novelty 
and independence, these characteristics must 
be as fully expressed within a building as 
without. It would never do to confess lack 
of inventiveness at any point. 


N the case of strictly modern buildings, 
however, the situation is somewhat differ- 
ent. If we examine the cubicles dedicated to 
domestic or commercial uses in any great 
apartment house, hotel, or office building of 
present-day America, we shall discover 
nothing very novel in their aspect. They are, 
to be sure, most carefully and economically 
adjusted to satisfy their foreordained pur- 
poses; but, fundamentally, there is nothing 
in their scale, shape, material, or general 
arrangement to suggest the externals of the 
building within which they are enclosed — 
nothing, in these respects, to demand a specific 
ornamental treatment. In the nature of the 
case, they are little more than boxes devoid 
of any inherent stylistic implications. In- 
stead of compelling one type of decoration 
and one only, as of yore, they, themselves, 
are now the victims of compulsion, ready to 
assume the guise of any country, in any 
period, — ancient, medieval, modern, or mod- 
ernistic, — according to the preferences and 
financial capabilities of their occupants. 
Apparently, then, while the handling of 
such neutral voids may be modernistic, there 
is no predominating reason why it must be, 
unless modernism offers greater promise of 
permanent satisfaction than intelligent adap- 
tations of the styles of long ago. Perhaps the 
promise may be made; but its fulfillment may 
be doubted. 


FTER all, the physical requirements of 
A mankind in the matter of movable 
furniture have undergone few changes in the 
course of several ages. Human beings are 
much the same in size as they have always 
been. In some future era, their legs may 
become atrophied and disappear, because of 
the disuse incident to overindulgence in 
automatic means of transportation. But 
that time is not yet. An increasing tendency 
to sprawl during moments of relaxation has, 
to be sure, produced a relatively new type of 
easy-chair, which could well serve pulpy and 
legless generations to come; but, in general, 
the nature and (Continued on page 108) 











Rock JASMINES AND THEIR KIN 


Androsaces ave true Alpine Aristocrats 
BY ANDERSON McCULLY 


NDROSACES are among 
the most precious of 


alpine plants. They have 
perhaps dispensed more joy 
and more despair than has 
any other single flower of the 
rock garden, unless it be the 
gentian. Some of this disap- 
pointment has been due to 
lack of realization of the wide 
and varied family they are, 
and consequently an unfor- 
tunate purchase in variety in 
the first place. The An- 
drosaces are very closely re- 
lated to the Primulas, and | 
cannot see that they are any 
more troublesome, though of- 
ten much less understood. 
Above all things else in their 
treatment, we must realize 
the value and principle of 
drainage. 

Some sections of this family 
are as worthless as others are precious. | do 
not believe you will much care for most of 
the annual, or andraspis, members. If you 
have some warm, dry, barren place to fill 
up, they may be easily raised from seed. 
Androsace lactiflora is probably the best to 
use in such a place, and has numerous white 
flowers above a large rosette of toothed 
leaves. It is not, however, of the type that 
excites our skill. 

The mountains of the Chinese-Indian 
frontier are rich in another section, the 
pseudo-Primula, but so far these have made 
little headway toward the market. They are 
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THIS ROCK JASMINE, Androsace lanuginosa, is sturdy and vigo 
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SNOWY HEIGHTS in the far-west Cascade Mountains from 


which the high alpine Androsaces come to us 


the Androsaces that stand most nearly to 
the Primulas, and somewhat resemble P. 
obconica, being soft and leafy, and rather 
large. A. henryi has made a tentative entry 
into a few gardens, but its hardihood is not 
yet proven, and some discretion is going to 
be necessary in its care. It is shorter and 
fleshier than the Primula it resembles, has 
woolly leaves, and carries a head of either 
pale lilac or white flowers. Be very careful 
to keep its winter collar dry should you 
attempt to venture with it. Give it light 
rich soil, but place it in the lee of a goodly 
rock where it will be protected from both 


le 
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well through most of the summer, particularly toward the end 
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rous. It has soft silvery foliage and lilac-rose flowers that hold 


© Asahel Curtis 

wind and the full blaze of the 
sun. This will need consid- 
erable winter protection in 
the more severe regions. It 
may be raised from seed or 
propagated from runners. 

The most valuable section 
of Androsaces for the rock 
gardener is that of the 
chamajasme. This gives its 
name to one variety, the rock 
jasmine. It is the least dif- 
ficult of the perennial sec- 
tions, and it tends to give the 
best effects. These are true 
alpines, though a few come 
from the Arctic. They are 
found usually upon steep 
stony slopes, but some grow 
naturally in turf, Androsace 
laggeri completely taking the 
place of grass for broad 
stretches in the Pyrenees. 

In general this chamejasme 
section likes a light sandy soil well filled 
with chips, and ample drainage. 
They considerable root moisture 
through the growing season, but are im- 
patient of wet winter collars. A good stone- 
chip mulch is the best remedy for this, and 
in such climates as have winter rains in- 
stead of snow, the hairy-leaved varieties 
should have a pane of glass about four inches 
above their tops. If closer than this, it will 
not permit the necessary air to circulate 
freely. A heavy shading of evergreen boughs 
is beneficial in the colder districts, but this 
should not be a close covering as the plants 
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smother easily. They tend 
to need frequent watering 
during the summer months, 
and are mostly ideal plants 
for the partially shaded wet 
moraine. Many of them are 
also extremely good upon a 
northerly exposure of steep 
rockwork, provided some root 
moisture is supplied them 
in summer. It is sometimes 
wise when watering with 
the hose to remove the nozzle 
and apply the water directly 
to the ground rather than 
from overhead. 

Androsace chamajasme it- 
self is a fluffy silver-rosetted 
type that opens pearly white 
with a yellow eye, and 
gradually tones with age 
through pale pink to delicate 
rose with a crimson eye. 
Both in color and in time of 
bloom this is a fitting com- 
panion for the spring gentian 
(G. verna). It is a very widely 
distributed species, and is 
found not only through the 
high alpine turf of Europe, 
but ranges across Arctic 
Siberia, and down the west- 
coast mountains of America, 
though here it varies con- 
siderably and adds carinata 
to its name. 

Reasonable care in a cool 
open soil or moraine will bring a bountiful 
reward. Of course drainage must be supplied 
first, last, and all the time. A mixture of 
peat, leaf mould, and gritty loam, well 
seasoned with limestone chips, and thor- 
oughly surfaced with them, will give the best 
results. There is a variety ciliata of this 
which should not be confused with the high 
aretia, Androsace ciliata. 

Closely allied, but less desirable, is An- 
drosace obtusifolia. | speak of it in passing 
rather that 4. chamajasme may be chosen 
in its stead. Obtusifolia lacks the silk, 
is greener, taller, and smaller flowered. 

Somewhat resembling Androsace 
chamajasme, but much more compact, 
is A. villosa, a beautiful little plant with 
small rosettes of densely woolly leaves 
that form a shimmering silver tuft. 
The fragrant pearly blooms have a 
yellow eye, and are borne in May and 
June on numerous two- to three-inch 
stems. Even more compact and more 
silvery is its variety arachnoidea. 
These are both alpines of greater al- 
titudes than A. chamejasme itself, and 
come from the high screes. Be very 
generous with the limestone chips. 
It is particularly good for a well-made 
moraine, and makes a happy and beau- 
tiful companion to the rare Viola 
cenisia, though it can be grown in 
well-drained rockwork with a good 
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BEST KNOWN of the rock jasmines is Androsace sarmentosa. It is 
4 lover of limestone, but prefers its sandy loam or moraine warm 


light soil, and of course a stone-chip mulch. 
Climates with a winter rainy season should 
not forget the protecting pane of glass. 
Probably the best known of this group is 
Androsace sarmentosa, This too is a lover of 
limestone, but it prefers its sandy loam or 


moraine a little warmer than does 4A. 
chamajasme. It is also a tufted type, its 
small rosettes appearing silvery silky at 


first, then changing to a smooth green. 
This comes to us from the Himalayas and 
blooms in June and July, carrying its ver- 
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MORE PROLIFIC than the type 


variety, Androsace chumbyi 
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is this 


bena-like flower heads on 
six-inch hairy stems. In 
color it is a soft pink, and 
it holds its bloom freely over 
a long period. Not only is 
it one of the most easily 
grown, it is also one of the 
most satisfactory. 

Even more lovely, and 
more prolific in bloom than 
the type, is Androsace sar- 
mentosa variety chumbyi, 
usually listed merely as An- 
drosace chumbyi. This carries 
a more glowing bloom of 
similar size, but on stems of 
little more than half the 
length. The foliage is densely 
silky, and the habit far 
more compact than that of 
sarmentosa, so that it would 
need some protection from 
the more rampant roving of 
the type. It is well worthy 
a special niche of its own. 
This tends to bloom a little 
earlier, sometimes in May, 
and is thought by many to 
be a hybrid between. sar- 
mentosa and villosa. 

Closely allied to Androsace 
sarmentosa is A. semper- 
viveides from Tibet. It 
spreads over light warm 
soil in the same manner, and 
gains its name from rosettes 
of smooth, green, fleshy oval 
leaves that much resemble some of the Sem- 
pervivums. Its flower heads have the same 
verbena-like form, and are carried on two- 
to four-inch stems in June and July. They 
are a deep rosy pink, often with a purplish 
tinge. Give it similar treatment to sar- 
mentosa either in a warm sandy loam or in 
a moist moraine. 

If you chance to garden in the warmer 
sections, and have a steep and torrid bank 
of hard loam or shingle, I can give you a 
name to tuck away. I am afraid I cannot tell 
you where to buy it, but I am hoping 
it will soon be listed. Whether it comes 
forth as Androsace semperviveides ti- 
betica excarpa (!) or more simply as 
A. longifolia, by all means procure it. 
I do not believe it will prove hardy in 
the more wintry sections, but it is a 
member of the chamzjasme group that 
has all the appearance of an aretia, 
besides the kindly disposition to thrive 
and form wide carpets in such a hot 
unlikely place disdained by far less 
lovely plants. The dark green rosettes 
are completely hidden in May by the 
large white stemless blooms that much 
resemble a glorified difficult A. glacialis. 

A. primulewides is very similar to 
sarmentosa. Its leaves are covered 
with a very long white fluff. There 
seems confusion in exactly what is 
sent out under (Continued on page 205) 
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1. A small design in robin s-egg 
blue and olive-green on a back- 
ground of which one half is 
striped with fine lines of soft 
pink and the other with char- 
treuse-yellow, divided by a lin 
of rich pomegranate 



























































































. A distinctly modern design in 
pastel tans, grays, and blues 
with figure in rust color 





3. The diagonal lines in this 
paper are gray-lavender; the 
saw teeth are soft rose, while the 
graduated dots are very deep 
rose 


4. This paper, with its design in 
graduated stripes, is typical of 
many modern papers which owe 
their effectiveness entirely to the 
use of lines. This one is pale 
yellow with yellow-green hori- 
zontal lines and a heavier line 
of orange 






5. An amusing paper for a dress- 
ing-room, bath, or small hall. 
The stripes are in varying shades 
of blue with one broad stripe in 
deep rose. There is pale rose in 
the bottle, and touches of tan 
provide contrast here and there 


2 











6. An all-over design that comes 
in a gray-blue on cream back- 
ground, with emphasis in the 
figures on pink, henna, tan, and 


WALLPAPER 
brown, or in a green background 
AND with emphasis on chartreuse and 
tan 
FABRICS 








7. A dainty paper in two shades 
of Wedgewood blue, with design in 

deeper tones of lavender, blue, 
and soft magenta 











8. A quaint design that could be 

used in an Early American bed- 

room or a modern one. It is 

green and white with sprays in 
deeper green and blue. It comes 
also in a reddish rose 


























Of these papers, Nos. 1,4, and 5 

are shown by courtesy of Adeline 
de Voo; Nos. 2 and7 by courtesy 
of Richard Thibaut; Nos. 3 
and 8 by courtesy of Elsie 
Sloan Farley, and No. 6 
by courtesy of W. H. 
S. Lloyd Co. 
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BUYING AN HONEST HOUSE 


II. Important things to note about the Framework 


EXT to the foundation, the framework 
of a house is the most important part. 
The columns used in the basement to support 
the first-floor girders are a very important 
item in the construction of a house. Few 
people realize that these columns carry not 
only part of the weight of the first floor, but 
also part of the weight of all the other floors 
and the roof besides. If possible, avoid the 
house with wooden columns in the basement. 
They are probably strong 
c 

l enough to carry the loads 
, imposed upon them, but 
the time may come when 
they will be appreciably 
weakened by decay if the 
cellar is damp or lacks 
ventilation. The bases of 
wooden columns are espe- 
cially likely to decay if 
they are not raised up 
several inches from the damp floor, on con- 
crete blocks or on cast-iron bases. In case of 
fire in the basement, wood columns may be 
badly burned and thereby weakened suffi- 
ciently to cause them to fail and bring about 

the collapse of the whole building. 
Wrought-iron or steel columns should not 
be less than three and one-half inches in 
diameter in the average house, and propor- 
tionally larger where they carry heavier 
loads. Columns three inches in diameter are 
sometimes permissible in the smallest houses. 
To prevent collapse in case of a very hot fire 
in the basement they should be filled with 
concrete, which acts as a stiffening core 
should the iron get red-hot. In the minds of 
many people any part of a building that is 
steel or iron is fireproof and is unaffected ina 
conflagration. On the contrary, the heat de- 
veloped even in a dwelling-house fire is suffi- 
cient to heat columns and girders to the point 
where they are considerably weakened, even 
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A concrete-filled col- 
umn can be detected 
by tapping 
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to the point of collapse. Columns that are 
filled with concrete, however, will withstand 
a far greater amount of heat without failing if 
they have this stiffening core. 

A concrete-filled column can be distin- 
guished by tapping with a hammer; the sound 
produced will be duller and more solid than 
that produced when tapping an unfilled pipe. 
Some manufacturers attach a small metal 
label stating that the column is filled with 
concrete. Many city building ordinances 
require that the column have a label showing 
it is filled with concrete and has been in- 
spected and accepted by city engineers. 
Look for these labels; they are for your pro- 
tection. Often they are difficult to find on 
account of being painted over. 

Steel columns as well as all other iron and 
steel in the basement should be painted to 
prevent corrosion. Red-lead paint is the most 
effective, although black asphaltum and 
graphite paints are used with good results. 
Steel columns are usually delivered at the job 
with a ‘shop coat’ of red lead. After they are 
set in place they should receive a second coat 
of regular lead paint to protect them further. 
Steel or iron columns should have metal caps 
and bases to distribute the pressure over a 
greater area on the beams and floors. As 
these bases are usually buried beneath the 
floor, the prospect will have to content him- 
self with making sure the caps are provided. 

Brick piers are often used to support gird- 
ers in the basement, and as far as strength 
and durability are concerned they can be 
made as satisfactory as stecl or iron columns. 
But to have ihe strength equivalent to a con- 
crete-filled steel column they must be con- 
siderably larger. To take the place of a four- 
inch steel column a brick pier must usually be 
made twelve inches square. This greater size, 
multiplied by the number of piers required, 
may make considerable difference in a dark 


cellar where light is at a premium, such as on 
the stairs or other important places. In a 
well-lighted cellar large brick piers would 
make little difference in the lighting. But ina 
cellar cramped for room the advantage of a 
slender stcel column over a clumsy brick pier 
taking up twelve times as much space may 
be considerable in an awkward place. In the 
minds of some people, a brick pier may seem 
much stronger than the slender steel column, 
but the difference in strength is wholly 
imaginary. 

Of course the ideal arrangement is one in 
which columns and piers are omitted alto- 
gether and the floors are carried by a stecl 
girder, resting at each end on the foundation 
wall. This leaves the cellar free and unob- 
structed; but owing to the extra expense of 
manufacture and handling, steel beams are 
not used in the average houses except occa- 

sionally when within easy 
trucking distance of a steel 
ie) mill. Wood beams are not 
used without posts or piers, 
owing to the ungainly size 
| that would be required to 


Sd 


span the entire distance from 
wall to wall. 

The prejudice against fab- 
ricated or built-up wooden 
beams is wholly unfounded. 
The Forest Products Laboratory, a govern- 
ment institution under the United States 
Forest Service, has made an extensive study 
and many actual tests of the two types of 
beams. Their opinion, based on this research 
work, is as follows: ‘There should be little 
difference in the strength of a solid beam 8 by 
10 inches and a built-up beam of four pieces 
of 2 by 10 inches, well spiked together, if the 
material is of similar quality and if the beam 
is used in such a position that the planks 
which make it up are set on edge. It might 
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Some concrete- 
filled columns 
are labeled 








FIG. I 
The first-floor wooden girders are best supported on steel 
or iron columns filled with concrete 





Bridging (see illustration above) stiffens the floor and tends to distribute 
the loads. These pieces should be firmly nailed to the joists 


FIG. 2 




















FIG. 3 
In a double house divided vertically 
there should be a masonry party wall 
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even be possible to build up a beam in this 
way which would be stronger than a solid 
beam, since by so doing the defects, such as 
knots, which usually have a very great influ- 
ence on the strength of a 
c beam, could be so placed that 
g they would have the least 
A ~ — possible influence; that is, the 
” planks could be so placed that 
~~=— the knots would not come 
— opposite each other, and it 
ae a might also be possible to 
a springy floor place a plank so that the 
larger knots would come on 
the upper side of the beam where they 
would have the least influence upon its 
breaking strength.’ 

The floor joists, which rest on the beams or 
girders and support the floor boards, are 
practically the only portion of the framework 
of a house that is exposed to permit examina- 
tion. The only other place is in an unfinished 
attic, where the roof rafters are exposed to 
view. Floor joists should not be spaced over 
sixteen inches apart on centres, or fourteen 
inches actual space between them. A rough 
unplaned joist, while not so neat in appear- 
ance, is considerably stronger than a joist of 
the same commercial size which has been 
planed smooth on all sides, because in plan- 
ing, or ‘sizing,’ from a sixteenth to a quarter 
of an inch is usually removed from each side, 
thereby considerably reducing the strength of 
the joist. This often necessitates the use of 
the next larger size joist. So that while a 
joist ‘in the rough,’ as it is called, two inches 
thick by eight inches wide, is strong enough 
for the average house, a two-by-ten ‘sized’ 
joist would usually be required in the same 
situation. A two-by-eight sized joist often 
measures only one and five-eighths inches by 
seven and one-half inches and would not 
have the strength required in many cases. 
Therefore, if you inspect a house and find 
rough unplaned joists don’t condemn them 
solely because of their rough appearance. 
Other things being equal, they make a 
stronger floor construction than smooth, 
planed joists. Some building ordinances pro- 
hibit the use of sized lumber. There is no 


objection to it, however, if allowance is made 
for the strength lost in sizing. 

On the ratio between the size of the joist 
and the length of the span depends much of 
the stiffness and strength of the floor. Table 
| is based on information furnished by the 
United States Bureau of Standards, and 
shows the longest distance which joists of 
each kind and size should be required to 
span. If smaller joists are used the floor is 
apt to be springy and shaky, causing dishes 
to rattle and plastering to crack. Joists 
directly under, and running parallel to par- 
titions, should be doubled. 
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Small or medium-sized knots in the joists 
are not considered detrimental to sound floor 
construction, but large coarse knots or 
medium-sized loose knots weaken a timber 
considerably, especially if below the middle of 
the joist. Long ‘branch knots,’ or ‘spike 
knots,’ make considerable difference in the 
strength of joists, especially if they start from 
the lower edge of the joist. If these knots are 
checked or split through their centres and 
extend three quarters of the width of the 
joist, the joist can impart little strength to 
the floor construction. 
Floor joists should be straight and stand 
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Yellow Pine 

Cypress 

Douglas Fir (Rocky Mountain type) 
Spruce 

Douglas Fir (Coast) 
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(The above figures are based on data furnished by the U. S. Department of Commerce in their 
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Showing the longest span for which joists of various woods and sizes, planed four sides, may be 
used. These figures are based on sixteen-inch spaces between centres of joists. 
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As an example of the use of Table I, let us 
suppose we are examining a house which 
suits us in most respects. Upon examining 
the first-floor joists, from the cellar, we find 
they are two-by-eight yellow-pine joists, 
planed four sides and spaced sixteen inches 
on centres. But on further examination we 
find that the span, or the distance between 
supports, is fifteen feet. According to Table 
I the longest span allowable for a two-by- 
eight yellow-pine joist is only twelve feet and 
four inches, which is two feet and eight 
inches less than the joists we have examined. 
Consequently these joists would be very 
likely to sag and cause dishes to rattle when 
people walk about the room. Ceilings below, 
if they were plastered, would be likely to 
crack. It is safe to assume that the second- 
floor joists are no heavier than those on the 
first floor. 


perfectly plumb if they are to impart their 
full strength to the floor. There is much 
crooked, coarse-knotted, stained lumber on 
the market, which is sold as seconds or 
‘culls,’ at a much lower price, so of course 
there is a temptation for 
some builders to use it. 
The grading of lumber, 
however, is a matter for 
experts; the layman should 
not condemn a_ house 
simply because he thinks 
an inferior grade of lumber 
has been used. Of course, 
there are exceptions, and 
there are times when he 
may exercise his own 
judgment in the final selection of a house and 
weigh the quality of the lumber in the bal- 
ance with the other (Continued on page 208) 





The quality of the 
underfloor can be 
seen only in the 
cellar 








FIG. 4 





FIG. § 
Too light construction results in cracks in the plaster and open joints in the woodwork as shown 
in Figures 4 and 6. One safeguard against this is the use of corner braces in the framing as seen 
in the illustration above 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Photograph by Trowheidge 





IN A CHICAGO HOUSE 


Red toile de jouy is used for the curtains and spreads of these oak canopy 
beds in the owner's bedroom in the house of William McCormick Blair in 
Lake Forest. Against the walls of ivory-white they are as instrumental 
in making a cheerful room as is the sun that streams in through the 
windows and Dutch door. David Adler, Architect 
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MEXICAN GLASSWARE 


Although introduced into Mexico by the Spaniards, the Glass made to-day is a less 
sophisticated Product than that made under their Tutelage 


F you will leave the Mexico City of 

the Avenida Francesco Madera 
and the House of Tiles, of the Ala- 
meda and the gaunt steel skeleton 
that, in the days of Don Porfirio, was 
to have been a great public building, 
and if you travel east along the narrow 
and picturesque Republica del Salva- 
dor, there you will find another 
Mexico City. 


Here the blue and white rebozo has = | 


not given way to foreign headgear, 
women still walk with bare feet on the 
hot noonday streets, and the chief 
mark of the encroachment of a foreign 
culture is the universal substitution of 
gaudy ten-cent-store earrings for the 
lovely old ones that are still seen on 
the women of the pueblos. As one 
walks down the narrow streets of this 
district, one leaves behind the modern 
shops and business blocks, and passes 
between rows of one-story adobe-like 
buildings, windowless, with doors 
opening directly on to the street, and given 
over chiefly, it seems, to tortilla makers and 
charcoal merchants. The slap of the women’s 
hands as they beat out tortillas paper-thin 
pursues one down the street and punctuates 
the calls of the lottery-ticket vendors, as 





BY E. M. McGILL 


BLACK LUSTRE GLASS is made in only one 
locality. This has something of the Churrigueresque quality 
found in some of the Spanish church decorations 


attends most affably to your ordinary wants. 
Piled up in bins and chests behind her is the 
stock in trade of the house — great water 
pitchers with curious bulbous flower designs 
on them, smaller pitchers in many shapes and 


sizes, salt dishes, tumblers, water bottles with 


Photographs by Mary A. Williams 


very fortunate, a Virgin bottle may 
perhaps be seen. The Virgin bottle is 
long and slender, made in the figure 
of the Guadalupe Virgin, with her 
miraculous cloak over her head, and 
is one of the most graceful of the glass 
utensils made by the Mexicans. 
Although some amber glass is found 
here, and there is usually a large 
woven basket filled with pitchers of a 
beautiful ruby color, with delicate 
handles and fluted tops, most of the 
dishes are in the natural pale green 
glass. Indeed, most of the glass made 
in Mexico is in this color. 

But if you will cross the patio and 
step into the little room on the oppo- 
site side, you will see the particular 
results of the craftsmanship of mad- 
ame’s son. He it is who makes the 
pieces specially ordered, who does 
much of the work in colored glass, and 
whose artistry is constantly finding 
vent in new designs and new forms, 
In this tiny room are on display liqueur sets 
and wine sets, odd-shaped tumblers and tall, 
graceful candlesticks of dark blue glass with 
white tops. These (Continued on page 200) 





Illustrations, by courtesy of the New York Art 
Center, from the collection brought to the United 


numerous here as in the more prosperous fat bodies and thin necks, and, if you are — States by Mrs. Frances Flynn Paine. 
streets in the western end of the city. 
Buried in this part of old Mexico, hidden 
away behind rickety fences and strange 
windowless buildings in the street called 
Carratones, is the very tiny glass factory 
that turns out a very large amount of glass. 
At the right of the entrance is a shedlike 
structure, a counter placed just within the 
door. Behind it sits madame the proprietress, 
who quite rules the establishment, and who 














BOTTLES of @ variety of designs. These 
pieces are all of amber glass, but similar 
designs are also made in blue and green 


BUBBLES which are seen plainly in the illus- 
tration at the left are characteristic of all 
Mexican glass. They are caused by the 
primitive methods of glass making 
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A DOORWAY of excellent 
design, well-spaced windows, 
an effective cornice, and a 
red-tiled roof, which, though 
hipped, still retains the steep 
pitch with its suggestion of 
warmth and shelter, all con- 
tribute to the harmonious 
impression produced by this 
early eighteenth-century house 


THE HOMELIKE CHARACTER OF THE ENGLISH HOUSE 


II. As Found in Certain Types of Late Renaissance Architecture 


RITISH building at its best has always 

been the building of homes. Greece, 
Italy, France, and Spain may be unsurpassed 
in their great public monuments, but Eng- 
land unquestionably leads the way in her 
tradition of domestic architecture. Ameri- 
cans who are skeptical on this score are ad- 
vised to visit as many Continental homes as 
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they can on their next trip abroad, and then 
to repeat the experience in the British Isles. 
Those who have had their hopes raised high 
by the wonders of ancient cathedrals and 
chateaux in France, for instance, will be 
keenly disappointed when they catch their 
first glimpse of some small French pavillon or 
villa. Nine times out of ten, they will have 


ADAM DELICACY and 
refinement are shown by 
the exquisite fanlight and 
the original brass knock- 
ers of this doorway in 
Canterbury designed by 
one of the Adam brothers 


FRAME HOUSES, /éke 
this one, are as rare in 
England as they ave cus- 
tomary in certain parts of 
America. The visitor to 
this cottage in Kent is 
as much impressed by the 
delicacy of the bay win- 
dows as by the charmingly 
designed doorway 
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to climb up an uninviting flight of narrow 
steps. They will then be admitted into a 
boxlike hall equally inhospitable. The aver- 
age middle-class French salon, with its 
stereotyped alignment of chairs on each side 
of the fireplace and the general stiffness in 
the arrangement of furniture and bric-a-brac, 
will definitely dispel any illusions they may 
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AN UNUSUALLY GOOD SPECIMEN of the late eighteenth-century house. Gi 








‘ay brickwork, now blackened by London smoke, is 
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effectively broken by bands of stone. The main structure is balanced by two small symmetrical wings at each side. This porch (an enlarged view 
of which is shown at the right) recalls the porches on certain types of Colonial houses in America. The finely designed columns, the decoration of 
the frieze, restrained yet beautiful, and the ironwork of the railing, are all notable features 


have had about the comfort and cosiness of 
the French living-room. 

What the American seeks in vain in cer- 
tain Continental countries, he finds in satis- 
fying abundance in Great Britain. He will 
discover that much that has stood for ‘home’ 
to him is derived from the old English house. 
This intimate quality in architecture exists 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. It is present in all kinds of 
dwellings, from palace to cottage, with 
the possible exception of those vast un- 
comfortable piles, like Blenheim, erected 
at a time when Italian ideals of gran- 
deur were blinding English architects 
to their more suitable native con- 
ventions. 

The houses of the early Renaissance 
are perhaps most thoroughly impreg- 
nated with this genial and friendly at- 
mosphere. The haphazard method of 
building, the steeply pitched roofs, the 
irregular gables and pinnacles, the dor- 
mers and oriels, the porches and oak- 
beamed ceilings, endow the Tudor 
home with a unique and picturesque 
flavor. The most interesting examples 
of this early type of dwelling are the 
cottage and the farmhouse, probably 
because these houses are usually alone 
with nature. Their setting of trees, 
fields, and barnyards seems more ap- 
propriate to their simple and naive 
character than anything so artificial as 
a town street. 

On the other hand, the house of the 
late Renaissance harmonizes perfectly 
with a more sophisticated environ- 
ment. It is preéminently urban It stands 
proximity with its fellows without any loss 
of grace or dignity. Thus is it admirably 
adapted to community planning. Even when 
one of these Georgian houses is situated in 
some remote countryside with a pastoral 
setting of trees and meadows, it still suggests 


the town dweller. The reasons for this urban 
or semi-urban flavor are not hard to find. 
The classic tradition, with its insistence on 
symmetry and proportion, necessarily intro- 
duces an element of order into what had been 
largely a random growth. And a certain 
amount of balance and uniformity is essential 
to community building. That is why the 





classic house is unrivaled as a unit in a 
city block. 

People who are inclined to look upon the 
English eighteenth-century house as nothing 
more than a square upright box could not do 
better than make a special pilgrimage to 
some of the ancient market towns. It will 
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A ‘TEMPLE FRONT" fagade in stone, 
the early eighteenth century. Its charm and dignity are 
enhanced by the appropriate doorway, the cupola above, 
and the imposing gate piers 


amaze them to find how much life and variety 
the old builders managed to infuse into 
bricks and mortar. And the standard of 
design was maintained at an extremely high 
level. This was because architecture was 
very much the fashion in Georgian times. 
Good taste in houses and furniture was as 
general among educated people as good 
taste in dress is in America to-day and 
good cooking in France. It was con- 
sidered the ‘thing’ to know something 
about building. This may have led to 
a certain amount of pedantry and ex- 
cess, but it endowed England with 
hundreds of beautiful and dignified 
homes which are still a delight to 
the eve. 

This fashionable zeal naturally led 
to the widespread employment of archi- 
tects. In Elizabethan times they were 
practically unknown. And the few 
whose names have come down to us 
did little more than design the outer 
husk of the building. Interior decora- 
tion was left to craftsmen, who did 
pretty much as they pleased. But all 
of this was changed in the eighteenth 
century. Even to-day the architect is 
seldom allowed as free a hand as he 
was then. William Kent designed fur- 
niture as well as And the 
Adam brothers apparently took charge 
of every detail of equipment as well as 
of of construction. Nothing seemed too 
large or too small for them to tackle, 
from the planning of a system of 
streets to the scheming of fanlights, 
door handles, and knockers. Sometimes 
they decorated a room throughout, repeating 
the pattern of the plaster ceiling in the weave 
of the carpet, and designing the set of fur- 
niture to match the mantelpiece. 

The Italian prototypes of the classic house 
in England were usually made of stone. And 
of course stone houses of the late Renaissance 


houses. 
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are to be found in England in certain dis- 


tricts where stone abounds. But most of the 
Queen Anne and Georgian houses are of 
brick. So prevalent was its use that the late 
Renaissance dwelling is generally thought of 
as a brick house, just as the term ‘Tudor 
house’ is apt to suggest a_half-timbered 
structure. As brick is more pliable and color- 
ful than stone, it lent itself particularly well 
to interpreting the English version of classic 
models. This version was a compromise be- 
tween the strict symmetry of the Italian 
ideal and the English love of variety. This 
dual character makes for great charm. 
Classic sobriety chastens the exuberance of 
haphazard construction. And native indi- 
viduality prevents staleness and repetition. 
There is no loss of homelike character. It is 
merely tinctured by a new influence. The 
chief trait of the Tudor house is its informal- 
ity, which makes for strong individuality 
and freedom. But the Georgian house is 
distinctly formal. 

In the late Renaissance home 
the ceilings are higher, the win- 
dows bigger and more symmet- 
rically placed. The panels that 
cover the wall are larger, and 
the early beamed and raftered 
ceilings have given way to 
plastered surfaces which make 
a much brighter interior. There 
is a greater sense of spaciousness 
and light. Above all, there are 
a greater dignity and more sym- 
metry in plan and decoration. 

The change from the early to 
the late Renaissance did not 
occur in a day. Old Tudor 
characteristics persisted well up 
until the end of the seventeenth 
century. Some of these transi- 
tion houses have great charm 
and interest, for they exhibit 
certain definite traits of both 


periods. Gothic stringcourses 


TYPICAL of hun- 
dreds of others all 
over England is this 
early eighteenth-cen- 
tury facade. It is 
quite plain with its 
symmetrically 
placed windows and 
its imposing door- 
way 


TRAITS of both the 
early and the late Ren- 
aissance show in this 
seventeenth-century 
house in the shadow of 
Canterbury Cathedral. 
The Elizabethan scroll 
gables and steep roof 
do not clash with the 
heavy classic cornice, 
the hooded doorway, 
and the sash windows 


and classic cornices are found on the same 
building; and Elizabethan scroll gables on a 
house with a ‘temple front’ entrance. Many 
of the late seventeenth-century dwellings, 
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ANOTHER ‘TEMPLE FRONT" house of considerable charm, 
contributed largely by the good cornice, the pleasing variety in the window 
treatment, the texture of the tiled roof, and the appropriate doorway 
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which are obviously of the new régime, still 
display chimneys where the builder has in- 
troduced the curves and spirals of an earlier 
date. 

Roofs, usually identified as ‘Queen Anne,’ 
are more attractive than those found on 
later houses. Though hipped, they are still 
steep in pitch, recalling the friendly warmth 
and shelter of those earlier roofs that slope 
down so protectingly over the housetop. 
Besides, these Queen Anne roofs are of mel- 
low red tiles, and their surfaces are often 
broken by well-proportioned dormers and 
symmetrically placed chimneys. 

One feature of the late Renaissance, which 





suggests perhaps more strikingly than any 
other the hospitable nature of the English 


home, is the doorway. Whether Queen 
Anne or Adam, few are without interest and 
beauty. Throughout the entire 
period under consideration, a 
high standard of proportion 
and decoration was maintained. 
The doorway was about the 
first classic detail to be adopted 
by English builders. These 
early entrance ways are more 
massive and monumental than 
their late eighteenth-century 
successors, and their ornamen- 
tation is heavier and more florid. 
One type, whose vogue lasted 
for more than a century, was the 
‘temple front’ doorway. This 
even preceded the temple front 
house, which certainly did ap- 
pear occasionally in the seven- 
teenth century, but which only 
came into general fashion dur- 
ing the so-called Palladian 
period of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. It was of course this 
version (Continued on page 216) 
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BEDROOM FOR A YOUNG GIRL, designed by Winold Reiss. Of charming freshness 
and color is this room with light green-yellow walls on which have been applied designs in silver. 
The furniture is silver trimmed. The bed cover is yellow velvet, the rug blue, and the valance, which 
is in effect an extension of the window valance carried around the room, is of silver fabrikoid 
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THIS NURSERY designed by Ilonka Karasz is done all in primary colors. Red, blue, yellow, and white in 


furniture, walls, and rug, give a gayety that makes it seem the spontaneous expression of a child 
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L’OFFICE 
By Frances ester Warner 


HE story goes that a young wife in the diplo- 

matic circles abroad once went to market to 
buy some calves’ brains for lunch. Confusing the 
language of the country just a little, she asked not for 
calves’ brains, but for ‘calves’ thoughts.’ Enough 
calves’ thoughts for luncheon—a rather dreamy 
entrée, one would imagine, and quite symbolic of 
what a foreign language will do to us when we go 
marketing abroad, unless we have a session with the 
dictionary in advance. 

Linguistically, in any foreign-speaking quarter, | 
am in that lady’s class. My foreign terms are few and 
shaky. But it happens that from a brief glimpse of 
actual housekeeping in Paris | have brought home 
with me two precious words, or rather two word- 
usages, which meet my needs in my own home. | 
have smuggled them safely past the customs officers, 
and past the proof readers, | hope — two very valu- 
able words that should have cost me duty coming 
ashore: first, the fact that the Parisian householders 
call the little pantry that opens off the kitchen 
l'office; and second, the fact that they call their proud 
array of heavy ironmongery and stout appliances 
used in cooking la batterie de cuisine. 


HESE two phrases fill a real purpose in spicing 

up the mental tone with which | go about that 

part of my housekeeping that | do not like the best. 
It is easier for me now to keep my pantry neat and 
natty and systematically arranged with files of food 
when | secretly think of it as ‘l’office’; and | quell my 
hardware and my saucepans with more rapid strokes 
when | advance with both my wings in offensive mili- 
tary formation against that ‘batterie.’ The mere 
wording carries with it something of that brisk awak- 
ening of the spirit that comes when one glances 
around in a French railway station in search of an 
exit sign (in England so laconically called way ouT) 
and spies the gallant word sortiE. One feels that one 
should step forth from that station upon the boule- 
vard with a very dashing air, in keeping with the 
mood of ruffling style and alertness that one catches, 
even for common acts, in the rapid syllables of France. 
And so, thus stimulated, | am moved to speak a 
word in praise of pantries. ‘The model dwelling nowa- 
days too often leaves them out. The iceless refriger- 
ator does much of what the old-time fragrant pan- 
tries and cool ‘milk rooms’ used to do. But we need a 
pantry in addition to the iceless refrigerator. One 
really wants a hallowed spot in which to set away an 
angel cake to cool — not too suddenly cool; a gradual 
quiet and seclusion. Only that. One needs also a 
calm retreat in which to beat up the whites of eggs 
and fondant cream. In France, you step into I’office 


to do these things, and also to mix your salad, re- 
membering as you tilt your vinegar jug the old French 
rule for salad dressing: ‘ Be a spendthrift with the oil, 
a miser with the vinegar, and a madman when you 
toss the salad together.’ For such a fit of madness, 
the pantry affords an appropriate cell. 


HE French office is a place for things exotic to 

our tastes, properly containing many pungent 
ingredients of hors-d’@uvres. Only one New Eng- 
land pantry | remember that was redolent of such 
spice — and | think it was never quite so heavenly as 
when we children were expected for a visit there. | 
can sniff that goodness still, for gingerbread was 
always on the shelves, and there were especially 
flavored crullers in a jar — not doughnuts; crullers | 
said. And there were also raised doughnuts, and 
caraway cookies, and spiced baked apples, and cream 
peppermints, and raspberry shrub in a cool pitcher; 
and there were pies. 

Another very famous seaside pantry used to be 
raided regularly every summer vacation, some 
twenty years since, by a group of visiting nephews at 
the shore. That band of able forayers has scattered 
now, and when the old house was remodeled the old 
pantry had to go. One of the boys, now a solid man 
of affairs, visited that homestead recently and saw the 
changes that had been made. Most of the changes 
were for the better, but one of them nearly broke his 
heart. ‘Oh, Aunt Ellen,’ said he to his white-haired 
hostess, ‘if | had known you were going to tear out 
that old pantry, I’d have bought it from you and 
moved it out to Illinois!’ 


HE pantry is primarily a place for raids. ‘Why 

is it,’ said | to my husband once, when he came 
upstairs from a midnight pillaging expedition and 
gave me an honorable list of the things that he 
had eaten up, ‘why is it that you don’t fel] me you are 
hungry for these things? I ’d have given them to you 
on a plate.’ 

‘But,’ said he, ‘don’t you know it ’s one of the joys 
of married life to steal things from your wife’s pantry? 
You have all the pleasure of a little boy stealing jam, 
yet the feeling that you have a license to do it from 
the Church.’ 

For raids, then, for storage, for coolness, for calm 
retreat; the pantry may be all this, and yet not bea 
big place. Shelves, a shuttered window, and a door; 
there may be only barely room to step inside. The 
actual space of one’s architectural allowance for kitch- 
en quarters is hardly appreciably changed. But one’s 
kitchen economy and one’s kitchen joy may easily be 
trebled by even the most condensed edition of [office. 
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Two Prize Houses 





SUBMITTED IN OUR 
SECOND SMALL-HOUSE COMPETITION BY TWO CALIFORNIA ARCHITECTS 
H. ROY KELLEY AND GORDON B. KAUFMANN 
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DesiGNep BY H. Roy Kettey for Dr. W. C. S. Koebig, this house won the first 
prize of $1000 for the best house of from five to seven rooms in our Small-House Competition which 
closed last November. This view shows the living-room end and terrace. A general view and 
plans are shown on the following page 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


THE GENERAL VIEW of the house designed for Dr. W.C. S. Koebig by H. Roy Kelley, Architect. 
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This 


house, which suggests those of the Cotswolds of England, has a straightforward simplicity that is very delightful and a 
beautifull y textured wall surface obtained by the use of small pieces of stratified rock, ranging in color from warm buff 
to brown, and selected brick roughly laid. As the lot is five feet above the street level, a retaining wall was required. 
This wall gives privacy and adds much to the attractiveness of the composition 
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*SECOND: FLOOR + PLAN: 


THE PLAN of the house is well organized and nicely 
balanced and shows an economical adaptation to definite 
requirements. It is designed for a family of four, a man 
and his wife and the owner's father and mother, who each 
have a separate bedroom. It is so orientated as to take 
advantage of the views at east, west, and south 
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DEsIGNED BY GORDON B. Kaur- 
MANN for Martin S. Mitau, Esq., 
this house won the first prize of 
$1000 for the best house of 8-12 
rooms. Commended for its pleasing 
and skillfully handled design, the 
judges also felt this house to be espe- 
cially noteworthy in its beauty of 
proportion and happy contrast im 
texture between the smooth walls of 
cream-color stucco and roof of extra- 
large shakes. These shakes are of 
natural color. The sash, doors, and 
shutters are painted blue-green. In 
considering the plan, it should be 
remembered that halls, pantry, 
porches, and dressing-rooms were not 
counted, so that this house, according 
to our accounting, has twelve rooms 
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HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


SOMETHING OF THE SUNSHINE of California seems to have been caught by the photographer in this 
illustration. It is a detail of the terrace of the Mitau house, and shows the door to the entry and a small piece of the 
stair that winds up to a second-floor balcony. Gordon B. Kaufmann, Architect 
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MILL FARM 


The Home of Mr. and Mrs. Edward C. Gude in Harrison, New York 


NE of the first sensations of which the 
QO visitor to Mill Farm is conscious is 
almost grateful astonishment that there ac- 
tually is a mill. Indeed, rarely does an inter- 
esting place more perfectly live up to its 
name than does this one. Mill Farm cen- 
tred round a mill in the beginning, and a 
mill it has continued to be 
throughout the two hundred 
years and more of its colorful 
existence. The winding drive 
leads directly past the old 
mill on its way to the house. 
The mill wheel is still turning 
with a musical splash, and in- 
side the mill two sets of old 
stone grinders are still in place 
awaiting their cue to go on. 

Mill Farm has not been de- 
veloped at the expense of its 
fine old traditions. In achiev- 
ing its delightful present it 
has sacrificed nothing appar- 
ently of its equally delightful 
past. All the changes that 
have been necessary to make 
it adequate to its present 
owners’ needs have been made 
with sympathetic understand- 
ing and restraint. 

The early history of Mill 
Farm ‘as told to neighborhood 
children by an old settler’ runs 
something like this: ‘If vou 
will take a walk along the 
Mamaroneck River as far as 
Rosedale you will see a place 
where the water falls over a 
great rock that extends across 
the whole bed of the river and 
forms a dam. You will also 
see a mill, an o/d mill, where 
the farmers of this section used 
to take their wheat and corn 
to be ground into flour and 
meal. Now this place is as 
old as any place in this country 
as far as white men are con- 
cerned, and very old in Indian 
history. It opens to the south 
and is sheltered on the north by great hills.’ 

So in this sheltered spot the old mill was 
built in 1720 or earlier, and the unpainted 
carriage sheds and the little vellow farmhouse 
with its front yard enclosed by a white- 
washed picket fence. Generation succeeded 
generation of Heathcotes and of Morrells, 
of Havilands and of Griffens, until finally 
the Waldorfs settled there and operated the 
mill for a half century. From them the pres- 
ent owners took possession. 

No great upheaval was planned by the 
new owners of Mill Farm, so in the process of 








THE DUTCH DOOR 


BY JANE PRIDDY 


making it more livable and more commodious 
its mellow old look was never lost. The mill 
was given a thin coat of whitewash, but the 
mill wheel was left to continue its cheerful 
humming and the stone grinders were not 
disturbed. Corn is still ground into meal 
when it suits the owner’s whim —and a 
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miller can be found who can coax the old 
mill into action. Some day, the owner thinks, 
the big round stones may come to grace the 
floor of a flagged terrace, but not yet. They 
too surely belong just where they are. 

An iron deer of true pioneer aspect and 
lineage has come to pose alertly by the dam, 
taking the place of the traditional white deer 
which the Indians used to watch for on New 
Year’s eve to bring them luck for another 
year. And a beguiling old cigar-store Indian 
keeps his lone vigil beside the mill. The 
carriage sheds have assumed the excellent 
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aphs by Richard Averill Smith 


ae 
at the back of the hall opens on to a view 
of the Mamaroneck River. The narrow winding stairs have doors opening 
from them at different levels 


long low lines of a modern garage with pleas- 
ant living quarters for the chauffeur. The 
old picket fence was left standing. If it has 
acquired a somewhat whiter complexion and 
its gate has been given a bit less rakish angle, 
surely that was only for its own good, the 
better to preserve it through the winter 
storms. 

As to the little yellow mill- 
house, nothing at all was 
taken from that in the remod- 
eling except perhaps its ‘front 
stoop.’ That space was con- 
verted into a_ stone-flagged 
terrace with a trellis roof over 
which a magnificent old wis- 
teria vine now climbs to the 
top of the house. The lean-to 
at the back evolved into the 
most complete of modern 
kitchens, a servants’ dining- 
room adjoining it on one side 
and on the other the old stone- 
floored milk room with its wide 
window toward the river. The 
milk room is just as it was in 
the old days when its shelves 
were filled with shining pans 
of milk. Layer after layer of 
flagstones sunk deep in the 
ground form the floor, and its 
thick walls are also of stone. 
Could anything be more per- 
fect as a cool room for fruit 
and vegetables and other per- 
ishables? Mill Farm’s mistress 
thinks not. She considers the 
milk room a necessary adjunct 
to the modern kitchen. 

From the old kitchen of the 
early days the present dining- 
room developed. Here it was 
necessary to build a fireplace, 
and a simple Early American 
type of whitewashed brick 
with a hob grate was chosen. 
The original fireplace with its 
big Dutch oven had been torn 
out years before, to the ever- 
lasting regret of the present 
owners. “Its proportions were so Massive, so 
said the miller who had it demolished, that a 
pair of oxen was pressed into service to haul 
it away. When the ceiling was removed the 
original old hand-hewn oak beams were un- 
covered and added much to the beauty of 
the room. With whitewashed walls, mauve- 
painted wood trim (whose exact exquisite 
shade was determined by the soft tints of 
some faded purple sweet peas), and old 
mahogany, it is a room both livable and 
lovable. 

One step up from the dining-room is the 
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sitting-room with its floor of old 
wide boards darkened by time 
and wear toa rich blackish brown. 
It was carpeted from wall to wall 
by its former owners, who uncov- 
ered it with the greatest reluc- 
tance for fear it might disappoint 
the purchasers and spoil the sale 
of the house! This beautiful floor 
was discovered to be a good four 
inches lower in one corner, a fact 
which endeared it immensely to 
the owners, but of which the 
workmen approved not at all. 

It is quite impossible for photo- 
graphs to convey the utter quaint- 
ness of these two* charming old 
rooms. There is no hint of effort 
to create an Early American at- 
mosphere. They are Early American and 
seem alwavs to have been so. The low white- 
washed ceilings, so low you can almost touch 

hem; the time-worn old floor boards with 
their rag carpet and hooked rugs; the small 
square panes of the windows, only partly 
covered by their muslin tie-back curtains; 
the simple furniture, the old pewter and glass 
and china, all combine to make these rooms 
as thoroughly satisfying as one feels that the 
heart of an old house ought to be. 

Like most old houses Mill Farm’s irregu- 
larities are among its most delightful traits. 
As nearly all the rooms are on different 
levels, it is quite to be expected that four 
steps should lead up from the sitting-room 
to what was formerly the ‘best parlor,’ 
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sacred to great occasions and with curtains 
drawn against every ray of sun. Under the 
transforming hand of the present mistress of 
Mill Farm it has become her own sunny bed- 
room, furnished with fine examples of Early 
American maple and pine, bright chintzes and 
hooked rugs. A lovely old maple four-post bed 
with an interesting tester has for a bedspread 
an intricately patterned, beautifully made old 
patchwork quilt of rare coloring. The delight- 
ful effect of these colorful furnishings against 
the warm blue of the wood trim and the old 
ivory of the glazed Colonial wallpaper can 
well be imagined. The original old fireplace 
remains at one end of this room with a mantel 
of exquisitely simple design painted blue. 
Beyond the bedroom and down four steps 
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GES made in remodeling the house are to some 
extent shown in a comparison of the two illustrations above 








again is the mistress’s private 
bathroom of pinkish tiles and 
with red and white chintz cur- 
tains, luxuriously modern except 
for a large and varied collection 
of old mugs hanging on one wall. 
From the bathroom a door leads 
to the garden-room, thence to a 
flagged terrace and into the gar- 
den itself. 

Originally twodiminutive 
‘spare bedrooms’ opened off the 
parlor on the river side. With one 
doorway taken out and the parti- 
tion between the two rooms re- 
moved, this is now the ‘passage 
room,’ bright and spacious with 
a square bay window to the west 
which houses a collection of lovely 
old glass. The passage room opens at one end 
on to the narrow stairs and back hallway, 
and at the other end down several steps into 
the big living-room in the stone wing. On 
one wall is an amusing collection of old boot- 
jacks. Yellow-painted woodwork and pan- 
eled walls, Early American maple and pine, 
colored glass in the sunny window, are all 
part of the delightful picture made by this 
unusual passage room. 

One of the most intriguing spots in this 
fascinating house is the little hallway leading 
out from the sitting-room to the flagged 
terrace at the back. Its ingenious Dutch 
door affords an enchanting vista of the 
Mamaroneck River and its picturesque op- 
posite bank. The narrow winding stairs have 
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THE LIVING-ROOM in the old house is shown above and the one built 
in the new wing below. This new room has been given most successfully the character 


of the old, and in all the rooms a delightfully homelike quality has been obtained 
without apparent effort 
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three doors opening from them at 
different levels. First the passage 
room, then a quaint square hall- 
way leading to guestrooms and 
bath, finally the master’s suite of 
bedroom and bath, which is ac- 
tually after all only a half floor 
higher than the mistress’s room 
in the converted best parlor. 

In the master’s bedroom, after 
numberless layers of wallpaper 
had been removed, some wonder- 
ful old pine paneling came to 
light across the fireplace end of 
the room. This and the wood 
trim are painted apple-green and 
the wide board floor a darker 
green, with rag carpet and hooked 
rugs for covering. The furniture 
is mostly Early American maple 
and pine, and an old Franklin 
stove fills the fireplace. Adjoining 
is a private bathroom, done in cool 
green tile and with every modern 
detail. Commodious — servants’ 
rooms with two bathrooms are 
above the kitchen and _ service 
quarters. 

The question of a living-room 
of adequate proportions was 
; = 4 2 : . solved by the addition of a stone 
THE OLD PARLOR has been transformed into a bedroom. This room, with its woodwork painted a wing. This was so skillfully done 
light warm blue and with a wallpaper in ivory tones, glazed, is suitably furnished with old maple and pine that the ‘new wing’ has all the 
pieces, and has a most homely and welcoming air 7 appearance of being a part of the 
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THE PASSAGE ROOM, opening at one end into a small hallway and at the other into the new living-room several steps below it, 
is bright with lovely old glass. On its walls is an amusing collection of old bootjacks 
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original house and seems really to 
be older. A wide bay with case- 
ment windows opens on the river, 
and a Dutch door with old iron 
hardware opens on the garden. 
The mantel is an old one of a very 
simple Early American type, and 
is beautifully proportioned. The 
floor is of wide boards with a wax- 
ed finish, and a Colonial stairway 
with mahogany rail is across one 
end of the room. Above is an 
inviting guestroom with bath 
adjoining. This room is also 
furnished in the Early American 
manner. 

Among the treasured Ameri- 
cana of Mill Farm are two fine 
old family portraits done by 
Saint-Mémin about 1789, one or 
two examples of whose exquisite 
work are to be found in the 
Metropolitan Museum. During 
the twelve years of its present 
ownership the outward appear- 
ance of Mill Farm has of necessity 
undergone many changes in order 
to make it the thing of beauty 
it is to-day. But those changes 
seem to have been made kindly, 
considerately, understandingly, 
so that through it all the place 
never lost its old endearing identi- 
ty. It is rather as though it might 
have subjected itself to the 
gentle Coué method and ‘day by 
day in (Continued on page 21-4) 
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THE DINING-ROOM shown above developed from the old kitchen, although it was necessary to 
This is of a type that harmonizes with the room. It is 
of whitewashed brick, with a black facing, and has a hob grate. The bedroom below is obviously a man’s 
green, and it is furnished with simple, unpretentious pieces 
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add the fireplace to replace the one taken 


room. Its walls are apple-green and the floor dar 
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FURNITURE DESIGNED 


FOR THE 


BYRD ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION 


Of Interest also because it can be Duplicated for the Summer Camp 


BY KENDALL ROGERS 
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FIG. I. 





} greens sketches of furniture designed for the Byrd 
Antarctic Expedition may be of interest as a slight 
commentary upon the organization of that expedition. Also 
perhaps they will offer to those who make journeys of their 
own to less isolated solitudes features which will be adapt- 
able to a particularized manner of living among the moun- 
tains or at the shore, and assist in simplifving the ramifica- 
tions of that so-called simple life. 

The working drawings from which the renderings repro- 
duced here were made are included among the plans and 
schedules of the expedition, and although they are specific 
as to arrangements and dimensions, they also involve a few 
straightforward constructional methods which may be 
variously applied to the problems of comfort and conven- 
lence. 

The actual furniture was not a part of the original equip- 
ment, but will be executed at the headquarters base from 
lumber which will have served ‘en voyage’ as boxes and 
crates for supplies. 

Upon their arrival at that strange place of snow and 
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FIG. 2. DECK CHAIR AND SMOKING STAND 
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T1G. 3}. WRITING TABLE AND SIDE CHAIR 


wind the business of putting things in order will go forward. Houses 
will be erected, installations will be made, and the equipment as- 
sembled in preparation for the work of research and exploration which 
can only be done during the months of sun. The second month and 
the last of the long antarctic night will be devoted to making personal 
adjustments and developing the potential comfort in this schematic 
order of things, and then that simple but efficacious machine, the 
base of operations, will be conditioned and prepared to function in its 
many offices. 

The principle on which the work of organization proceeded was 
necessarily one of conservation of both space and energy. The result 
surely justifies the arduous preparation, even objectively, as an ac- 
complishment of skillful engineering. 

The houses which will be erected have sectional walls; they are de- 
signed to withstand terrific gales and are thoroughly insulated against 
the dry cold air of the antarctic. The windows are triple-glazed and 
integral with the walls. The doors are weather-stripped and will open 
into vestibules which in plan seem to be a glorified type of the familiar 
storm door. The units are electrically lighted, heated by oil-burning 
stoves, and ventilated through a simple device for prewarming the air. 
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The final seal against the elements is provided by the paint which is 
to be applied to the interior wall surfaces, and although the colors to 
be used, French gray, beige, and green, are properly associated with 
the decoration of drawing-rooms and boudoirs, the gesture is as devoid 
of artistic exuberance as the process of polishing the kitchen stove. 
The simple expedients which maintain the efficiency of this plant for 
living comfortably and under difficulties are quite refreshing. 

Having the expedition as a premise, the logic which inspired the 
furniture is obvious. The following specifications may help those who 
are interested and mechanically inclined to make their own demonstra- 
tions and so discover with what facility these pieces can be put together. 
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Smoking Stand (Fig. 2) 

The shelves cre arranged fifteen inches and twenty-one inches 
respectively above the base, which projects one half an inch beyond 
the perpendicular members, on two sides. 

1 upright, 4” wide by 2’ 6” long; 1 upright, 4” wide by 2’ 4” long; 2 shelves, 

4” wide by 6” long; 1 base, 8” wide by 8” long. 

Side Chair (Fig. 3) 

This chair is octagonal in plan. The back is an extension of the rear 
legs with one member between them at the extreme top. The seat is 
solid and supported by cross braces which extend diagonally from the 
front legs to the rear legs and should be fitted around the 





















































FIG. 4. GAME TABLE 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR FURNITURE 

The stock, unless otherwise designated, should be seven eighths of 
an inch thick. 

Hanging Shelves (Fig. 1) 

The shelves are placed eight inches apart and supported at the rear 
corners by four perpendicular members, which in turn are secured to 
the wall by the two long bracing strips. 

4 shelves, 8” wide by any length up to 3’ long; 4 brackets, 4)” 

2’ 9” long; 2 braces, 2” wide by 3’ 4” long. 

Deck Chair (Fig. 2) 

The longest members are notched four times, two and one-half 

Twelve inches from the other end a hole is 


wide by 


inches from one end. 
bored. The next longest members are bored thirteen inches from one 
The two short- 
The holes 


end and seventeen and one-half inches from the other. 
est members are bored an inch and one-half from one end. 
in every case must be centred, and of the proper size to accommodate 
a quarter-inch bolt. The frames should be separated by washers. 
2 seat frame sides, 3” wide by 3’ 10” long; 2 back frame sides, 3” wide by 
3’ 73” long; 2 braces, 3’ wide by 1’8}” long; 2 seat frames front and back, 
3" wide by 22” long; 2 back frames top and bottom, 3” wide by 24” long; 
1 brace stretcher, 3’ wide by 26” long. 
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rear legs. 

4 front legs and braces, 5” wide by 16” long; 2 rear legs, 5”” wide 

by 33” long; 1 back rail, 5’ wide by 8” long; 1 seat, 10” wide 

by 16” long. 
Writing Table (Fig. 3) 

The top can be ply wood or solid, and in either case is 
supported by cross braces which occur directly above the 
shelves. It is fastened laterally to the shelf supports. 

4 shelf supports, 8” wide by 2’ 2” long; 6 shelves, 9” wide by 

12” long; 1 base member, 8” wide by 3’ 1” long: 2 base members, 

4" wide by 3’ 7” long; 2 base members 4” wide by 3’ 5” long; 

1 top, 18” wide by 4’ 6” long; 2 top braces, 8” wide by 16” long. 


Game Table (Fig. 4) 

The top frame on this piece is fitted between the leg 
members at the extreme upper end, and the legs are braced 
by short members which face their inner edge and abut the 
frame at the top. 

1 top, 2’ 4” wide by 2’ 4” long; 4 top frames, 6” wide by 2’ 23 

long; 4 legs, 6” wide by 2’ 2” long; 4 braces, 6” wide by 8” long. 


Armchair (Fig. 5) 
The back is notched for adjustment and hinged to the 
seat at the bottom. 
4 arm supports, 6” wide by 21” long: 8 shelves, 6” wide by 
2’ 10” long; 2 seat frames front and back, 6” wide by 2’ 8” long; 


1 slat adjustment, 2” wide by 2’ 8” long; 2 seat frames side, 
6” wide by 21” long; 4 back frames, 4” wide by 2’ long. 


, 31” 


Foot Stool (Fig. 5) 


2 cross members, 8” wide by 2’ long; 1 top, 18” wide by 18” long. 





ARMCHAIR AND FOOTSTOOL 


FIG. §. 
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Only in relation to our imagination can things be called beautiful or ugly. — Spinoza 





HIS season’s offering of books for collectors 
promises to be even richer than last year’s. 
I have at hand a new book on English porcelain 
by no less an authority than W. B. Honey, 
curator at the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
which will be a boon to all lovers of old china- 
ware; also the very excellent outline of Colonial 
and Federal American Furniture and Decoration 
by Edward Stratton Holloway, joint author of 
The Practical Book of Interior Decoration — to 
mention only two of the most outstanding 
examples. A comprehensive work on Old Silver 
of Europe and America by E. Alfred Jones is 
particularly welcome at this time, inasmuch as 
Jackson’s fine book, long an authority among 
collectors, has been out of print and practically 
unobtainable for some years. Two promised 
books are American Silver by Miss Louise C. 
Avery of the Metropolitan Museum staff, and a 
book on Samuel McIntire by Fiske Kimball of 
the Pennsylvania Museum, whose investigations | 
of the life and work of Salem’s famous architect 
have extended over a period of many years and 
whose authority on the subject is unquestioned. 
An interesting trend in the study of antiques 
is evidenced by all the more recent writing on 
the subject. We have reached a turning point in 
our interest, when large compendiums of general 
and more or less hazy information will not suffice. 
The wave of enthusiasm for antiques which has | 
swept the country during the past few years has 
by now accomplished two things. It has weeded 
out those who followed the fashion only as a 
passing fad and for whom a disorganized mass of 
heterogeneous information was enough, and it has 
awakened in the rest of us a love for research 
which has borne much fruit. We know more 
about American craftsmanship than we did a 
few years back, and those who have taken the 
lead in the work of investigation are now be- 
ginning to get the results of their studies into 
form for the benefit of the general public. I 
think we may expect to have offered us within 
the next few years a veritable wealth of informa- 
tion relating to the decorative arts of Early 
America which was not even suspected by col- 
lectors of a decade ago. 





New (fields for ‘Research 


S regards American furniture, we have indeed 
+ progressed beyond the days when Duncan 
Phyfe was the only American cabinetmaker 
known to the general public. Yet the very 
merits of a book such as Mr. Holloway’s, re- 
ferred to above, indicate the vast amount of 
research yet ahead of us before we can be said 
to have anything like a complete picture of the 


early cabinetmaking activities of our country. 
In stressing, as he has done, the splendid work of 
early Philadelphia cabinetmakers, Mr. Holloway 
has made a valuable addition to the material 


Courtesy of the 
Boston Museum of 
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Fig. 1. Card table with water- 
leaf carving made by Duncan 


Phyfe 


previously offered in any book on American 
furniture. But it is the very wealth of this 
material, most of it made available only within 
the past five or six years, which brings out by 
contrast the meagreness of our information in 
other directions. There has been, for instance, 
practically no work at all done on the subject of 
New York Chippendale, nor of New York cab- 
inetmakers, with the exception of Phyfe. Nor 
have we anything relating to New England 
cabinetmakers which is at all commensurate 
with the fund of facts and information unearthed 
in Philadelphia by Dr. Samuel Woodhouse, Jr., 
and his indefatigable associates of the Penn- 
sylvania Museum. Mr. Cornelius’s valuable 
study of John Goddard and the Rhode Island 


school provides the one exception. 





Last March I gave in this department a 
general résumé of the investigations into Phila- 
delphia Chippendale as far as they had gone at 
that time, and including all that was known of 
the subject at the time that Mr. Holloway’s book 
went to press. But even within the past few 
months there have been discovered the labels of 
new Philadelphia cabinetmakers and additional 
facts and data which throw new light on the 
whole subject, and more especially on the by now 
well-nigh threadbare Savery tradition. With 
such new material constantly appearing, the time 
is not yet when a safe attribution of unlabeled 
Philadelphia pieces can be made. Within the 
past two years I have seen some of the same 
highboys hopefully attributed to each in turn of 
several Philadelphia cabinetmakers whose labels 
have been discovered within that time. Yet 
there was actually little more ground for at- 
tributing any of them to one man than toanother. 
Nevertheless, there is no doubt that the key will 
eventually be found which will make clear the 
relationship of all these pieces. 

All this simply indicates what might be done 
in New York or Salem, were a Dr. Woodhouse 
to arise in either place. Knowing what we do of 
the cabinetmaking in Pennsylvania, it would be 
absurd to suppose that all the woodworking 
skill in the country was concentrated in that one 
locality. New York, at the beginning of the 
Federal era, was rapidly assuming the place she 
was never to lose as industrial centre of the 
country. Salem had long been the cultural centre 
of New England. It is not likely that either city 
would have failed to demand furniture of the 
best, or to produce craftsmen capable of supply- 
ing it at home. 

Here is a new field of research for those who 
like to delve into the annals of the past, and 
put two and two together. Readers of //ouse 
Beautiful who own pieces of furniture made 
in either New York or Salem, which are labeled 
or documented in any way, will be doing a real 
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Fig. 2. Directoire sofa made in New York, attributed to Duncan Phyfe 
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service by sending in photographs and descrip- 
tions to be shown on this page. It is only by such 
gradual building up of fact upon fact that we 
shall arrive at a more complete knowledge of 
the whole subject of furniture making in America. 


cA merican ‘Directoire Styles 


HE most valuable part of Mr. Holloway’s 

book, I think, is his separate classification 
and discussion of American Directoire furniture. 
Here for the first time in any book the distinction 
is definitely drawn between American furniture 
of the period between 1805 and 1815, of which 
Duncan Phyfe was the outstanding exponent in 
the North, and that of the period immediately 
following, which was pure Empire and which 
even before 1825 had developed many of the 
graceless and elephantine characteristics of the 
1830’s and 1840’s. Such a distinction in classi- 
fication is not only logical but convenient. 
Nevertheless, in all previous books upon either 
English or American furniture, the Directoire 
period has usually been considered as simply the 
beginning of the Empire period, and as such has 





Fig. 3. merican Directoire chair 
of curly maple 


been passed over with very little consideration. 

As a matter of fact, the styles have remarkably 
little in common beyond the fact of their common 
French inspiration. It is true that they merged, 
as all styles do, yet there was a period during 
the early nineteenth century in America when 
furniture of true historic type was being made 
not only in New York, but in New England and 
the South. That such furniture should be classed 
with the monstrosities of the late Empire period 
is an injustice which has long been denied in 
practice even while it held in theory. To quote 
Mr. Holloway: ‘A particularly acute case of 
suffering from bad company is that of the 
Directoire style . . . given its own just oppor- 
tunity, this Directoire type triumphantly emerges 
as at once one of the simplest, most elegant, and 
loveliest of styles.’ 

The truth of such a statement is well attested 
by the several illustrations shown here of pieces 
originating in widely separated parts of the 
country. The sofa is a New York piece almost 
identical in outline with the beautiful lvre-arm 
sofa made by Duncan Phyfe now in the American 
Wing of the Metropolitan Museum. Only the 
feet lack something of the grace of the slender 
sabre feet of the Metropolitan sofa. The roll of 
the arm is particularly fine, showing clearly its 
derivation from the Grecian couch of the French 
classicists first designed by David and executed 
by the elder Jacob. It is this Grecian roll which, 


repeated in the backs of chairs, constitutes 
perhaps the most distinctive feature of Directoire 
furniture. Extended downward and compounded 
with the curve of the seat and the concave flare 
of the legs of chairs, it developed what is perhaps 
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period, 


Fig. 4. Chair of Directoire 
made by Duncan Phyfe 


the most beautiful series of curves known to 

furniture design. 
|  Directoire styles seem tohave been particularly 
| popular in the South, where many very beautiful 
| pieces are still to be found. The graceful little 
| chair illustrated in Figure 3 is made of cur- 
ly maple beautifully marked and delicately 
carved. Although entirely of the period, and of 
the same general style and contour as those 
chairs made in New York by Duncan Phyfe 
with which most of us are familiar, this 
chair has an individuality of its own which dis- 
tinguishes it as the original work of a craftsman 
of the highest order. That the simple grace of 
chairs of this type should have been so long 
discounted in favor of the rather stodgy Dutch 
outlines of Queen Anne, or the elaborate in- 
tricacies of Chippendale, is striking proof of the 
difficulty of judging the decorative art of a period 
not yet sufficiently distant to allow for true 
perspective. 

The French origin of American Directoire 
designs is of course obvious. Whether they were 
derived directly from French models, or in- 
directly through the medium of English pro- 
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Fig. 5. Table from Swan collection of French 
| furniture brought to Massachusetts toward the 
end of the eighteenth century 
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totypes, has been a matter of discussion. Certain | 
examples seem to be wholly French. Indeed | 
there is much to suggest that many of them 
have been made directly from the designs of the 
Jacobs themselves. Others show features which | 
are undoubtedly English. So far, no series of 
designs or sketches known to have been avail- 
able in America has been found which could 
likely have supplied the drawings from which 
our cabinetmakers worked, unless, indeed, the 
illustrated magazines, Fournal des Dames et des 
Modes and Fournal de la Mode et du Gotit, may 
be considered such. These magazines were being 
published in Paris throughout the period, and 
contained illustrations, not only of costumes and 
the like, but of furniture, wallpaper, and textiles. 
It is possible, though to my mind not altogether 
probable, that our workmen found here the 
necessary material for their models. More 
likely some group of drawings from which they 
drew ideas is yet to be found; or else we must 
come to the conclusion that they worked 
directly from imported models, either French or 


| 
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Fig. 6. French chair brought to 
Massachusetts by Col. Fames Swan 


English, as proved most convenient. I per- 
sonally am inclined to the latter opinion, al- 
though I realize that we have as yet very little 
data in support of it. 


French furniture in America 


oO" the whole fascinating subject of French 
influence in American furniture very little 
has been written. There is one aspect of it 
which has scarcely been touched upon at all. 
I have in mind the quantities of fine French 
furniture which must have been imported into 
this country from the days of the Huguenots, 
through the days of the Federal period, and well 
into the nineteenth century. We have been 
extremely zealous in analyzing and classifying 
the furniture styles of England in an effort to 
come at the sources from which our own were 
derived. But, strangely enough, we have taken 
very little account of the fact that French 
furniture of a quality superior to much that was 
imported from England was in constant use here 
from the earliest days of the Federation, and 
was more highly prized than any other by many 
of the most distinguished families of the time. 
Such furniture constitutes a definite part of our 
mobiliary inheritance and should be dealt with 
accordingly. 

If I have read him correctly, Mr. Holloway 
seems to lean toward the opinion that French 
influences in furniture (Continued on page 248) 
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KITCHEN 


KETTLES 


WAS hunting for kitchen kettles which 
I would come up to my ideals. | was sick 
of scouring ugly kettles which did not repay 
my efforts by becoming more lovely with the 
work bestowed upon them. | wanted the 
beauty which comes from simplicity of design 
adapted to use. I wanted durability of materi- 
al, and hygiene and ease in care and cleaning. 

Some of my kettles were too light, some 
were too heavy, and the surface of all was 
constantly deteriorating instead of improv- 
ing, and there were corners and ridges which 
were hard to clean. None of them were just 
right. It is this deterioration which makes 
the endless repetition of the housewife’s tasks 
distasteful. The sun rises every day with the 
same beauty as the day before, but we cannot 
imagine it becoming more dingy as the days 
go by, as without perfection of workmanship 
our human products do. 

Out of thoughtful repetition comes devel- 
opment and the growth of beauty. Mere 
repetition is a source of satisfaction in art and 
nature if the thing repeated is beautiful in 
itself. So repetition was not the cause of my 
discontent, but the lack of lasting beauty and 
the poor quality of my tools. | wanted beauty 
of design and material in my kitchen kettles, 
beauty which would last through the endless 
round of manual labor. 

1 hunted the shops of New York and Bos- 
ton in vain. None of the kettles | bought had 
any real beauty of design or material such as 
I had seen in a French restaurant, where the 
mixed grill was served by a very skillful wait- 
er who whisked it out of the pan in which it 
was cooked on to my plate. | found a small 
imported saucepan of pure aluminum which | 
took home to experiment with. It had some 
of the qualities | wanted. It had a lustrous 
surface and cleaned easily, but it was small 
and expensive, because imported. 


ss day I went to a Hotel Man’s Exhi- 
bition. Wandering idly through the 
crowds, my attention was caught and arrest- 
ed. Could I believe my eyes? There were the 
kettles of my dreams in all sizes from the 
smallest up to those of mammoth propor- 
tions, and of the most entrancing shapes. 








Photograph by 
Charles Darling 


BY 
MARY A. NASH 


The hotel man does not use many shapes. 
He uses all sizes of a few shapes which have 
proved themselves. 

Quickly | went up to the counter, felt of 
the kettles, of their smooth shining surface, 
of aluminum so fine it was like silver. | loved 
the feel of them, of the way the hand fitted 
their curves inside. They were not light, but 
not too heavy to handle, and they were beau- 
tifully balanced. 

There were shallow saucepans, there were 
deep saucepans with flat heavy bottoms and 
straight sides, with long handles or loop 
handles or both; there were round braziers; 
there were stock pots; there were frying pans 
all curves inside and out with no grooves or 
ridges to interfere with cleaning. 

Breathlessly | went up to the salesman. 
“Where do these kettles come from?’ He 
sized me up and said, rather indifferently, 
‘The housewife does not get them.’ 

‘I know she doesn’t. | have hunted for 
them in vain. But who does get them, and 
where do they come fromr’ was my excited 
question. ‘Hotels get them,’ was his laconic 
reply, still uninterested. Then I began to 
talk. I told him of my vain search, and how 
at last | had found what | wanted. His inter- 
est awakened, and we talked for an hour, and 
I learned from him what | had never learned 
from the salesmen in the shops for women. 
I learned about aluminum, for the first time. 
To quote from the aluminum expert, ‘Like 
gold, aluminum can be drawn out into the 
thinnest possible sheets. It is ductile. Under 
heavy pressure, even while cold, it can be 
pressed into the desired shapes. This is called 
“drawing,” and, like gold again, the surface 
of the drawn metal becomes more dense and 
lustrous.’ That is why the pure aluminum 
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Why has the Hotel Man 
a better-designed Kettle 
than the Housewife? 


kettles which the hotel man uses have such a 
beautiful surface which does such fine cook- 
ing and which is so easy to clean. 


HE salesman who deals with hotel men 
T is used to talking with men who know 
what they want, who know the qualities re- 
quired of the articles they buy for the work 
they are to accomplish. Do women get what 
they wantr No, they do not even know what 
they want. They get what is handed out to 
them in ever-changing variety from year to 
year, with no fitting of design to use. One 
can see the never-ending procession to the 
ash barrel. 

I took names and addresses of manufac- 
turers, and what was my astonishment to 
find that the same firm makes all kinds of 
kettles, those for the housewife and those for 
the hotel man. It is the housewife’s own 
fault that she does not get the beautiful ket- 
tles which the hotel man gets. I found no 
difficulty in buying these kettles through a 
supply house. | bought a little saucepan 
which I used for a year. The surface became 
more beautiful with use, fine and bright, a 
delight to eye and hand. It has a surface 
which burning does not affect; which makes 
a perfect glaze for sauces; which does either 
waterless cooking or crisps up a delectable 
omelet. 

] am getting sizes and shapes to experiment 
with. One of my favorites is a stock pot, the 
smallest size of a set which the hotel man 
uses. The pot is high for its circumference. 
It takes up little room on the range. Its bot- 
tom is thicker than the sides so that it holds 
the heat and does not readily burn. In the 
bottom of this pot fits a rack to keep heavy 
vegetables or meat from settling. The han- 
dles flare widely from the pot, making it easy 
to hold. The handles are of strong cool steel, 
attached to the pot with rivets with large 
heads which will not loosen or pull out. An- 
other favorite of mine is a deep saucepan 
which has a long handle and a smoothly 
fitting cover, also with a long handle, which 
will hang up. Special care has been given to 
the designing of the handles of all the kettles. 
The leverage exerted (Continued on page 212) 
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On this page we shall give each month valuable data on 
building materials and methods, and equipment, especially | 
considering new products or new ways of using accepted ones. | 


THE USE OF WALL BOARDS FOR DECORATIVE FINISH 


HE devotion to modern in- 

ventions characteristic of 
Americans makes us_ peculiarly 
susceptible to clever advertise- 
ments, while an innate caution 
makes us somewhat wary of them. 
The result is frequently an inde- 
cisive mental debate with little 
impartial evidence for the support 
of either side. It seems worth 
while, therefore, to attempt an 
analysis of some of the synthetic- 
ally made building materials which 
have aroused our ready curiosity 
and to decide just what are their 
legitimate uses. In this article, 
however, we shail limit ourselves 
to the products which may be 
called ‘wall board’ and to but one 
aspect of their use, that of interior 
finish. 

First, though, a word for plaster. 
In spite of its centuries of use, 
nothing has yet been found to re- 
place it adequately. No other 
material gives to a room a perfect, 
jointless, monolithic casing. Even 
when wood paneling is used, a 
really thorough job includes a 
rough coat of plaster behind the 
paneling. This superiority would 
not, we believe, be questioned by 
the most ardent partisan of wall 
board. However, there are build- 
ing problems for which wall board 
without plaster seems to be the 
intelligent solution. For instance, 
when extreme economy is de- 
manded it may be wise to combine 
in one material, and in one opera- 
tion, insulation and finished sur- 
face. In remote places the fact 
that it requires less skilled labor 
than plaster may make the use 
of wall board advisable. Often in 
remodeling work the highly objec- 
tionable litter and possible spat- 
tering of plaster make a substitute 
desirable. At times, too, the time 
required for good plastering makes 
its use impossible. For such cases, 
this discussion is written. 


Main Groups 


Next, let us consider what we 
demand of our walls and in what 
respects various wall boards meet 
these demands. After their struc- 
tural necessities, the object of 
walls is to shut out sound, reduce 
changes in temperature, resist fire, 
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and supply a pleasant background 
for the life the walls enclose. To 
simplify the question further, the 
numberless brands of board manu- 
factured may be divided roughly 
into a few main groups, as being 


rative handling. As_ insulators 
against sound and cold, the fibre 
and cork boards are preferable; as 
fire retardents the asbestos and 
gypsum boards. In general, fibre 
and cork are lighter in weight than 



























































ATTRACTIVE PANELED EFFECTS may be ob- 


tained with wall board by the use of strips of the same material 


composed primarily of vegetable 
fibre, gypsum, asbestos, or cork. 

Although products varying 
somewhat in quality areincludedin 
each of these groups, certain char- 
acteristics follow from the basic 
material employed. For this rea- 
son, we feel justified in examining 
them by groups to see to what ex- 
tent each meets the requirements 
we have set. Since for our present 
purposes we should immediately 
reject anything which would not 
provide an attractive wall surface, 
we shall consider that aspect first. 
The first, then, or vegetable-fibre 
group is in most cases notable for 
a surface reminiscent of grass cloth 
or of rough plaster, usually in a 
good color, which is very effective 
in some houses. When a flatter 
surface is desired, as in any formal 
type of architecture, gypsum or 
asbestos is preferable. The latter 
has the added advantage of being 
washable, important in bathrooms, 
kitchens, and nurseries. Cork 
board has a distinctive texture and 
color with great possibilities for 
use in modernistic interiors. These 
initial limitations, however, may 
be modified appreciably by deco- 


the mineral groups. The choice of 
a board will depend upon the rela- 
tive importance of these factors in 
the house in question. 


Decorative Effects 


After these considerations, the 
handling of the joints between the 
boards presents a problem that, 
though important, is largely one 
of erection. On some types of 
board, perfect workmanship makes 
the joints invisible. Such skill is 
rare, but it is not difficult to 
secure a joint that is no more 
apparent than a well-made lap in 
wallpaper. Some of the gypsum 
group join very easily. One fibre 
board comes cut for a neat, wood- 
like joint, and there are a number 
of successful ways of treating 
joints in the others. Attractive 
paneled effects are possible in a 
variety as great as that of wood 
paneling. Large panels may be 
used, or panels varying in width, 
or a series of narrow panels such 
as are shown in the sketch. The 
choice would depend upon the 
style of room desired and upon the 
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dimensions of the boards used. 
In paneling, the strips covering 
the joints may be either of the wall 
board itself, as in the illustration, 
or of wood which should be close 
to the wall board in color. One 
of the asbestos boards offers an 
alternative of an aluminum joint 
cover which has distinct possibil- 
ities for clever use in modernistic 
interiors. This material comes also 
in a ribbed board, intended for 
drainboards, but suggestive for 
fluted wall surfaces in work of the 
same style. Cork board, too, 
which comes in narrow widths, 
has been used recently to achieve 
very original effects. Graded in 
color value, it has been laid in 
stripes running horizontally round 
a room or in a checkerboard de- 
sign. Some of the fibre boards 
ray be used without a joint cover, 
by beveling or rounding the edges 
of the board and butting the joints. 
Many wall boards look well 
without finish, or with only a coat 
of varnish. To leave them this 
way you must be prepared to like 
the pattern made by the nail 
heads at the intermediate sup- 
ports. If you do not like them, 
you must paint or paper the sur- 
face. All the boards take paint 
well, including the plastic paint 
that can make the rough boards 
smooth and the smooth boards 
rough, as you may prefer. For 
plastic paint or for wallpaper, 
many of the boards obtain a joint 
that is fairly smooth by using 
cement forced through a strip of 
cloth or of screening that covers 
the joint. The attractiveness of a 
wallpaper finish depends largely 
upon the perfection of these joints 
and upon smoothing the nail 
heads thoroughly. Although some 
of the fibre-board companies sug- 
gest quite frankly that a large- 
patterned paper is to be recom- 
mended, as minimizing the effect 
of the unevenness of the base, 
on flatter boards almost any paper 
may be made to look very well. 
Like any other decorative me- 
dium, wall board depends for its 
success upon a clear conception 
of the effect to be striven for and 
a thoroughly considered design 
which will produce that effect. 
Granted those requirements, its 
possibilities are unlimited. 
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A HOUSE DESIGNED FOR A NARROW LOT 


ERHAPS one of the most com- 

mon and difficult problems 
that confront the home builder 
who must acquire a home for a 
minimum sum is the one of finding 
a plan for a house that can be 
placed on the narrow lot. This 
house, illustrated here, has been 
designed to meet this problem 
Its total width is 30 feet, thus 





DINING ROOM 


M-0" x 160" 


GARAGE 
8°6"x 16-0" 


FirsT-FLOOR PLAN 
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making it possible for the lot with 
only a 40-foot frontage. Full 
advantage has been taken of the 
space available by incorporating 
the garage in the mass of the 
house and making the forecourt 
serve as entrance to it as well as to 
the front and service doors. The 
right-hand wall of this forecourt 
is placed on the lot line, leaving 5 
feet between the left wall of the 
house and the other lot line. In 
this narrow strip there would 
be room but for border plant- 
ing and presumably no view, 
and but little light could be had 
on this side. The two windows 
in the dining-room are in- 
cluded for cross ventilation 
only, as is the window on 
this wall in the living-room. 
This living-room window, how- 
ever, could well be omitted if 
desirable without too seriously 


minimizing the light in the room, 
since there are three other win- 
dows. This placing of the garage 
leaves the rear of the lot free for 
the garden, which can be enjoyed 
not only from the dining-room, 
but from the kitchen as well, a 
point especially desirable if this 
house is to be a maidless one. 

The plan has several excellent 
features of convenience and 
economy, one of the most im- 
portant being the concentration 
of the plumbing by the placing 
of the two baths side by side 
and over the lavatory. The 
number and arrangement of 
closets is also noteworthy. In 
addition to the four bedrooms 
on the second floor, there is 
space for a maid’s room and 
bath in the attic. Here again 
the same plumbing stack would 
serve this bath also. 





: 

C. 7 | FOR INFORMATION about this house, our stock house plans, or 
= | our individual service, including the designing of small houses, write 
| to the Home Buitpers Service Bureau, 8 Arlington Street, Boston 








During the next few ( 





months we shall \ 
show on this pase | 


A Cape Cop CotraGe 

| A Spanisn House 

An EnGutsu S1x-Room CottaGe 
A Summer Camp 
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The house is designed for 
stucco walls. With its steep 
hipped roof it suggests French 
architecture. Its rather formal 
character should be further em- 
phasized in the planting of the 
forecourt. The garage door should 
be made inconspicuous by being 
painted the color of the walls. The 
front door could then be dark. 
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English Cottage Details BASE: 


II. THE FIREPLACE 














In a house of informal character displaying some English antecedents such a fire- 
place treatment as the one shown here would be not only appropriate, it would have 





SECTION as well the value of adding an extremely inviting feature to the room. With the TYPICAL STILE OR RAIL 
oak paneling typical of Early English architecture, stone facing with characteristic 
GRAPHIC SCALE OF Tudor arch, and hob grate which, although a later development, is appropriate GRAPHIC SCALE OF 
PLAN AND SECTION here, it has real appeal. This drawing is the second in 4 Sertes of details adaptable LARGE. DETAILS 
4% e Fi 2 to a house of informal English type. Last month a stairway was shown, and next ae ae wha ee 
PRET month bookcases and cupboards for a study will be given INCHES. 
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FURNISHING A SIX-ROOM HOUSE FOR $3000 


HIS kitchen is made gav and 

attractive by having walls of 
a light clear yellow and wood- 
work of green, in those tones that 
are inevitably associated with 
Kate Greenaway illustrations. 
The floor is covered with linoleum, 
which may be of black and white 
or green and white squares, or 
of plain green. At the windows 
are curtains of crisp organdie of 
white with a small yellow design. 
The sink is of enameled iron with 
double drainboard; the kitchen 
cabinet, which should be painted 
to match the weodwork, is of a 
stock size that fits neatly into 
the corner at the right of the sink. 
An electric refrigerator is planned 
for this kitchen, but the location 
of the ice box in the entry makes 
it equally convenient if the old- 


IT. The Kaztchen 


















KITCHEN 
> esx Iz 























fashioned type is desired. The 
stove is a combination gas and 
electric range, which can be black 
and white or gray. 

In the alcove is a table with 
a top in green to match the wood- 
work, and iron legs also of green. 
The chairs have iron legs of the 
same color and black washable 
leatherette seats. This furniture 
will be replaced later as the bud- 
get allows, and these pieces will 
then be used in the garden or on 
the porch. On the following page 
is given a list of utensils which we 
consider the minimum equipment 
for a kitchen of this size. This 
selection should be taken, how- 
ever, only asa point of departure, 
since every housekeeper will have 
special pieces that she will want 
to add to those given. 


The house chosen for this furnishing scheme is House Beautiful House No. 40. Last month a furnishing scheme for the 
living-room was shown, and next month one for the dining-room will be given. Complete descriptions for these furnishing 
schemes and a sheet showing the perspective and floor plans of the house will be sent free upon receipt of a two-cent stamp 
to cover postage. There is no price sheet for the kitchen, as all the necessary information is included on these pages. Write to 


THE READERS SERVICE, 8 ARLINGTON STREET, BOSTON 
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The following utensils are included — Teakettle — green enamel Rolling pin 
in the kitchen cabinet :— Teapot — green enamel Potato masher — green handle 
Bread and cake box Percolator — handle green en- 8 custard cups 
Flour container amel 8 jelly moulds 
Sugar container Double boiler — green enamel Biscuit cutter 
Salt container $-inch covered saucepan —alu- Set © graduated cookie cutters 
Coffee container minum Glass lemon squeezer 
Tea container Larger saucepan — aluminum Large jelly mould 
Rice container Covered kettle — green enamel Asbestos plate 
Cocoa container Colander — aluminum Large strainer 
7 Spice jars Meat grinder Small strainer 
Flour silter Re. Frying pan heavy aluminum Grater 
7-piece cutlery set containing Oval double roaster — alumin- Funnel 
2 paring knives um Can opener 
1 bread knife Square cake tin — aluminum Vegetable brush — green enamel 
+ enné Mele oquare Cake ‘ egetable brush green cname 
5 strong pronged fork Oblong cake tin — aluminum handle 
2 spatulas 2 pie plates — aluminum Apple corer — green enamel 
Cutting board Wire cake cooler handle 


Dactry ‘ opover Pp — if a 
Pastry board Popover pans — tron Long-handled fork — green en- 
2 muflin pans — aluminum 


Py rex casserole 

Set glass mixing bowls 

3 glass Measuring cups 

Set glass refrigerator dishes 


amel handle 
Broom — green handle 
Dry mop 
Floor mop 


In addition we suggest the following 
as essential :— 
Dish pan — oval green enamel 
Dish drainer — wire 
Dish mop — green handle 


Soap shaker — wire Set measuring spoons Pail 

Sink strainer — green enamel 2 mixing spoons Dustpan — green 

Garbage container — green en- Egg beater — green handle Dustbrush — green handle 
amel Salt and pepper shakers Wastebasket — green enamel 


Because prices vary greatly for utensils such as are given here, individual prices are not quoted, but our total 
price for all the utensils except those included in the kitchen cabinet is $51.41, For the table, chairs, and 
curtains, the prices are, respectively, $23.25, $14.00, and $3.00. The costs of the larger pieces, the stove, 
kitchen cabinet, and the refrigerator, are not included in this budget. 
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Two qualities usually distinguish professional from amateur productions — 


the GARDEN 


by MARY P. CUNNINGHAM 








simplicity and breadth of treatment. — ANDRE 
| 
‘OR reasons of thrift, fruit trees were planted G 
in the Old World, and later in our Colonial | 
gardens, along with flowers and vegetables. In | 1. 


reviving this custom in the gardens of to-day 
we have changed the emphasis, and plant them 
first because they are beautiful, including them 
sometimes even in spite of their fruit. For | 
nowadays fruit is a luxury: it demands frequent | 
sprays and prunings and keep-off-small-boy 

signs, all of which are distressing to the average | 


T 


ARDEN-GRAMS 


Celebrate Washington’s Birthday by planting 
the first seeds indoors. Plant ageratum, 
petunia, snapdragon, English daisy, tufted 
pansy, pentstemon, late cosmos, mourning 
bride (soak seeds before planting), salvia, 
pansy, heliotrope, moonflower, lobelia, ver- 
bena hybrids, and Browallia. All of these 
should be started early. 7 ’ 7 el 





flower gardener who is interested in doing his 


. Keep all foliage indoors clean and healthy. 


Syringe ferns and broad-leaved evergreens 
with clean water every day, or often enough to 
keep the pores free from dust. 7 7 ’ 





own work. 2 
But a fruit tree has a real beauty as a plant. 

It possesses certain positive zsthetic charac- 

teristics which give it entrée, and even demand | 

its presence in the finest type of flower garden. 3 


This once lowly inhabitant of kitchen gardens 
is elevated to ‘accent’ in the perennial garden; | 


. Bring bulbs into warmth to force them. Keep 


some until later to have a succession of bloom. 
4 























it is par excellence the queen of ‘early-flowering | = 4. Another old-fashioned plant now revived is 
—" and we find it — _ of oe the lantana. It stands house conditions very 
shrubs for its quaint tree form, interest- | well, but must have sun. Indoors it grows as a 
ing even in winter to give height to an other- | little bush with pink and yellow or red and 
wise flat garden of sleeping flowers. yellow flowers abundant all over the bush. In 
As a rule, a young fruit tree is good for im- | the summer set it outside in the border. It 
mediate effect, and looks well at once, espe- | will stand any amount of pruning. * ’ 
cially apple, pear, or cherry trees. Peaches need [—— > 
perhaps two or three years to come to the exe 5. Start frames outside. oF Fe | 
a ota +e 1 ae pra eapinay A gy enon eng 6. Take cuttings of mockorange from hard wood 
any Os eee Gere oe 8 or from suckers and root under glass. y 
best, and plums must always be kept open and Sconce | 
clear. 7. Prune grapes. The fruit is at the base of this 
Pears grow slowly and have the charming year’s new canes which come from last year’s _ | 
slender pear shape from the start. They are wood. We prune to keep these new canes near | 
good for formal rows to flank walks, espaliered the original trunk. Remove all but two to six | 
against walls, or as simple accents. Dwarf canes of last year’s growth. Cut each of | 
pears are also good. Cherries are more coarse these to ten buds. Remove dead wood. r | 
in foliage and ungainly unless checked for form, —==——— ee -» thei rey 
but they are good for early bloom. 8. Forced bulbs are now in their element. Get 
i aceailk itiatten comin: canine Mini dailies nail forecasts on spring-bulb fashions from the 
ee 7 aghe oft ‘flower shows. Take notes for planting com- 
jects. Standard apples dominate the garden as 
; binations to put in this fall. 7 ’ oo 
old trees or add a youthful charm of blossom oat 
and tree shape when young. g. Bring in fuchsia to force, and cut it back. 
Peaches are the finest of all for early bloom, Give it a light soil with plenty of humus and 
and their airy pink blooms come before the do not let it get pot-bound. When it begins to 
leaves. Their foliage must sometimes be re- grow this spring repot it. Do not cut beyond 
strained to keep the tree at its best. There is the current wood. 7 ’ ’ ’ ea. 
»robably nothing finer than a properly thinned =~ a 7 
: : h tree in bl : Siinitind 10. There is a new shelf for holding plants now on 
peach tree in bloom. 
the market which can be adjusted to any | 
window and does not require a carpenter to | 
install. 1 ’ 4 ’ ’ ’ ’ 
— 4 


Calla Lilies Inside 


CALLA liiies (Zantedeschia) will bloom in the 





There is also a new garden apron of bright 
oilcloth, which 1s fitted with pockets for tools | 
and is made in such a way that the upper on 
of it can be used as a bag. ’ ’ 





house without much difficulty. They like af 
light window, but not too much sun, and a 
warm spot away from draughts. 

Pot up the roots in the early fall, using three THE 
or four roots to a ten-inch pot. Use a fresh 
compost, for they are voracious feeders. Give 


season. Give also plenty of water daily, and be 
sure that the pots are well drained. Syringe the 
foliage daily with clean water. 


and in June, when danger of frost is over, put 
the pots outside on their sides to rest. With- | 
hold water until September. Then shake the 

old soil from the roots, repot, and bring in for | T 
winter bloom. To avoid rot use a little clean | big 
sand under the roots at planting 


=RE is a new kind of pot made of peat moss, 
which is excellent for starting seeds. It holds 
| ‘ : } moisture well, and when the seedlings have 
liguid manure at intervals during the growing reached the transplanting stage the pot and 
plant may be put in the ground together with 
no check of growth. The planting pot then 
becomes a part of the soil. 

In the spring let the pots dry out gradually, Obviously these pots are good for plants 
which thrive in acid soil. They may be made 
good for plants which do not like acid soil by 
soaking in lime water before using. 


Planting Pots Made of Peat 





o make lime water, dissolve a pound (ora | 
double handful) of hydrated lime in one 


gallon of water. | 


| 


The peat pots are made in square blocks so 
that they will fit into flats or frames with no 
unused space. 


Pruning the Peach 


PRUNING fruit trees is like exercise. For the 
best results it must be done regularly and not 
all at once. We cannot afford to neglect a tree 
for years and then prune it drastically. 

After the framework of the peach tree is 
formed and it begins to bear (its third or fourth 
year), the main pruning is to cut out weak and 
dead wood, keep the centre open for light and 
air, and cut back ungainly or too tall branches. 
Prune a little each year, trying to encourage 
new growth in order to get fruit every year. 
The fruit is borne on last year’s shoots. 


Young trees from the nursery should be 
pruned to a whip, removing all side branches at 
planting. The following spring keep the best 
three or four side shoots for the frame and 
remove the rest. Cut these three or four back 
one third. The next year do the same with 
these shoots. Then the tree is ready to bear. 

For peach borer sprinkle a little paradichloro 
benzine around the base on the ground and 
cover with a little earth. The borer eats into 
the bark near the soil line, and may girdle the 
tree. 


Fragrant Shrubs for the House 


SWEET osmanthus (Osmanthus fragrans) is a 
small, slow-growing evergreen shrub with de- 
liciously fragrant flowers, and thick leathery 
dark green leaves. It likes a medium tempera- 
ture (45° to 50° at night) and will stand semi- 
shade. Keep the plants fairly moist and the 
leaves clean. Rest the plants in late winter and 
summer to ripen the wood. Do not overpot. 

[he winter daphne (Daphne odora) is another 
little conservatory plant about three feet tall 
or less with good dark green leaves. The 
clusters of white or pinkish flowers are very 
fragrant also. This plant is hardy in Washing- 
ton, but around Boston is better as a house 
plant. Do not overpot, or it will not bloom. 

The true myrtle (Myrtus communis) isa little 
evergreen shrub which will grow to be as high as 
five feet in a pot indoors. It has small leaves 
and dainty little white flowers. Give it rich 
sandy loam, and keep it fairly moist. Above all 
things have the pot well drained. Scale some- 
times gets on it, but may be controlled by 
syringing the foliage frequently. It is an old 
custom in Germany to use this plant at wed- 
dings, since it is said to bring good luck to the 
bride. 


Garden Terms Explained 
FORCING: ‘Forcing’ is a term which means 
putting plants into unusual heat, to make them 
grow and bloom more quickly than they would 
under normal circumstances. The artificial 
heat forces the plant to grow before its natural 
growing season. 

Fruit is ripened early in the spring by forcing. 
Many shrubs, such as spirea, deutzia, flowering 
almond, and lilac are often brought into the 
greenhouse in pots to force for early spring. 
Lilies and other bulbs are forced for Easter, 
which is the great flower day of the year. 
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If you have questions about plants or planting that you do not find answered on this page, write 
to Miss Cunningham at 8 Arlington Street, Boston, enclosing a self-addressed stamped envelope 
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INSPIRE THIS BROCATELLE 


OW vividly this brocatelle brings back the 

perfumed, peri-wigged, glamorous days of 

the Louis’—days when fora single fete a hun- 

dred orchestras made the royal forest sing for 

miles around—and the great gallery, hung with 

silks and satins and cloth of gold, shone in the 
light of three thousand candles. 

How perfectly it symbolizes the love of 
France for the graceful, airy gesture — for 
flowers and garlands and bow knots! 

Its lustrous beauty and classic design bring 
to rooms of today distinction and richness. 


Parternen in silver grey on 
a turquoise or rose ground, 
this brocatelle has all of the 
delicacy and elegance for 
which the brocatelles of old 
France are so famous. This 
photograph represents about 
half the width of the fabric. 
The full width is 50 inches. 








This brocatelle is a true representation of its 
period, as are all Schumacher representations 
and adaptations; yet it is completely in harmony 
with present day decoration. And it is a fabric 
superb in quality. 


In the collections of F. Schumacher & Co. 
are beautiful fabrics for every decorative pur- 
pose. Splendid tapestries, lovely brocades 
and damasks to give character to your living 
room; fascinating printed linens to transform 
your bedroom; chintzes, velvets, embroideries, 
damasks, taffetas, and trimmings. 


OVE Kool — 


Outp FRANCE 





i 
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Here are faithful copies of the finest designs in 
museums and private collections, reproduced 
at prices which bring them within your reach. 
And side by side with these authentic repro- 
ductions from all the great periods of the past 
are to be found modern creations by the fore- 
most artists of our time. 

Your decorator, upholsterer or the decora- 
ting service of your department store will be 
glad to obtain samples appropriate for your 
purpose. 

A Fascinating Booklet 


“Fabrics—the Key to Successful Decoration,” 
giving, in a delightful way, the guiding princi- 
ples for the use of fabrics and the romantic 
history of their designs and colors, will be 
sent to you, without charge, upon request. 

This booklet is planned to help the woman 
who wishes her home to be successfully deco- 
rated, but who has neither the time nor the 
inclination to make a deep study of Interior 
Decoration. Write for your copy today. 

F. Schumacher & Co., Dept. F-2,60 West 40th St., 
New York. Importers, Manufacturers and Distributors 
to the trade only of Decorative Drapery and Upholstery 
Fabrics. Offices also in Boston, Chicago, Philadel! phia, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Grand Rapids, D: troit. 


F:- SCHUMACHER: &:CO 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 











Early Morning Comfort | 
with | 


KELSEY HEALTH HEAT 


one its 
are many other important advantages to 
Kelsey Health Heat. 


unquestioned healthfulness, there 


One is its quick action and adaptability. Almost as 

soon as the fire is started, a genial warmth begins 

to pervade the house. There are no delays, as with 

some other systems. Then, on cold winter mornings, 

you close your windows, turn on the register, and 

in a few minutes you have a warm, comfortable 

dressing room. The entire house is filled with fresh, 

warm humidified air in constant circulation, at | 
amazingly low cost, and without a single radiator | 
to take up desirable space. 


‘Kelsey Health Heat’’ is the title of a booklet which 
will give you invaluable information on heating. We 
shall be glad to answer any questions you may desire to 
ask about any phase of the heating question. 


HE KELSE 
HEATING COMPANY 


306 James St. 





Syracuse, N. Y. 


BOSTON — 60 Sudbury Street Dealers — Principal Cities 
— 4 Merrimac Street 
NEW YORK—565 Fifth Avenue 


Brockville, CANADA 





elesteeiatetatatetatatetatetetatetetatatatetatate 





« Kelsey Heating Company i 
§ 306 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. i 
i Without obligation please send me your Free Booklet E 
- on Kelsey Health Heat. Ihavea....... room house. i 
1 i 
| NE Ns pics Vid a HS EE TSS ASAE AAR RENE Ch ED WEEN TSS 54 SGEE RC REM ONES EGE TREES Oe ORee ks f 
i] i 
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Note — Arrangements can be made to purchase a Kelsey Heater on easy payments. 
Lweweesee see eee eeeweees eee eseeewes sees ee j 








Tuis Mopernistic FURNITURE 
(Continued from page 162) 


us we can see many styles and epi- 
sodes, each fitting its time, social- 
lv, scholastically, or sentimentally, 
according to the mood of the 
decade. Somewhere ahead there 
is a new furniture; this is inevi- 
table, we all know it. And it, too, 
will fit the mood of its time. When 
is it going to appear, fifty years 
ahead, or ten, or now? Here at 
our very feet is a new style in the 
making, a design to fit our time. 
Is it, perhaps, to be that new 


furniture itself? We survey it and 
weigh it, with a jest or with a 
frown. 

But is it nothing more to us? 
Have we no part in this play? 
Suppose that. we take it in hand, 
hope for it, guide it, defend it. 
We should then indeed bring the 
decorative arts back again to 
reality, get the thrill of advancing 
movement — buy desks designed 
in our own, not our great-grand- 
fathers’ day. 





Tuts MopERNISTIC FURNITURE 


(Continued from page 163) 


the proportions of the chairs, 
tables, sofas, chests, and beds — 
except as these last are folding 
cages of woven wire and iron pipe 
attached to a closet door—are 
quite thoroughly standardized. 

And for the stuff of which our 
furniture is made, we are, for the 
most part, using the same material 
which served even in the time 
of the ancient Egyptians — name- 
ly, wood. In the course of some 
thousands of vears of experimen- 
tation, adaptation, and _ refine- 
ment, it is safe to say that 
virtually all the forms, and com- 
binations of forms, really natural 
to wood, as it may be cut, carved, 
bent, and variously shaped in the 
making of furniture, have been 
evolved. Some of these have 
proved satisfactory; some have 
not. But the fact remains that the 
invention of new forms and new 
combinations to-day necessitates 
a conscious departure from the 
treatment of wood as wood, 
and an equally conscious adoption 
of a technique better suited to 
other substances. 

And this, almost invariably, we 
find to be the situation if we study 
the design of modernistic furni- 
ture. It is design whose primal 
source is evident impatience with 
partially understood historical 
stvles, and whose expression con- 
forms to a pseudo-scientific phi- 
losophy of modern life rather than 
to the exigencies of material and 
of practical utilization. The ex- 
ponents of the new manner we 
might classify as the Distortion- 
ists, the Mechanists, and the Cos- 
tumists. 


HE first of these groups, the 
Distortionists, achieve their 
effects by the very simple process 
of altering long-accepted linear 
conventions. If it has been cus- 
tomary to taper the legs of a chair 





from seat to floor, the taper is 
shifted in the opposite direction. 
Where an effect of stability was 
once achieved by an outward and 
downward flare of furniture sup- 
ports, a novel aspect of suspicious 
equilibrium is accomplished by 
diminishing the perimeter of the 
base to a fraction of that appor- 
tioned to the overhanging top. 
Exquisiteness of contour gives 
way to sharp obviousness; subtly 
modulated curves are superseded 
by geometric arcs and angles. 
These last are, occasionally, accen- 
tuated with such keenly pointed 
metal tips that an unfortunate 
stumble might well leave an 
intruder into modernism perma- 
nently impaled on the back of a 
chair. 

The Mechanists are more con- 
fessedly philosophical in their ap- 
proach to the problem of design. 
In their own wav they are sym- 
bolists. The age in which we live 
being a mechanical age, they argue 
that all of our surroundings should 
suggest machinery, or, at least, 
the forms of machine units, or of 
the housing of automatic appara- 


tus. This is not an altogether 
novel theory. In modest  hair- 
cloth days, it was considered 


necessary to panel a bathroom 
and its fixtures until the place 
resembled a library with curiously 
displaced bookcases, and to dis- 
guise the workaday aspect of the 
kitchen by making the cast-iron 
range as nearly as possible a 
curlicued replica of the walnut 
parlor sofa. In the present ad- 
vanced era, it is insisted that the 
library should be as nudely sani- 
tary in aspect as a lavatory, and 
that the equipment of the drawing- 
room should bear the same impress 
of compact efficiency that is borne 
by the rolled-steel electric cooker 
of the culinary department. The 
type of thinking behind the old 
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THE NEW CHARYSL ER 
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New Imperial 7-passenger Sedan, illustrated, Also avatlable in 5 -passenger Sedan. 
Sedan-Limousine, Town Sedan, Roadster and other custom-built body models 


The H ighest 


Expression of Chrysler Accomplishment 


The acceptance of the newly introduced Chry- 
sler Imperial is only the logical and inevitable re~ 
sult of the appreciation that it is the highest 
expression to date of Chrysler accomplishment 
in engineering, performance and equipment. 

. Gt conveys at first glance a correct con-~ 
ception of what it is and what it will do—im-~ 
pressing you immediately with its imposing 


proportions and consequent luxury and carrying 
the promise of road ease and restfulness which 
cars of lesser specifications cannot be expected 
to provide ...4 The new Imperial is very beau- 
tiful—a richly groomed car in every sense of the 
word—designed, fitted and finished with re- 
strained good taste and quietly effective in 
every large or small detail of its environment. 


CHRYSLER IMPERIAL PRICES—Roadster, $2675; Standard ¢ oupe, $2895; Town Sedan, $2975; 5 passenger Sedan, $2975; 


Convertible Coupe, $2995; 7-passenger Sedan, $3095; 7-passenger Phacton, $3095; Sedan Limousine, $3475. All prices f. 0. b. Detrost. 
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Above is repro- 
duced the exquisite 
Blanche of Castilede- 
sign. Coloured indull, 
rich green, red, an 


mellowed old gold. 


hades 
by de Sherbininz 


T is most essential, in Period interiors, that the illuminative 


2 


effects be meticulously in accord. Quite significant also, is the 
fact that such results are most frequently obtained to the greatest 


degree of perfection with lampshades of parchment. 


At the smartest shops everywhere, you will find shades by de 
Sherbinin, styled for every noteworthy era in Period decoration. You 
may identify them by the Hall Mark reproduced below, the only in- 
dicative symbol of lampshade perfection in parchment. It appears 
upon the frame of every genuine Shade by de Sherbinin. 


Shades by de Sherbinin are distinctively conservative to a degree 


which renders them alike effective amid the surroundings of the 


most palatial town or country house, and the most modest home. 
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Tuis MopERNISTIC FURNITURE 


(Continued from page 198) 


decorative procedure and the new 
is identical; but the direction 
of the thought in one case is 
diametrically opposite to that in 
the other. Is it strange, then, 
that some critics view modern- 
ism as no more than an intoxi- 
cated Victorianism standing on its 
head? 

Even more than the Distor- 
tionists, the Mechanists ignore the 
structural implications of wood. 
They scorn the inviting workable- 
ness of the material, preferring 
to shape it as one would convert 
metal. Indeed, where possible, 
they turn to metal as their me- 
dium, producing wrought-iron 
chairs and tables as heavily im- 
mobile as the Rock of Gibraltar, 
and almost as formidable. 

The Costumists are far more 
suavely insinuating than either 
of the other groups — feminine 
in their point of view, rather than 
masculine. They seem inclined 
to look upon furniture not as 
something obviously intended to 
stand up and support imposed 
loads, but as a fluid medium of 
zsthetic self-expression capable of 
being modeled after the manner of 
a gown, by looping soft materials 
about a manikin. An aspiring, 
boldly resilient line appears to be 
quite beyond their ken. Every- 
thing hangs, or is draped. Legs 
dangle like tassels from the outer 
corners of chairs, tables, and side- 
boards. Applied ornaments creep 
down the sides of cabinets, the 
narrow line of whose inadequate 
bases is discernible beneath the 
body of the piece like an ill- 


fastened petticoat disastrously 
slipping below the skirt rim. And, 
to complete the dressmaking 


analogy, contrasting dabs of ve- 
neer are laid on here and there as 
bits of brilliant velvet might be 
scattered over a robe. 


HE styles achieved by the 

above classes of designers are 
not by any means mutually ex- 
clusive. They will be found to 
overlap and to intermingle. An 
aspect of self-conscious striving 
for pictorial or startling effects, 
even at the cost of obvious struc- 


tural impropriety, is virtually 
common to them all. Even where 
the results are interesting — as 
they frequently are — they seem 
to me about as vital and as cap- 
able of further progressive evolu- 
tion as the scientist’s frog’s eggs 
fertilized in a bottle with a pinch 
of salt. How is it, then, that the 
furniture wrought in such styles 
has acquired a substantial vogue 
or, at least, has received wide- 
spread consideration? 

There are two reasons. First, 
the lure of novelty. Many per- 
sons are so anxious to keep quite 
up to date, or a little ahead of 
date, that they are quick to em- 
brace any fashion calculated to 
differentiate them from the con- 
servative majority. Second, the 
hypnotism of color applied in 
lacquers and strongly _ figured 
veneers. Modern science — has 
given the world a greater wealth 
of enticing hues than was ever 
before at man’s disposal. Mod- 
ernism has seized upon this wealth, 
and has dispensed it lavishly, 
and, on the whole, extremely well. 
Dazzle the average eye with color, 
and the sense of form will cease to 
function. For the love of color is 
instinctive, primitive, and uni- 
versal; the appreciation of form, 
structure, workmanship, since it 
depends upon trained vision, is far 
more restricted in extent. 

Ever since Renoir of Paris and 
Gorton of Gloucester delivered 
mankind from the contemplation 
of bones, the general tendency of 
the arts—except in those in- 
stances where attention has been 
concentrated upon securing @s- 
thetic and technical domination 
of new materials — has been to 
subordinate the demands of struc- 
tural representation to those of 
effective arrangements of color. 
The culmination of this tendency 
in the field of interior decoration 
is discernible in modernistic furni- 
ture and furnishings. If it is a 
culmination, it is to be regarded 
as marking the end of an old 
movement rather than the begin- 
ning of a new one — an evidence 
of decadence instead of the har- 
binger of a creative awakening. 
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alterations are likely to be dis- 
astrous because of excessive 
costs due to contingencies which 
were not foreseen. There are 
certain general words of caution 


which can be given. Changes 
which involve more than one 
trade cost more than those in- 
volving only one. It is easier 
in general to change the ex- 
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ITH justifiable pride Rogers, Lunt & Bowlen, Silver- 
Gi smiths, present their new creation in Sterling Silver 

Tableware— The Granado Pattern. Smartly modern 
in its straight lines, slender handles and splendid weight, yet authen- 
tically correct in its interpretation of historic Colonial-Spanish 
design. Like other “Treasure” patterns, which are based on the 
best period designs, such as the “Early American”, “William and 


> “ 
M lary and “Adam” styles, you may always rest secure in the 
































knowledse that it is correct. The Granado is so new a pattern that 
many of our leading jewelers have not had time to get in their 


displays as yet. And so, to save you any inconvenience, we will 


send you one spoon, engraved with your initial, on receipt of your 


check for $2.00 and your jeweler’s name. After inspection, within 
ten days, you may return it to us and we will promptly refund your 
money. As one who isinterested in fine silver we know you willlove 


. . . es ’ . - 
this charmin$ design and we don’t want youto have to wait to see it. 

















ROGERS, LUNT & BOWLEN CO. 


Silversmiths e GREENFIELD, MASS. 
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\ Note 


> the Exquisite Harmony Here 
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DUTCH COLONIAL HOUSE of six rooms that can be built 
at a cost varying from $5400 to $10,000, depending upon the section | 
where it is to be built and upon the type of finish desired. Designed by the | 
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- “Custom-Built” to Blend With 
Furnishings and Decorations 


- 





Pa 4 ions Ja-Nar’ Radiator Cover in the picture was made 
: : to individual specification. See how it harmonizes 
4 © with the elegance of the carved wainscoting, the rich 
. . draperies and the oak color tone of the wood furnishings. 
; i¢ It is something more than a shield for a discordant 
+) radiator and a protection against dust and smudge. You 

is may have Ja-Nar’ Radiator Covers built to your specifi- 


/| cations as to height or size, with enamel color finishes to 
| match standard furniture woods, special woods by sample or 
flat tones. 


Ja-Nar' Radiator Covers represent the highest order of design, 
workmanship and material. 


Here, then, is the solution of the radiator cover 
problem for those who plan home furnishing details 
with discriminating good taste. Just ask today for 
| our handsomely illustrated folder which pictures a 
wide range of Ja-Nar’ adaptabilities and tells all 
you would like to know regarding construction , 
details. 

Use the Coupon or Write if you Prefer 7 





The FULTON SYLPHON COMPANY 


KNOXVILLE TENNESSEE 























Gentlemen: 


° . ° ° o Ul 
Without obligation on my part please send pictures and details regarding Ja-Nar 
ator covers and instructions for ordering special sizes, shapes and colors. 


Radi- 


Name 


Address 
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Architects’ Small House Service Bureau 


terior than the interior. Changes 
which are out of reason cost more 
than complete new work. Plumb- 
ing changes generally involve a 
high cost for other trades, often 
far greater than the cost of the 
new plumbing itself. In making 
alterations to an old house, put as 
many of the complicated improve- 
ments as possible into a new wing. 
Especially is this wise in the case 
of plumbing. The White house at 
Great Neck is given as an illus- 
tration of a reasonable alteration. 
There are many _ old-fashioned 
houses of this type which can be 
purchased according to location 
for anywhere from $8000 to 
$20,000. Where the land is desir- 
able and alterations are practi- 
cable more house can be procured 
for less money by this method 
than in any other way. The old 
porch and the corner tower which 
disfigured the White house were 
removed. A new wing containing 
modern improvements and a 
three-car garage in the basement 
and also a modern boiler and flue 
were added at a total cost of 
$15,000. For a man with capital 
of his own, of which $5000 and 
up can be put directly into altera- 
tions, this is a good proposition. 
He loses the interest on his invest- 
ment, but he transforms an unde- 
sirable and depreciated property 
into one which is both desirable 
and immediately salable. 

The new house which is planned 
so that it can be added to is 
well worth careful thought. One 
should remember that the cost of 
a house depends not alone on its 
size, but on the number and inte- 
rior finish of the rooms as well as 
their size. In a single house there 
is comparatively little difference 
between a comfortably large room 
and a room which is so small that 
it is always an inconvenience. It 


is the additional room that costs 
money. Many a house is increased 
in expense to the point where it be- 
comes a burden to the owner by 
the addition of an extra guest- 
room and bath which might profit- 
ably have been omitted with a 
view to adding later, after the 
financial position of the owner 
had become strengthened. Of 
course there is the contention that 
such an omission affects salability. 
There is a tradition that the 
house with four master bedrooms 
sells better than the house with 
three. There is much reason in 
this, but it must be remembered 
that the greatest advantage in any 
sale is a sound financial position, 
and no man should risk buying a 
house which is so far beyond his 
means that he may find himself 
under compulsion to sell. The 
little house illustrated from de- 
signs by the Architects’ Small 
House Service Bureau shows how 
easily the design may provide for 
a reasonable and _ inexpensive 
addition at a later period. De- 
pendent upon locality and finish, 
this house might cost anywhere 
from $5400 to $7500 for house 
alone without the wing, or from 
$6800 to $qo00 with the wing, 
while the wing if added at a later 
period might cost from $1700 to 
$2500 to construct. If one has the 
cash, there is no question but that 
it is More economical to build the 
wing when the house is con- 
structed. If, however, one has to 
borrow the money at a high dis- 
count and a high rate of interest, 
it may prove more economical to 
defer the addition, even if it ap- 
pears that cash required for con- 
struction itself may be greater. 
Much has been written about 
methods of saving in construction 
costs proper. There are many 
varieties of substitutes and make- 
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The same residence in course of construc- 
tion. The stone ts applied as veneer to stud 


frame walls, Or it may be used as a 
structural facing over hollow tile or brick. 


, 





Residence, Detroit, Michigan. Built of shot-sawed Old Gothic Indiana Limestone Random Ashlar. C. E. Reichle Co., designers and builders. 


Easy Now to Build of Stone 


New ways of preparing, handling and using Indiana 
Limestone greatly reduce its cost. Write for free booklet 


O longer is 
a stone 
house an ex- 
pensive luxury, 
New ways of 
preparing, han- 
dling and using 
Indiana Lime- 
stone make this 
beautiful natural 
stone as prac- 
ticable for resi- 
dence construc- 
tion as brick, 
stucco or wood. 
For as little as 
5% to 6% more, you can build your house 
of Indiana Limestone and have its ever- 
attractive exterior to enjoy always. The 
beautiful color-tones of Indiana Limestone 
mellow with age. As the years pass, the 
house built of it grows in charm. 





Cutting groove in stone pre- 
peratory to breaking strips 
into lengths required. 


Indiana Limestone for Random Ashlar 
facing is supplied in strips sawed on four 
sides: face, back, top, and bottom. We 
prepare the stone in this way right at the 
quarries. Then it is shipped direct to the 
job. There stone-masons or bricklayers lay 
it up in the walls. The more expensive cut- 
stone may be used only for trim or may 
be omitted entirely. For breaking the 
stone into lengths, an electric Carborun- 
dum saw or an ordinary hand-saw is used. 
After a shallow groove is made, the stone 
is turned over and a tap with a mallet 
breaks it cleanly on a line with the groove. 


Indiana Limestone used in this way is 
applied as a veneer, just like brick or 
stucco. Or it may be used as a structural 
facing over brick, hollow tile or concrete 
block walls. In either case, this method 
is lower in cost than any other way of 
using stone. Even local stone, because of 


INDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY : General Offices: Bedford, Indiana - 


the labor required in shaping and prepar- 
ing it for the wall, is usually more costly. 


Free booklet 


We'll gladly send you full information 
about the use of Indiana 
Limestone Random Ash- 
lar for residences. Just 
ask for our booklet on 
the convenient coupon 
below. 





[rrr otro roo =| 
t Box 751, Service Bureau, t 
; Indiana Limestone Company, ; 
1 Bedford, Indiana. i 
! Please send booklet and other information regarding ; 
: Indiana Limestone Random <Ashlar for residences. i 
1 i 
1 Te . i 
' DT Ea eee Nc Beles as y=. : H 
1 i] 
BE Giese 1 
a. CW Gidiiwicitacsannacisacstasmnksad cacscoudiaaataenadonaaeeanede i 
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Executive Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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Window 
Screens 
Modernized! 


—znever taken down 
for storage 

—roll up and down 

—all metal construction 


—built in with the 
windows 


TRADE MARK 


What a relief from the old 
fashioned stationary screens 
with their unsightly frames! 
Rolscreens enhance the 
charm of beautiful window 
effects. The special 
“AluminA” wire cloth is 
scarcely visible. 


A touch sends them up, 
entirely concealed or brings 
them down in place securely 
locked on the inside. In- 
vestigate the special advan- 
tages of Rolscreens before 
ordering window screens. 
Rolscreens will delight you! 


‘RROLSCREEN COMPANY 


15 Main Street, Pella, lowa 


\ 


\ 





An illustrated Rolscreen 
booklet will be sent LA 
you on request. 
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shifts that may be tried. All of 
these vary in desirability as local 
conditions differ in respect to 
labor, the material market, and 
seasonal demand. Where cellar 
walls are not extensive the use of 
cement block is a safe substitute 
for reénforced concrete. Perhaps 
the most discussed of all econo- 
mies at the present time are the 
various forms of plaster substi- 
tutes. There is no question but 
that the plastering job brings 
moisture into the building at just 
the wrong time. It slows up the 
work of other trades and causes 
expensive delays. Certain types 
of plaster board which come in 
small sizes are intended to take 
the place of the first two coats of 
plaster and provide a_ surface 
over which the final smooth coat 
may be applied. Some of the best 
grades of wall boards which come 
in very large sizes are intended for 
use without any plaster whatso- 
ever. For a really good job studs 
must be set more accurately, and 
more care must be given to paint- 
ing and decorating. There is no 
doubt of the time saved, though 
of course some of the saving in the 
expense in plastering is frequently 
put into decoration. The most 
economical finish is the use of 
muslin strips over the cracks and a 
wallpaper with a distinct figured 
pattern. 

Real economies in construction 
are dependent upon the human 
element in building. An intelli- 
gent design carried out by an in- 
telligent and reasonable architect 
who understands local conditions 
is fundamental. A builder who 
knows how to buy materials and 
how to coordinate thé work of 
the various labor trades is no less 
important. Above all it is essen- 
tial to have skillful mechanics 
who can read plans and take in- 
structions intelligently. An ex- 
pensive man who can do his job 
quickly and correctly is cheaper 
in the long run than two cheap 
men who are slow and likely + 
to make mistakes. Too many 
owners to-day continue to oc- 
cupy themselveswith the fruit- 








First-rLooR PLAN or DuTcH 








less search for cheap labor. There 
is no such thing. It takes brains 
to build a house, just as it takes 
brains to build an automobile. 
Brains are needed both for de- 
sign and for execution. In the 
automotive industry the very 
best brains are utilized both for 
design and for systematizing the 
execution of the design. Further- 
more, the execution of an auto- 
mobile design takes place in the 
shop under careful supervision so 
that there is no lost motion. 
Houses cannot be built in the 
shop. They have to be put to- 
gether in the field. In the case of 
most houses that are built for 
people of moderate incomes, very 
little consideration is given to 
the design. Almost anyone who 
wishes to can go into the house- 
building business. Too many sup- 
posedly responsible financial or- 
ganizations are lending money 
to-day to anyone who can get a 
house built, on the supposition 
that if the house sells the credit 
has been wisely extended. If 
those who control investment 
funds are nothing but money 
jobbers who are justified in selling 
the use of credit for the highest 
price obtainable, then the public 
must keep paying for this sort of 
thing. If, however, the control of 
investment funds is a public trust, 
then the public is justified in hop- 
ing for a day when credit will be 
extended only to building enter- 
prise, which is administered capa- 
bly and economically. The cha- 
otic methods that obtain at the 
present time in the industry 
which produces homes for the 
nation must give place to modern 
methods of large-scale production 
in which brains and _ scientific 
knowledge can be made to count. 
To bring this day nearer is of 
vital interest to every present and 
prospective home owner. What 

















SECOND-FLOOR PLAN 


we have been able to say here 
may serve as little more than 
crutches to be used by those 
who must have homes im- 
mediately. We cannot all of 
us wait until the industry 
which produces them can be 
restored to a healthy state. 
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through guide showing lug in 
selvedge of screen wire which 
prevents screen from sagging. 
A “non-sagging” feature found 
only in Rolscreens. 


COLONIAL HOUSE 
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THE Jmartest PEOPLE 2p : DEMAND 


Dependability wit BEAUTY -:- BUICK OFFERS 
BOTH ! 








Like A. A. Milne’s king, who liked a “bit of butter to his bread,” truly 
smart men and women demand fine appearance plus fine performance 
in a motor car. They know the value of surface things and funda- 
mental things; and they choose Buick because it provides the fullest 
measure of these two important qualities—beauty and dependability. 


BUICK 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT ... UICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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Painted for Mohawk 
by Willy Pogany 









j beree is a charming legend The latest Mohawk shades are 
which relates how, when at your dealer’s—colors restrained 
Time was young, Aeolus, god of or riotous, as your taste prefers, 












Vertical bars denote 
the pleasing propor- 


tions of color in the 
rug illustrated. 


winds, blew upon the rainbow and 
colored all the world. Just so the 


skilful colorists of Mohawk take 
the wools destined for Mohawk 


looms and with their brilliant 
dyes work their tonal wonders, 
preparing a breath of living color 
for your home. 


but all in perfect balance, like the 
lovely patterns they animate. 
You'll find among the many 
weaves the very rug your room 


requires — for beauty, cheer and 
lasting comfort. . . . Pay what 
you will, your rug can always be 
“a Mohawk.” 












You will enjoy reading the 
new illustrated Mohawk 
Course in Home Decora- 
tion, by Agnes Heisler Bar- 
ton. Ten cents in stamps 
mill bring your set at once. 
Address: MOHAWK 
ARPET MILLS, 


MOHAWK RUGS & CARPETS ~~” 











THE PATTERN SHOWN is KARONA SEAMLESS WORSTED WILTON—NO. 515C 
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Rock JASMINES AND THEIR KIN 
(Continued from page 165) 











ON ROCKY CLIFFS such as these in an 


abandoned quarry the Androsaces find a happy home. 
Androsace alpina can be seen in the lower centre 


this name. I have found both rosy- 
lilac flowers and flesh-pink. The 
treatment will of course be thesame. 

Leaving sarmentosa and _ its 
allies, all of which like some lime 
in their fare, we come to another 
wide and well-known species of 
the chamajasme group in An- 
drosace carnea. Be sure to re- 
member in dealing with carnea, 
however, that lime is not to its 
liking. Sandstone or granite chips 
should be substituted for the lime- 
stone, and more peat to its fare. 
Lacking the woolly down of the 
foliage, this species is not so 
resentful of winter wet as many 
of the Androsaces, and will be 
found one of the most easily 
grown along the rainy North 
Pacific slope. Of course the drain- 
age should be well attended as in 
all Androsaces. The pink flowers 
are borne in rather loose heads on 
two- or three-inch stems in late 


spring and early summer. A, 
halleri of catalogues is the variety 
halleri of this species, and blooms 
in April. A. brigantiaca is also 
another April-blooming one. 
These seem to differ more in the 


= 


leaves than in the flowers. The 
real improvement in the carnea 
species is the variety laggeri 
(A. laggert). This has a finer 
dark emerald-green foliage in 
dainty tufts, and a more prolific 
and slightly larger bloom of bril- 
liant pink with a golden eye. 

Androsace lactea is another 
that carries glossy dark green 
matsof foliage, lacking in the down 
that so abhors winter wet. This, 
however, unlike the/Carnea group, 
is a lime lover. It is a more vig- 
orous and robust species, and much 
inclined to ramp about for itself 
so long as it has a light well- 
drained soil and ample moisture 
through June and July. 

For the last to mention of the 
chamejasme section, | have been 
reserving the trailing A. lanu- 
ginosa, sturdy and vigorous with 
its soft silvery foliage, and equally 
soft lilac-rose flowers that hold 


well through most of the summer, 
particularly toward the end. This 
likes rather a warm sandy soil, 
but is too rampant to be grown 
close to the more delicate members 
of its family. 
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Yesterday... 


These Floors 
Looked Old, Dull and Worn 


ONIGHT, they gleam with a soft, subdued lustre, reflecting 

mysterious lights and shadows in a way that is not possible 
with any finish, other than Old English Wax. A small can of this 
magic polish gives quick, sure and lasting beauty to any floor— 
whether it has been waxed, varnished, shellaced or painted. 
and get a can of genuine Old English 
Wax. Made in U.S. A. by The A. S. 
Boyle Co., 1934 Dana Ave., Cin’ti, O. 


Saves Frequent Cleaning 
Old English Wax not only gives floors 
a lovely polish but it alsoremovesdirt. 
Besides your floors are protected by a 
durable coat of wax that protects 
them against scratches, heelmarks, 
and wear. Because of its hard, smooth 
finish, Old English Wax does not 
collect dust and dirt so quickly. 

Old English Wax costs less than 
ordinary floor waxes because you need 
not use so much—a little goes a long 
way, and the polish lasts longer. 

Floors waxed with Old English Wax 





Introductory Offer 





$5.10 waxing Outfit for $3.90 





make an impressive setting for your | 1 Old English Waxer-Polisher....... . $3.90 
rags and furnishings, With no other | 1°28 OH Engl Pats Wan so 
product can you add so much in ap- $5.10 

Special Sale Price 3.90 
pearance to your home, Stop today “ai... os 


at your hardware, paint, grocery, 
drug, housefurnishing or dept. store 


Old English Wax 


(Sale Price Denver and West $4.25; Can- 
ada, $4.50; Winnipeg and West, $5.00) 








PASTE & LIQUID POLISH 
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THE HOUSE 


If you know this pine tree 


it is easy to be certain of good 


lumber for your home 








Pondosa isanexcellent 
wood for hallways, 
stairways, railings, 
balustrades, and trim. 
It has also found un- 
usual acceptance for 
built-in features 











The foremost millwork 
men know that doors 
and sash made of Pon- 
dosa will remain snug 


and true; that Pon- 
dosa takes the most 
delicate carving; that 
the finish stays fresh 
and smooth for years. 





UnrTIL as recently as “‘day before yes- 
terday,”’ pine, one of the most impor- 
tant materials used in building, was 
just pine. Generally it had no distin- 
guishing mark, no endorsement by the 
manufacturer. 


The home owner, together with the 
architect and the builder, could select 
well-known plumbing fixtures, hard- 
ware with a name, electric fixtures 
made by a concern with a national 
reputation, a heating plant that could 
be ordered with the eyes shut—but 
pine was just pine. 

Now, to be sure of having durable, 
well-seasoned, accurately graded pine 
in a house, all you, or your architect, 
or your builder need know is that it 
carries the imprinted trade-mark of 
the Pondosa pine tree. 


For now a machine has been per- 
fected by which this well-known lum- 
ber is trade-marked at the mill where 
it is made. It means that fifty of the 
foremost mills of the great Northwest 
are proud to send a product to market 
which can be purchased with utter 
confidence. 


Wherever a light, easy-to-work, soft 
wood is needed, for sheathing, siding, 
inside or outside trim, for paneling or 
built-in features, Pondosa Pine is the 
ideal wood. Western Pine Manufac- 
turers Association of Portland, Oregon. 


Pondosa Pine 
The Pick othe Pines 


BEAUTIFUL 
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This by no means exhausts 
the worthy members of this sec- 
tion, but long before these men- 
tioned here are all securely set- 
tled, | am sure the garden maker 
will be casting desirous eyes 
toward the aretia group. These 
are of those that are mentioned 
with bated breath, that tempt us 
sometimes beyond our power. 
From the world’s great heights 
they come, bringing gifts of both 
ecstasy and despair. 

High in the Alps of Europe, 
hugging the topmost limestone 
ridges, the gray-green domes of 
Androsace helvetica peer from 
their crevices. Silky their minia- 
ture rosettes with tiny hairs, and 
fat their glistening foliage. In 
these vast white silences they 
welcome receding snows with a 
covering burst of milky bloom 
centred with golden eyes, which 
clings flatly and stemless to the 
anchoring foliage. In spite of 
the great heights where it dwells 
in nature, helvetica is fmong the 
most gracious of all the aretias 
in its descent into our gardens. 
It gives of its bloom in May in 
the lowland, and through the year 
industriously forms new rosettes 
to spread its loveliness. 

As with all the aretias — Andro- 
sace helvetica is their type—a 
long period of absolute winter 
rest is essential. Winter wet is 
anathema to their lives. Place 
them in perpendicular rock crev- 
ices where their roots may strike 
down to moisture, but where no 
water may lodgeabout their heads. 
It is the quality that has taught 
us to dread them. We have it 
from the English, who have suf- 
fered much from their mild and 
rainy winters that give these 
high-born aretias no_ peaceful 
rest, but prod and urge them into 
growth all through that long 
period when nature meant that 
they should remain icebound. 

Eastern Siberia sends us two 
very similar to helvetica, but 
with somewhat larger flowers. 
They differ little from the type 
save in their leaves. On the high- 
est Pyrenees grows another, 4. 
pubescens, distinguished from hel- 
vetica only by its straightly up- 
standing leaves that bend not at 
all inward, and that are longer, 
narrower, and more pointed. In 
consequence, the effect is con- 
siderably different, though in all 
other matters it seems similar, 
except perhaps in its preference 
for sandstone rather than lime- 
stone. 

Androsace glacialis is the new 
name of the beautiful Swiss A. 
alpina. The habit of this differs 


considerably from the helvetica 
group. It does not form a dense 
tight tuft, but grows in wider 
mats of leafy shoots ending in 
very small rosettes. Its flowers 
are an exceptionally clear rose- 
pink and appear in sheets of 
bloom in late spring and early 
summer. It differs from the hel- 
vetica group also in its tastes, 
caring not at all for lime, and 
demanding rather a loose mixture 
of sandy peat, leaf mould, sand- 
stone, or granite chips, and grit. 
Summer watering, preferably by 
perforated pipe, about one foot 
below the surface, is almost a 
necessity for the welfare of the 
plant, if one sturdy enough to 
bear the bloom of which it is 
capable is desired. 

Androsace ciliata and A. wul- 


feniana are two rare aretias that 


lack the haiririess responsible for 
so many troubles of their race. 
They are both bright rosy pink 
and large blossomed, with tiny 
stems, though those of wulfeniana 
are a trifle longer. Give ciliata a 
crevice in limestone, or add a 
pinch of lime to other rock. Wul- 
feniana, however, dislikes lime 
quite decidedly. A cool, light, 
wet moraine is most to its liking, 
or a pocket or crevice prepared on 
this principle. Nature sets it in 
granite and slate. These are both 
extremely high alpine aretias, one 
from the Pyrenees, the other from 
the great heights to the east. 
Wulfeniana is somewhat easier 
under cultivation — in fact, is one 
of the most easy of the aretias. It 
is also an early bloomer, usually in 
April. 

There are others of the aretias 
of absorbing interest for the 
garden, but they remain for the 
most part firmly anchored to their 
own great altitudes, or have ven- 
tured down in the main only to 
the gardens of collectors and 
specialists. They are largely plants 
of the Swiss Alps, the Pyrenees, 
the great Himalayas. They should 
be happier in our American cli- 
mate than in the lowland gardens 
of Europe, where they have been 
long wooed. We have only to re- 
member to provide always perfect 
drainage, keep their feet wet in 
summer, their heads dry in winter. 

American native Androsaces 
have so changed their nature that 
their name also changes, and, 
with few exceptions, those of our 
great Pacific ranges are Doug- 
lasias, though the most cultivated 
Douglasia of them all is a lone 
wanderer on the southern faces of 
the Swiss Alps and down into the 
Pyrenees and Maritime Alps. 
This is Douglasia vitaliana, but 
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C Whe washes buble 


YOUTH INSPI RED The younger social leader has quickly 


sensed the possibilities of the new glass, 
the new china, the new silver. The 


younger hostess of today is in the 
midst of experiencing a thrill of dis- 


covery, awakening new beauty in her 









table decoration, coming upon new 
effects that delight her guests....... 
For each new departure, she finds 
the linen damask tablecloths of Irish 
or Scottish weave, an indispensable 
foundation. Their soft lustre, their sim- 
ple two-toned modernity, their deftly 
engaging designs, each contribute 
subtly to the beauty of a modern décor. 





a 
LOVELY LINE 


DAMASK TABLECLOTHS & NAPKINS 


impressively correct 












In snowy white, cream, 
ivory, pale gold, rose, delicate 
green these lovely tablecloths and 
napkins are procurable at your 
favorite shop...moderately priced 
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Keep Slender, 
Radiantly Healthy 
the Battle Creek Way! 


N2 longer are tedious, back-breaking 
exercises necessary in order to keep 
fit. Now, an ingenious new device, the 
Battle Creek Health Builder, enables you 
to keep gloriously healthy—pleasingly 
slender— without effort on your part! 


Oscillate Your Way to Health 


The Health Builder, invented by an 
eminent physician in Battle Creek, 
gives a combined massage and ex- 
ercise treatment, better than askilled 
masseur. It vigorously massages the 
heaviest muscles, peps up sluggish 
circulation, aids digestion and re- 
duces superfluous weight. 





a ot 
KNA 


proclaimed the 
world’s most 


beautiful 
girl. 






and in retaining a beautiful figure.” 
Here, at last, is a safe, simple, scien- 
tific method of reducing weight and 
keeping vigorously healthy. 

A Health Builder for 

Every Requirement 

Ideal for home use is the Universal 
Home Model, a compact enclosed 
Health Builder. The Athletic Model 
is very popular for clubs, home gym- 
nasiums, colleges, health centers, 
institutions, steamships, etc., while 
the handsome De Luxe Cabinet 
Models combine utility with dis- 
tinctive beauty. 


Endorsed by Famous Beauty 
Dorothy Knapp, star of Earl Car- 
roll’s “Vanities,” uses the Health 
Builder daily. She says, “I unhesi- 
tatingly recommend the Health 
Builder to every one who is inter- 
ested in keeping radiantly healthy 





The World Famous 
Athletic Model 3 Send for FREE Book 
Health Builder aoe Send for “Health and Beauty in Fifteen Minutes a 


, Day”—a valuable Free Book showing the Battle 
é Creek Health Builder in operation—with complete 
series of home exercise treatments. 


Sanitarium Equipment Co. 
~* al Room AK-2484 Battle Creek, Mich. 


© S. E. Co. 1929 
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Rock JASMINES AND THEIR KIN 
(Continued from page 206) 


very, very often called, and also 
listed, Androsace vitaliana. This 
is sometimes referred to as the 
golden Androsace, being the only 
yellow among them. It is an ex- 
tremely clear tone of citron, and 
its grayish foliage somewhat re- 
sembles the juniper as it spreads 
in loose flat masses, which in 
spring are hidden beneath the 
long-throated, wide-mouthed 
trumpets. 

Douglasia vitaliana must be 
moved with discretion, for it much 
resents disturbance. Once planted, 
leave it untouched from year to 
year. This plant does not like 
lime and, though it enjoys stony 
ground, does not much relish the 
slender fare of the moraine. A 
steep slope of stony, sandy light 


loam, well enriched with peat and 
leaf mould, will please it better. 

Douglasia laevigata and D, ni- 
valis from Pacific Coast Ranges, 
the former rosy pink, the latter 
flesh-pink, are worthy a petted 
niche in an extremely gritty, stony 
bed of sand and peat and leaf 
mould, with an underground wa- 
ter supply. It is doubtful though 
if they tempt you yet a little 
while, for they seem to live in 
heights beyond the nurserymen’s 
ambition. Perhaps it is better so, 
curbing our own ambitions until 
we have had a little while to learn 
the ways of these other lovely, but 
better-known, members of a family 
that gives to us pinks of a clear- 
ness to equal the famed blues of 
the gentian. 





Buyinc AN Honesst Houses 
(Continued from page 169) 


objectionable or commendable 
features. 

Braces, commonly called ‘ bridg- 
ing,’ from the top of each joist 
to the bottom of each of the two 
adjacent joists are an essential 
part of sound floor construction. 
In fact, bridging is required by 
most building ordinances, to be 
cut between the joists in con- 
tinuous lines eight feet apart and 
at right angles to the joists. 

This bridging stiffens the floor 
construction and tends to dis- 
tribute any sudden and unevenly 
distributed loads on to the other 
joists. Thus a piano, a safe, or a 
refrigerator is a heavy load on one 
spot on the floor and is liable to 
strain the few joists under it if the 
load is not distributed by means of 
bridging to other joists. Tests 
have been made showing that it 
takes three times as much weight 
to make a floor joist sag if it is 
bridged than if it had no bridging. 
Figure 2 illustrates what is meant 
by the term ‘bridging.’ 

Each piece of bridging should 
be carefully cut and fitted, and 
nailed with two nails at each end. 
Sometimes, in the rush, the 
carpenters fail to nail the bottom 
end of the bridging; of course, it is 
absolutely of no value unless it is 
nailed. While bridging may be 
made of pieces as light as seven 
eighths of an inch thick and one 
and three-quarters inches wide, 
it is preferable to use stock two 
and one-half inches wide and one 
inch thick. Pressed-steel bridging 
is being used more and more, and 
its great advantages over the old 


forms of wood bridging justify -its 
popularity. 

The cellar is the only place to 
examine the quality of the under- 
flooring, which is nailed directly 
to the joists. Notice if it is badly 
shrunk (leaving wide cracks be- 
tween the boards), warped, full of 
large coarse knots, rotten, badly 
stained, or badly split. All these 
defects detract from the quality 
of the house. The underfloor 
should never be laid in the same 
direction as the upper or finish 
floor. It is best laid at an 
angle of forty-five degrees to the 
floor joists, as it is much more 
effective in bracing the building. 
This diagonal method requires 
more labor and uses up more stock 
than other methods; and the 
prospect should keep in mind this 
extra cost as well as the advan- 


tages, when considering house 
values. 
‘Green lumber’ is often the 


‘goat’ for a great deal of the slip- 
shod construction seen these days. 
Like the Frenchman of war days 
who, when things did n’t go just 
right and he could n’t buy this or 
that, passed it off with a char- 
acteristic shrug of the shoulders 
and the saying, ‘C ’est la guerre!’, 
so does the builder pass off much 
of the results of his cheap con- 
struction with the remark, ‘It’s 
the lumber — we can’t get sea- 
soned lumber such as we used to 
get.’ Thus as the war got the 
blame for nearly everything that 
went wrong, so does unseasoned 
lumber get the blame for much of 
the carelessness and sloppy work- 
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Those to the manner born 
still rule in the realm of taste 
and artistic discernment 























Packard was born to occupy the fine car field. 
Its reputation has been made in that field alone. 
The history of all fine things shows that they 
are produced by men and organizations that 
have no other thought and no other ambition. 


For thirty years only one ideal has actuated the 
Packard organization—to build quality motor 
cars for the most discerning and discriminating 
clientele. 


The new Packard Eight, produced from so long 


AS K a M A N 


and rich an experience in exclusively fine car 
manufacture, represents the highest fulfillment 
of the Packard ideal. 


The characteristic Packard beauty is enhanced. 
The famous Packard straight eight powerplant, 
compact and simple, is refined and developed 
to new standards of smooth, silent performance. 


A new and exclusive shock absorbing system, 
in conjunction with deeper, more luxurious 
cushions, provides driving ease and riding 
comfort never before achieved in any car. 


¥ 2 © OWN S ONE 
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Kitchens of Cheer 


9 HE kitchen of today, gleaming white or tinted with 


delicate color tones of AMBLER ASBESTOS *‘WAL- 
TILE,” is a far cry from the grease and smoke-stained 
walls of yesterday. ‘‘The main room of the house’’ is 
now a bower of beauty and pleasure to the particular 
housewife — a few rubs with a damp cloth keeps it 
spick, span and gleaming. 


AMBLER ASBESTOS ‘‘WALTILE”’ is made of Asbestos 
hbre and Portland Cement, compressed under tremendous 
pressure into rigid sheets (32’’ x 48’’), scored for tile 
effects. 


Charming Dinettes 


HE vogue for brightness and color in modern 

apartments may be delightfully interpreted with 
the dainty tints of AMBLER ASBESTOS ‘‘WALTILE.’ 
So pretty, so easy to keep clean. Many users prefer to 
carry out the same color tones as in the kitchen. Others 
prefer individual treatment. 


AMBLER ASBESTOS ‘“‘WALTILE”’ presents a bright 
enamel finish in the following colors: white, black, 
cream, smoke, pink, apple green and Nankin blue. It is 
stain- -proof ss fade- proof and costs much less than 
ceramic tiling. 


Beautifies the American Home 
Lessens Danger from Fire 


U Easy to Keep Clean Made i 

“s Lowers Cost of Construction and the makers o 
This Mai Ambler Asbestos 
Coupon aintenance Shingles 
— ASBESTOS 


I would like to have a sample of “WALTILE.” 


SHINGLE, SLATE & SHEATHING COMPANY 





Name- — Executive Office: AMBLER, PENNA. 
Factories: Ambler and St. Louis, Mo. 
Address 
Offices in Principal Cities 
City- ee = = 
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manship seen in present-day 
houses. Not only the carpenters, 
but the painters, take advantage of 
this alibi—and other trades as well. 

Too light construction and the 
omission of braces at the corners, 
and trusses over wide openings, 
are more often the cause of cracks 
and open joints than the lumber 
is. Figures 4 and 6 show cracked 
plaster and tile and open joints in 
woodwork, all due to too light 
framework. It is true that lumber 
manufacturers can’t —or won't 

- keep ahead of the demand for 
lumber; it takes a lot of capital to 
store up lumber in the yards long 
enough to season it thorough- 
ly. This makes seasoned lumber 
scarce and necessitates the use of 
unseasoned lumber in house con- 
struction. Unseasoned lumber 
will, of course, dry out and shrink, 
but it is not difficult so to design a 
house that this shrinkage will be 
fairly uniform and even through- 
out. Most woods shrink only in 
one direction, crosswise to the 
grain; very few of them shrink 
lengthwise, or parallel, with the 
grain. With this fact in mind, 
reliable builders for decades have 
been designing and building houses 
in which the inevitable shrink- 


age of the lumber was uniform 
throughout the house, with the 
result that HONEST HOUSES were 
built with fewer cracks. 

Masonry party walls or fire 
walls are very desirable in twin 
and row houses, and are com- 
pulsory in most cities. They 
should begin at the cellar bottom 
and extend through, unbroken, 
to the underside of the roof 
boards, to isolate completely the 
wooden framework of each house. 
Figure 3 shows a fire wall of 
concrete blocks. In some cities 
they are required to extend 
through the roof a foot or so and 
be capped with metal. Masonry 
fire walls not only prevent the 
spread of fire from one house to 
another, but they act as a sound 
deadener. They can be built of 
any masonry construction, and if 
the plaster is applied without fur- 
ring, that is, directly on the wall, 
solid masonry can be detected by 
the solid sound produced when 
rapped. If the party wall consists 
merely of wood studding plastered 
on both sides it will sound hollow 
when rapped. The latter method 
of construction is, of course, far 
inferior to the solid masonry wall, 
and is not a fire wall at all. 


Mexican GLASSWARE 
(Continued from page 171) 


objects, unlike the glass on the 
other side, are not for the use of 
the ordinary Mexican household, 
and are not kept in stock. You 
must choose your design and your 
color, and the young workman will 
fill your order. And, of course, on 
this side of the shop your pesos 
will go less far than on the other 
side. And when he has no pressing 
orders to fill, he will sit in his 
corner of the furnace-room and 
make experiments. When I last 
visited the factory, he was making 
nothing but blue glassware —a 
lovely deep blue, which he occa- 
sionally combined with the green, 
or with an almost colorless pink. 
The little glass to the right in the 
foreground of the last illustration 
is of this pink, and the one back 
of the bottle, and to the right, is a 
blue glass. 

Behind these two tiny rooms is 
the furnace-room, and here the 
glass is made exactly as it has been 
made for over three hundred 
years. 

Outside of Mexico City, glass is 
made principally in Guadalajara 


and in Puebla, although furnaces 
may be found in strange and 
isolated places throughout the 
republic. Unlike the pottery, 
which varies widely with the dis- 
trict from which it comes, the 
glass is made by a single method 
throughout Mexico, and with one 
or two notable exceptions is of a 
single kind. 

In the centre of the workroom, 
which is itself no larger than a 
spacious living-room, stands the 
furnace. Circular in shape, and 
topped by a dome, its roaring fire 
is continually fed by wood which 
patient-faced Mexican  burros 
bring in tremendous loads to the 
furnace-room. The molten glass is 
held in the ovens in deep pots, 
which are made of layer on layer 
of carefully prepared clay. The 
flawlessness of these containers is, 
of course, one of the most im- 
portant factors in the making of 
the glass, because only a flawless 
container is able to withstand the 
excessive heat of the furnace. 

In front of the furnace, dug out 
of the dirt floor of the room, are 
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‘Good Buildings Deserve 





| Good Hardware 








Variedin looks... 
alike in service... 


aren that house more 
people than a town are 
rising every day—apartments, 
office buildings, huge clubs, col- 
lege dormitories, hospitals. All 
must have correct hardware 
that varies according to the 
architectural scheme, but is 
alike in its ability to stand daily 
use by thousands. 

Corbin makes many styles and 
designs of hardware especially 
for public buildings—each alike 
in one respect. All are good 


Have you read ‘Good Buildings Deserve 
Good Hardware?” It’s an interesting book- 
let published by Corbin. A line addressed 
to Dept. B-2 will bring you a copy. 


hardware—hardware that will 
stand gruelling use and unusual 
service conditions. That is why 
so many public buildings are 
equipped with Good Hardware 
—Corbin. 
You may never build an office 
building, but some day you will 
build a home. Equip it with 
Good Hardware-Corbin—with 
that authentic style and reli- 
able service that leads so many 
builders to specify Good Hard- 
ware—Corbin. 

P. & F. CORBIN 

SINCE 1849 
NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 


The American Hardware Corp., Successor 
New York Chicago Philadelphia 
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*That’s how I made 
my reputation asa 


housekeeper—” 


“QNALLY, my dear, how do you manage to keep the place 
and yourself both looking so adorable! You’re the most 
wonderful housekeeper!” 

“Give all the credit to VERNAX!” laughed the dainty 
hostess, looking as though she never touched finger to 
housework. 

“Ts it a beauty cream?” asked her friend suspiciously. 

“In a way — but for furniture! It’s the best thing the 
wood could possibly have—works right down into the grain 
and feeds it.” 

“But then don’t you have to rub and rub to polish the 
wood?” 

“No—that’s the best of it. Just go over it once with an- 
other cloth—and instantly it brings out that gorgeous 
lustre— 

“And I'll tell you a secret. 1 forgot to VERNAX* that 
center table earlier today—and I did it half an hour ago, 
after I was all dressed. You see, VERNAX doesn’t leave 
that varnishy smell on your hands any more than it leaves 
that varnishy look on the wood.” 

“What are you girls gossiping about now?” asked her 
husband coming up. 

“A new beauty treatment,” answered the guest, “One I’m 
planning to give my furniture—tomorrow!” 


You, too, can prove the value of VERNAX—and for 
only 10¢. Send the coupon today for the liberal trial 
bottle—enough to VER NAX* your favorite piece 





of furniture. 
Sold through De- 
partment, Hard- 
ware, Drug and 
ay aE yee! Furniture Stores 
FUurnilure -604 2:81.00 
a bottle. 
Cream 
Distributed by Schieffelin & Co. Vernax remores sad 
for Arthur S. Vernay, inc., New York wens ge ee 


*Reg. Trade Mark j 
Laboratory of Schieffelin & Co. 
20 Cooper Square, New York City 
Enclosed is 10c. Send me trial bottle of VERNAX and booklet, “The Care 
and Restoration of Furniture and Woods,” by Arthur S. Vernay. 


bo» 

Schieffelic & Co. 

Pobhened 1704 oew tems eae 
. few ¥o* 


On ee ee 


State 
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MeExIcaAN GLASSWARE 
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little pits, perhaps two feet deep 
and three feet square, the edges 
of which serve as supports for the 
pipe during the process of blowing. 
In the bottom of each pit is a 
mould into which the tops of jar 
covers, or the stoppers of bottles, 
are fitted. A tiny Mexican boy 
opens the sides of the mould, 
which then receives the glass; he 
shuts the sides, holds them so a 
few moments, and opens them to 
release the finished object. These 
are the only objects which these 
craftsmen mould —all the rest 
are blown. 

Holding one end of a hollow 
pipe, from four to seven feet in 
length, a boy removes from the 
pot in the furnace a globule of 
molten glass, which adheres to the 
opposite end of the pipe. He 
passes it over to the glass blower, 
who keeps turning the pipe as he 
blows into it. As the glass takes 
shape, an iron rod is attached to 
the opposite end, — the bottom of 
the vessel, — and by this rod it is 
held during the final stages of the 
shaping process, after the glass 
has been freed from the blowpipe. 
This rod, the punty, is then de- 
tached, and on the bottom of 
every glass dish is found the 
pontil mark—the rough spot 
which marks the point at which 
the punty was attached. This 
mark is never ground or polished 
off, but is left untouched. Then, 
with a tool shaped much like 
garden shears, the worker shapes 
the neck of his bottle, or the 
mouth and lip of his pitcher. For 
the finishing touches each crafts- 
man has a technique more or less 
peculiar to himself, and for the 
final tracing of lines, or fluting of 
the top, he fashions instruments 
himself. When the glass is finished 
it is slipped on to a waxed tray 
and carried by a boy to the an- 





nealing oven on the opposite side 
of the room. 

In this little factory in Mexico 
City, where the son of the family 
represents the aristocracy of 
talent, a special section has been 
built on one side of the furnace, 
with an opening of its own, and 
before it the young worker sits in 
solitary state, attended by two 
small boys, who serve only him. 

These glass workers have no 
patterns or drawn designs from 
which to work. In general certain 
definite kinds of objects are turned 
out, — bottles and pitchers and 
plates of uniform design, tumblers 
of a certain size and shape, — but 
within these limits there is great 
variation. It depends altogether 
on the workman just how much of 
a swirl he puts into a glass such as 
the first one in the third illustra- 
tion. No two pieces are abso- 
lutely identical — or it is an ac- 
cident if they are. If a workman 
is engaged in making tumblers of 
a prescribed shape, and decides he 
would like to have some that curve 
in at the bottom instead of these 
with straight sides, he proceeds to 
make them so. They tell you in 
the little display room that they 
make plates in two sizes, and 
indeed they will show you a small 
plate and a larger one. But when 
you tell them you would like 
twelve of each, and they take you 
across the patio and up some 
steep, winding stairs to the room 
above, where plates are kept in 
great baskets, you will not only 
certainly fail to match your dozen, 
you will almost certainly fail to 
match any two. Your dozen 
plates, however carefully the little 
Mexican selects them for you, will 
show variations up to a quarter of 
an inch in diameter. And they 
will not fit evenly into each other, 
for they vary in depth as they do 





GOBLETS OF PINK AND BLUE GLASS 
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| NUMBER ONE OF A SERIES OF ROOM INTERIORS BY AMERICA’S FOREMOST DECORATORS 

























DETAILS OF THE ROOM AS ARRANGED BY THIS 


Glhe WENHAM SUITE Grhances the lucobean 
« Sharm of this Dining “Room. arranged by 


JUDD ALLEN of? BARKER BROS, Los Angeles 


INTERIOGR DECORATING AUTHORITY ARE GIVEN BELOW 




















Judd Allen 


Nationally known home 
decoration counsellor for 
Barker Bros., Los Angeles 















eading furniture stores through- 
out America are now displaying 
the Wenham Suite by Berkey & Gay. 
In creating the exquisite dinin g room pic- 
tured here, Judd Allen of Barker Bros., 
Los Angeles, has demonstrated con- 
clusively that beautiful and fashionable 
effects are possible at very moderate cost. 
To accentuate the stately and hospitable 
charm of Jacobean days, in a modern 
fashion, Mr. Allen selected the Wenham 
Suite by Berkey & Gay. 


Like all Berkey & Gay Suites, the Wenham 


presents an interesting combination of 


fine woods, exquisitely wrought 
by master craftsmen. 


Hand-carved door panels on “Bey Rey G. Gay Chin nil ure 


sideboard and china cabinet, 
richly figured and selected 
woods, and the hand-rubbed, 


mellow finish are typical of quality and 
workmanship that have distinguished all 
Berkey & Gay Shop Marked Furniture 
for three-quarters of a century. 


Your Berkey & Gay dealer is now dis- 
playing the Wenham Suite—as well as an 


assortment of other Berkey & Gay bed- 
room and dining room creations, equally 
charming, equally correct in style and 
flawless in quality. Watch your local 
newspaper for dealer’s announcements of 
this special showing. 

BERKEY & GAY SUITES ARE PRICED from $200 20 $6000 


Details of the Room—In creating 
this room Judd Allen has specified 
a color scheme of tan, orange 
and blue and téte de negre. Cei- 
ling in flat old ivory and walls in 
dull tan to harmonize pleasantly 
with the rich, dark tones of the 
Wenham Suite. Floor planksare of 
oak, uneven width, shellaced to a 
dark finish and waxed, The floor 


covering is a hand-made wool car- 
pet, blue and orange in tone. Or- 


ange hued window curtains are of 


figured goat's hair wool, lined and 
interlined with sateen. The wall 
hanging is of wool embroidery 
trom India, dyed deep orange. 
Decorative accessories include a 
pewter plaque on the cabinet, 
flanked by church candles in old 


iron floor torchieres, On the side- 
board, a large blue mixing bow! 
with natural flowers in Season. 
Similar suggestions for rooms interiors 
are numerous in the new 1929 edition 
of the ‘Furniture Style Book”’, which 
includes a new chapter on ArtModerne. 
This book is endorsed by America's lead- 
ing decorative authorities. Send pfty 
cents in stamps or coin for your copy. 


YORK 


BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE COMPANY, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN : FOU NDED 1853 : 
WHOLESALE SHOWROOM, 115 WEST 40th ST. GRAND RAPIDS UPHOLSTERING 
COMPANY, LIVING ROOM FURNITURE, CREATED BY BERKEY & GAY DESIGNERS 





Furnitare’s Proudest Coat- 

of-Arms. nset in every 

NEW Berkey & Se ig your 

protection w = 
your pride ever 
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Does 
Your 


Hide 


Something?’ 


THE 














Get rid of it—the decent way 


At your back door, or in your yard, is there 
something you don’t like to think about —a@ 
garbage can? And how about your basement 
—is it cluttered with fire-inviting litter? 


Surely, inthis age of modern 
bathrooms, automatic heat, 


and mechanical 
refrigeration, de- 
cency and health 
demand clean, 
odorless, gas-firea 
incineration. For 
as little as $100 
(f. 0. b. factory) 
you can install 
IncInoR—the 
home incinerator 





—in your home and banish 
forever the breeding places 
of germs and ver- 
min and the most 
common source 
of fires. Set a good 
example for your 
community — be 
a good citizen. 
Mail the coupon. 
Home INcINERA- 
ToR Co., Mit- 
WAUKEE, Wis, 


Incinor reduces wet garbage, trash, and rubbish to a few 
handfuls of clean, odorless, sterilized ash. Can be installed in 
any house, old or new, in a few minutes. No bother—simply 
press the lighter button and gas flame does the rest. Exclusive 
patented featuresinsure completeincineration, Will not attract 
vermin; nothing ¢‘built-in.’” Incrnor is made in sizes for all 
homes and institutions. You can have it for as little as $100 


(f. 0. 6. factory). 


-INCINOR-: 


THE HOME 


INCINERATOR 


Good Riddance 
GARBAGE : RUBBISH - TRASH 


© 1928, H. 1. Co. 





Name 


Home Incinerator Company, 
Dept. F2, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Send me your free booklet 


“The Decent Way.”’ City... 


Street 
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MExIcAN GLASSWARE 
(Continued from page 210) 


in circumference. And because of 
this, and because they are rarely 
perfectly straight, they will make 
a most unstable pile when you 
stack them, and should not be 
trusted so. Because of the very 
primitive method of manufacture, 
—no modern glass-making de- 
vices have found their way into 
Mexico, — because of the im- 
perfect boiling and skimming, the 
glass is filled with tiny bubbles, 
and it varies considerably in 
thickness in a given piece — two 
factors which add to rather than 
detract from its charm. The 
bubbles are characteristic of all 
Mexican glass, and may be readily 
discerned in any of the accom- 
panying illustrations. 

The variety of shapes and sizes 
made can only be suggested by 
these illustrations. The second 
picture, showing a group of bottles 
picked almost at random from a 
large number, gives some indica- 
tion of the variety and grace of 
shape and design. These are all of 
amber glass, but bottles of this sort 
are made in blue and green as well. 

Mexican fancy is at work here 
as in other mediums, and when the 
craftsman tires of making jars and 
plates and candlesticks, he makes 
fish and soldiers and roosters of 
glass. Mexican animals, whether 
of pottery or of gourd or of glass, 
are delightful creations, and there 
is something peculiarly appealing 
about a pale, wide-eyed, pink-glass 
fish. 

It has been said that practically 
only one kind of glass is now made 
in Mexico. An interesting excep- 
tion to this is the black lustre 
glass in the first illustration 
which is made in a single locality, 
and which is not manufactured by 
workers in the ordinary kind of 
glass. Almost all black lustre glass 
is of this type, elaborate (with 
some few exceptions) to ornate- 
ness, and having something of the 
Churrigueresque quality found in 


some of the Spanish church dec- 
orations in Puebla. 

Unlike pottery, weaving, and 
lacquer making, glass manufac- 
turing is not an old or indigenous 
Mexican industry, but was intro- 
duced by the Spaniards shortly 
after the conquest. Probably the 
earliest glass workers came to 
Mexico from La Granja de San 
Ildefonso, where Ventura Sit, a 
worker in the Toledo manufac- 
tory, had established glassworks 
oi his own, and where he supplied 
glass to the royal summer resi- 
dence. La Granja glass was ex- 
ported in large quantities to 
Mexico, and later a factory was 
established in Puebla. It was in 
operation by 1648, but it appears 
to have been the only one in 
existence at that time. The 
Spanish workers in Mexico were 
masters of their trade, certainly, 
and in the early eighteenth cen- 
tury Puebla glass was said to 
surpass that made anywhere in 
the kingdom, and to equal the 
glass of Venice. The forms in 
which the Spanish glass was most 
commonly made were huge pulque 
glasses, twelve.inches or more 
high, and two-handled vases from 
six to fifteen inches in height. This 
glass was decorated in three ways. 
It was cut into ornamental de- 
signs, flowers, bows, or birds, and 
left uncolored; or the design was 
gilded in; or it was painted over 
the gilding with color. 

A good deal of glass of this type 
was made and can still be seen in 
Mexico — but unlike some of the 
other Spanish innovations, this 
one seems not to have taken hold 
of the native imagination. At 
least, with the Spanish masters 
removed, this kind of decorated 
glass ceased to be made, and, as 
the illustrations show, the Mexi- 
can glass of to-day is a simpler 
and less sophisticated product 
than that made under the tutelage 
of the Spaniards. 





KitcHEN KeEtrt es 
(Continued from page 190) 


by the handle has been considered. 
The handle and rivets remain tight 
because thought has been given to 
their design, and the result satis- 
fies the eye as well as the hand. 
These kettles fit the purpose for 
which they were designed, and 
they are also beautiful. 

The hotel man did not ask for 
kettles which would be beautiful. 
He asked for kettles which would 


accomplish the work he had to do. 
He wanted kettles which would be 
fool-proof, which would last. 

The manufacturer did not start 
to design kettles for the hotel man 
which would be beautiful. He 
started to design kettles which 
would come up to the hotel man’s 
demands, which would be adapted 
to their purpose. 

But because these kettles are 
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A beautiful roof with 


unusual protection 


For use over old roofs + kor new buildings— 


Color, color, everywhere — and for everything! We 
are living in a day of color, and Genasco Latite Shingles 
are in keeping with the times and make a colorful roof. 
The roof in the illustration shows one of the many charm- 
ing color combinations secured by the use of four differ- 
ent colors of Genasco Latite Shingles — red, green, 
blue-black, and Mix-Tone. Beautiful colors — unfading 
colors — that never require staining or painting. 

Used in combination or as a one-color roof Genasco 
Latite Shingles offer a choice to harmonize with the 
architecture and color scheme of any home. Their mod- 
erate cost makes them appropriate for cottages, bunga- 
lows, barns, garages, a yet they are so beautiful that 
they are used on the finest homes. 

Besides having lasting beauty, Genasco Latite Shingles 
also possess unusual durability. Not only are they made 
of tough, long-fibred asphalt-saturated rag felt, but they 
are also coated on both sides with Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
Cement which is manufactured from that wonder of 
nature — Trinidad Lake Asphalt. Only Genasco Shingles 


are waterproofed with this material, and its weather- 
resisting qualities seal the saturant in the shingles and 
prevent them from drying out. 

Genasco Latite Shingles make a roof that is storm- 
tight, fire-retardant, long-lasting, and economical. And 
there’s an extra economy in re-roofing the Genasco way —- 
right over the worn-out shingles. You avoid all thedirt and 
expense of ripping off the old roof — and it serves as addi- 
tional insulation, making your home warmer in winter and 
cooler in summer. And if you are planning to build a new 
home, it will pay you to find out about Genasco Latite 
Shingles, for their many advantages are readily apparent. 

Send us the coupon today for full information, and 
we will also tell you the name of the nearest concern 
which will give you an estimate of cost for roofing or 
re-roofing with Genasco Latite Shingles. 


The Barber Asphalt Company 


New York Philadelphia Chicago 
Pittsburgh St. Louis Kansas City San Francisco 





























Red Blue-black Mix Tone 


The front views of the Genasco Latite 
Shingles show the attractive non-fading 











Back view colors. The back view shows the patented 
**key''— invisible on the completed roof —that 
locks each shingle tightly to those under- New homes for old 
neath, and makes Genasco Latite particu- Calas one genes siden 
larly adapted for laying over worn-out stucco, Genasco Latite Shingles add 
shingles. The turned-under corner makes a sew and enduring beauty 
- home. You save the cost of pa g 


double-thick butt that adds distinction to Yay few years, and your h 
the completed roof. better protected besides 





Reg US Par oer. 


Latite Shingles 





The Barber Asphalt Company, Philadelphia 





| Please send us, without obligation, full information about Genasco Latite Sh 

| and name of the nearest concern to give an estimate of cost for roofing or re-rooting 
my home 

| Name 

| 4ddress H.B. 2 
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Exquisifes a this new Beauty 


of Color in Wood ez 


Royal Blue on Northern Maple (Courtesy of MFMA) 


Cherry on “Beautiful Birch” 


Scotch Grey on Oak 


Orchid on Northern Maple 









peu the intriguing beauty of 
a bedroom floor finished in a subtle 
shade of green or royal blue or orchid. 
What a perfect starting point for a 
charming and distinctive ensemble. Or 
the living room floor in a rich cherry, 
walnut or ebony. Throughout the 
house you may now have just the 
colorful beauty your taste may dictate. 
For a remarkable finishing system has 
been developed which brings to the 
natural beauty of wood grain the love- 
liness of color. 

The Marietta-Murphy Finishing 
System is vastly different from the 
ordinary stains and varnishes of com- 
merce. It is a scientific method of 
wood dyeing and finishing entirely ex- 
clusive to Marietta-Murphy. It has 
been officially adopted by such leadirg 
lumber associations as The Maple 





Silver Grey on Southern Pine 


Italian Walnut on Oak 





Marietta-Murphy —=S Finishin 


“~A) MURPHY & 
FINISHING 





b\e 





Charming dining room floor 
in Grey on Maple (Courtesy of MFMa) 











Now color comes to lend its art 
to that of Nature, making beauty 
doubly beautiful ~ 


Flooring Manufacturers Association, 
The California Redwood Association, 
The “Beautiful Birch” Campaign. It 
has received the endorsement of the 
Appalachian Hardwood Club, the 
Southern Pine Association, The Ar- 
kansas Soft Pine Bureau and Hard- 
wood Manufacturers Institute. 

For floors, wood trim, doors and 
wherever beautiful wood is used, you 
may now have the added charm of 
color. You will also want to see the 
new Marietta-Murphy finished furni- 
ture in colored wood grains now being 
shown by leading stores. 

Further informationonthe Marietta- 
Murphy Finishing System may be ob- 
tained from your painting contractor, 
paint dealer, or direct from us. 


MURPHY VARNISH COMPARKY 


Newark Cuicaco San Francisco MonrtTaear 





g System 
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DO YOU PLAY YOUR PART 


KiTcHEN KETTLES 


(Continued from page 212) 





the saucepans hanging below 


adapted to their purpose, because 
every line and surface has a reason 
for being, they have a simple, 
homely beauty of their own. They 
arethe result of intelligence, bothon 
the part of those whoasked for them 
and of those who designed them. 

I think the kettles have a signif- 
icance greater than their mere 
practical -.'ue, greater even than 
their beauty. They have an eco- 
nomic significance. They plainly 
show the need of more intelligence 
in her buying on the part of the 
housewife. They prove that artis- 
tic work can still be produced in 
these days of mass production, 
when there is the proper partner- 
ship between the man who de- 
signs and makes an article and the 
man or woman who uses it. 


HE beauty and thought be- 


stowed on the articles made by 
the artisan in the old days, perhaps 


ey ee 


THE STOCK POT can be seen on the first shelf and 


Charles Darling 






for his own use in his own particu- 
lar kitchen, shown by Gertrude 
Jekyll in her book on Old English 
Household Life, comes to us again 
on a large scale in the designs fur- 
nished by the manufacturers of 
kitchen kettles for the hotel men, 
whose intelligent knov'ledge of the 
requirements of the ke tles for the 
work they are to accomplish is 
responsible for their excellence 
and, incidentally, for their beauty. 
The moral of the tale is that more 
intelligence on the part of the 
housewife will result in better im- 
plements for her homemaking. 
My set of three frying pans of 
graduated sizes hang on hooks to 
show their beauty of form and 
lustre, a beauty which does not 
deteriorate with use. Because of 
their lustrous surface, which does 
such fine cooking and which is so 
easy to keep in perfect condition, 
they increase the skill of those who 
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IN YOUR HUSBAND'S 
SUCCESS? 


rE is perfectly obvious to the modern housewife 
that the efficient management of her home can 
be a constant stimulus to her desire and ability to 
help him to success. Your own mental attitude 
and methods about the home as well as in outside 
interests can help or hinder him. 


Household problems 
should not interfere with 
his business activities; home 
and social activities should 
provide necessary relaxation. 


Thousands of modern 
women today are using the 
WALKER Electric Dish- 
washer as the most impor- 
tant electrical appliance in 
modern ways of doing 
things. Its stimulus is for 
efficiency, new energy for 
the home and for 
interests. 
















outside 

Many 
have been putting 
off the purchase 
of a WALKER 
Electric Dish- 
washer _- without 
realizing that it 
can be bought on 
easy terms, the 
same as many 
people now pay 
for the automobile, the refrigerator 
and home furnishings. 


WALKER is the original electric 
dishwasher for home use, refined and 
improved in actual use beyond the 
stage of experiment; approved by 
leading and domestic 
science teachers; endorsed by physi- 
cians and health officers. 


women 





Model No. 115 Electric Dish- 
washer Cabinet—3 Colors and 


White. Portable electric ma- 
chine that your electrical dealer 
will furnish for trial and sell on 
easy terms. Side leaves available. 
models for every possible require- 
Name of your electrical 
dealer appreciated. WALKER 
DISHWASHER CORP., Dept. 616, 
246 Walton St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


ment. 


institutes 


DO NOT PUT OFF ADDING THIS 
NEW INFLUENCE FOR HOME BET- 
TERMENT. LET US NAME DEALER 
FOR DEMONSTRATION AND EASY 
TERM PAYMENTS. 


Let us send you an _ interesting 
story, “The Dawn of a New Day in 
Your Kitchen,” which explains the 
WALKER principle and describes 


WALKER 


ELECTRIC 


DISHWASHERS 
Sink and Cabinet models 


Ask our Kitchen Planning 
Dept.to prepare layout for 
your old or new kitchen 
without obligation. 


WALKER Electric Dish- 
washer Sink Model No. 
112-L (R). For Walker 
Dishwasher Sinks, con- 
sult your plumber. 


WALKER DISHWASHER CORP., Dept. 616, 
Syracuse, N. Y. e : 
Send booklet, ‘“'The Dawn of a New Day in Youc 


Kitchen,” and special information about — Electric 
Dishwasher sink O Electric Dishwasher Cabinet [ Send 
Would like 


instruction sheet for kitchen floor plans () 
a demonstration. 


Name 








Jersey, which may today be seen at the Metropolitan Mu 





THE 





Above is the entrance to the old Runyon House, Trenton, 





The old ae ees 
RUNYON HOUSE 


was vibrant with patriotism and joy 


« .. It was one of the early anniversaries of the 
Declaration of Independence. And at the old Runyon 
House had gathered nearly every person of consequence 
in Trenton to rejoice over the blessings of independence. 


Truly the ballroom on this notable evening presented a 
brilliant picture. Laughter, music, dancing, powdered 
and pompadoured gentlemen bowing deeply to beruffled 
beauties. A spirit of fine patriotism and joy was every- 
where. .” 


rosy or 
x 
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A BOOKLET OF AUTHENTIC 
COLONIAL ENTRANCES WILL 
BE SENT UPON REQUEST 











Hartmann-Sanders has recently published a booklet that will 
interest those who build homes in the historic Colonial tradition. 
The booklet illustrates a notable group of entrances of authen- 
tic early American inspiration . . . many being almost exact 
duplicates of famous originals, now on display in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum. The booklet tells how Hartmann-Sanders entrances 
are finely hand wrought by skilled craftsmen, who understand, 
from long years of experience, every artistic detail. Write for the 

4 booklet. No charge, of course. Hartmann-Sanders Co., 2163 
s Elston Avenue, Chicago, Eastern Office and Showroom: 6 East 

- 39th Street, New York City. 


HARTMANN-SANDERS 


PERGOLAS 7 COLONIAL ENTRANCES 7 KOLL COLUMNS 
ROSE ARBORS 7 GARDEN EQUIPMENT 
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K1TCHEN KETTLES 


(Continued from page 213) 


use them. This skill is a precious 
heritage, and we are in danger of 
losing it in this machine age of 
mass production. My kettles re- 
pay loving care with their lustre 


and soft curves. They help to 
make the labor of the household 
more personal and artistic, and 
they increase the housewife’s pro- 
fessional pride in her output. 


Mixyi Farm: 


(Continued from page 185) 


every way’ grown better and bet- 
ter. Driveways have been made, 
flowers and shrubs and trees have 
been planted, stone walls have 
been built, and roses and honey- 
suckle have been trained to riot 
over them. Originally the house 
looked very little, rather bare, and 
a bit forlorn and nondescript. 
To-day it has the interesting out- 
lines of the low, rambling, spacious, 
and distinctly Early American 
type. This and the skillful plant- 
ing have settled it into the land- 
scape, brought it close to the soil 
of which it seems a part, and fitted 
it well into the hills which have 
sheltered it for two centuries. 


The Mill Farm garden has been 
planned with the same simplici- 
ty that characterizes the house. 
With the fields, the hills, and the 
river for a setting, it could only be 
informal and filled with all the 
delectable growing things that 
would naturally flourish there. A 
low stone wall surrounds it on 
three sides, broken flagstone paths 
lead here and there, a white picket 
fence separates it from the front 
dooryard, and at each of the two 
little white gates a cheerful old 
cowbell gently clanks the announce- 
ment that a visitor is come or gone. 
One of the sincerest compliments 
ever paid the owner of the garden 





THE GARDEN as seen from the new living-room. The 


enclosing stone wall and surrounding country give this a delightful 


setting 





















































BY THE 


Sunless 
Colloredo 
Mannosfeld. 


BEDS 






































Tue Countess CoLLtorepo Manns- 
FELD, FoRMERLY Nora IsELin—of 
the famous New York family, and now 
a member of two old and illustrious 
Austrian families. The Countess her- 
self furnished her charming Viennese 
villa—delightfully located in the midst 
ofanold apple orchard—with Colloredo 
and Mannsfeld heirlooms, but sent to 
America for her superlatively comfort- 
able Simmons Beds and Mattresses. 


& 


{ Already, 625,487 
Beautyrests 
in American homes* 


Every 54 seconds, 
one more Beautyrest 
in someone’s home! 














N *These records are for the U. S. only a 
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OWL VICNNA_____ 








WIN Simmons Beds and gorgeous damask 

covered Beautyrests have recently crossed 
the ocean to equip another home with super- 
lative American comfort and beauty! For the 
Countess Colloredo Mannsfeld (née Nora Iselin 
of New York) has just ordered them sent abroad 
for her Viennese home. 

Luxurious comfort, deep, relaxing sleep—and 
now new beauty in covers of handsome damask 
in two French patterns and six lovely colors! 

As the Countess Colloredo Mannsfeld says, 
“T am especially pleased with the damask cover- 
ing on the beautiful Simmons Mattresses and 
Box Springs—it harmonizes so nicely with the 
decorative scheme of the room.” 

In furniture and department stores, Simmons Beds $10.00 
to $60.00, No. 1581 $32.75; Simmons Beautyrest Mattress, 
$39.50; Simmons Ace Box Spring $42.50; Simmons Ace Open 
Coil Spring $19.75; Rocky Mountain Region and West, 
slightly higher. Look for the name “Simmons.” The Simmons 
Company, New York, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


SIMMONS 


BEDS - SPRINGS MATTRESSES 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE BEAUTIFUL 
AND BEAUTYREST MATTRESSES 
ORDERED FROM AMERICA 


f> 


THe Beproom of the Countess Colfor&do Mannsfeld 
furnished with precious family heirlooms in Austrian 
marquetry—a lovely setting for twin Simmons Beds 
No. 1581 and damask covered Beautyrests in Venetian 
blue! The walls are painted blue green, hung with French 
prints. The blue green beds, whose graceful lines and ex- 
quisite coloring delight the Countess, are spread with 
hand-made filet over pink. 





Tue New Beautyrest Matrress—and Ace Box 
Spring—covered in matching damask!—Venetian blue, 
seafoam green, and beige in the medallion pattern, or 
lilac, rose and pale blue in the all-over design of delicate 
leaves. The Beautyrest has a center of hundreds of fine 
small coils, each cloth encased, to insure independence 
of action and marvelous buoyancy. The new Ace Box 
Spring, resilient and long wearing, has the same taped 
edges and a smart stitched border to match the fluted 
sides of the Beautyrest. 
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Coming-MILK 
for 305 


tomorrows! 


Keep each day’s supply 
fresher in a new refrig- 
erator ...the Gibson 





The heat that spoils milk can’t get 
inside a Gibson—The walls are in- 


: sulated with corkboard — recog- 
Wa Z . . . 
; ' nized as the best insulation made. 


' As you swing the doors shut they 
lock automatically and air-tight. 
Gibson’s patented, one-piece, cast- 
aluminum trap keeps warm air 
from coming through the drain. 
Most efficient. Non-rusting. Un- 
breakable. 

Sanitation is always assured in 
the Gibson—The seamless, all- 
porcelain interior with rounded 
‘ corners is easy to clean. No place 
Re for dirt to hide. The flat metal 

shelves, exclusive to Gibson, never 


eg 


rust. You can slide small dishes 
a across them without tipping their 
: contents. 
xe Manufacturers of electrical re- 


frigerating units approve the cork- 
board insulated Gibson—Many 
Gibson models come equipped for 
quick and easy installation of elec- 
trical appliances. See the new line 
of Gibsons built expressly for elec- 
a trical or gas refrigeration units. 
Ps A compartment at the base can be 
-— used to house your unit or as a 
storage place for vegetables. 
All sizes, styles and prices—The 
Gibson is sold everywhere. Beau- 
tiful cabinets to choose from— 
dazzling white all-porcelain exte- 
riors, oak-finished ash cabinets and 
=, snow-white enameled all-steel re- 
, frigerators. Priced to suit your 
purse. Send the coupon for a free 
copy of “It’s Time to Get a Gib- 
son.” Gibson Refrigerator Co., 
Greenville, Mich. 


bson | 


~ ee . jibson 


ttle as $45 you can ouy i 
bson — corkboard insu- i 
ed and porcelain lined, App 
proved by “Good Housekeeping,” 
‘Wodern Priscilla,’’? and 
* Delineator.” Other Gibsons from 


$20 tw $750. e+ 




















he 
4 


GIBSON REFRIGERATORCO. - 
Greenville, Mich. a ! 
Please send me a free copy 
of “It’s Time to Get a Gibson.” 
Also tell me the nearest city 
where Gibsons are sold. 








Name 


Address 
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Mitt Farm | 
(Continued from page 214) 


THIS STONE WING was added to the house. 





It has most 


successfully been kept in character with the old parts 


was from an old man of seventy- 
five or thereabouts, who was born 
on the place and who loves to 
wander back now and again. Peer- 


ing out at the garden one day 
with seeing old eyes, he said: ‘ You 
have been so honest with nature. 
It’s not all fixed up.’ 





HoMELIKE CHARACTER OF THE ENGLISH HousE 
(Continued from page 174) 


of the late Renaissance house 
which appealed more than any 
other to American taste and be- 
came the basis of our familiar 
late Colonial or, as it is more cor- 
rectly called, Georgian style. 

It was perhaps only natural 
that the temple-front house should 
have an entrance to match. But 
these doorways are not confined to 
any special kind of house. Their 
use was universal. They often ap- 
peared on perfectly plain struc- 
tures and were their sole redeem- 
ing feature. It is surprising how 
many variations architects man- 
aged to introduce in this temple- 
front theme. There were door- 
ways with broken pediments, with 
pediments displaying deep inte- 
rior recesses; pediments triangular 


and segmental, plain and highly 
decorated and supported on col- 
umns and pilasters of all descrip- 
tions. Particularly charming were 
the Queen Anne doorways with 
canopies springing from richly 
carved brackets. Then there were 
doorways with hoods, plain or 
shell-shaped. Doorways with long 
narrow windows on each side, 
doorways with deep canopies up- 
held by outer columns, thus form- 
ing veritable porches. 

The accessories to these classic 
doorways were also extremely de- 
lightful. The fanlight, casting its 
warmer friendly glow into street 
or roadway, lent itself to all man- 
ner of beautiful interpretations. 
Some were decorated with wooden 
bars and others with wrought- 
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Modernize your home with 
this modern wall covering 


is. your wall decorations seem 


just a trifle obsolete in this 
nineteen-twenty-nine age? 
There is nothing quite so depressing 
in a home as decorative disappoint- 
ments, but there is an easy way to 
overcome them and make your home 
walls reflect an air of charming dis~ 


tinction, 


Follow the example of thousands of 
home owners, hotels and apartment 
houses, whose walls are durably 


decorated with Sanitas Modern 


Wall Covering. 


Sanitas is more than a decorative 
material, it really is a protector of 
walls and ceilings. Made of cloth, 
it adds strength to plastered surfaces. 
Sanitas colors do not fade or peel. 


Dust and finger marks can be readily 


wiped off with a damp cloth. 


Sanitas is the ideal material for old 
walls because it hides cracks; partic- 
ularly suited for new walls because 
shrinkage cracks will not show 


through. 


It will cost you nothing to find out 
more about this modern wall cover-~ 
Ing. Your decorator will gladly show 
you the Sanitas Sample Book con-~ 
taining 150 of the newest styles. He 
will help you select the proper styles 
for any room in the house. You will 
be surprised at the beautiful color- 
ings and decorative eflects obtainable 
in this very practical material, 

‘Write us if your local decorator is 
not able to serve you—send his name 
and we will place the Sanitas Sample 
Book in his hands to show you. 





Samples and « escriptive booklet free on request 


THE STANDARD TEXTILE PRODUCTS Co. 
3520 Broadway Dept. 30 New York 


/ When you visit Atlantic City, see our Sanitas Exhibit at 1410 Boardwalk, Central Pier. 











Look for this 
trademark on the 


back of the goods 


Style illustrated 


is reproduction 


of No. T4171 
Q/5 actual size) 


Styles for every 


room in the Heiias 
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Ask your decorator to show you 


this new Sanitas Sample Book 
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bs nice and warm 
y 
_.--in here! 


The house insulated with INSULITE dares 
the weather at its worst. 

Less fuel consumed—yet there’s complete 
comfort even on the worst days. Worries 
about the disappearing coal pile or oil 
supply are not what they used to be. 

And the house is cool in the hottest sum- 
mer weather. No sweating walls and ceil- 


ings. Sounds do not pass so readily from 
room to room. True shelter. Genuine com- 
fort the year ’round. 


You need INSULITE when you build— 
as sheathing, plaster base, wall board, roof 
insulation, for lining the attic and garage, 
and other uses. Write today for a free copy 
of “Increasing Home Enjoyment.” 


THE INSULITE COMPANY 


1208 Builders Exchange, Dept. 6, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Wood-Fiber Insulating 
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HoMELIKE CHARACTER OF THE ENGLISH House 


(Continued from page 210) 
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A LATE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY stone facade with one 
of the slate roofs which were just coming into fashion. The design of the 
sash windows is not so stereotyped as on early eighteenth-century houses. 
The delicate curve of the bow windows is particularly noteworthy 


iron grilles. These latter attained 
an extraordinary refinement and 
delicacy toward the end of the 
eighteenth century — especially in 
the hands of the Adam brothers, 
who designed real masterpieces. 
Then knockers and bells came in 
for their share of resourcefulness. 
Ironwork played an important 
part, not only in the fanlights, but 
in foot scrapers and holders for 
lanterns and torches and for outer 
gateways. All these details taken 
together give the eighteenth-cen- 
tury entrance an irresistibly invit- 
ing appearance. 

Windows contributed very 
largely to the homelike aspect of 
the Tudor house by being small 
and adaptable. The same impres- 
sion of friendliness was achieved 
in the classic house by quite 
different means. The sash window, 
that purely English invention, 
was a much more formal affair 
than its mullioned forerunner. 
Its form and size could not be so 
easily altered. So, in their treat- 
ment of wall surfaces, architects 
had to rely for their effects on 
the judicious spacing of these 
windows, on the nice balance be- 
tween voids and solids. In fact, 
the symmetrical arrangement of 
sash windows became the chief, 
and sometimes the only, means of 
decorating the outer walls. In 
small houses their treatment was 
usually quite simple and seldom 
varied. It consisted of two win- 
dows equally spaced on each side 
of the front door and five windows 
placed just above the others on 
upper floors. .If there were only 
three stories, the third row of 
windows might take the form of 





two or three dormers in the roof. 
Several of the illustrations show 
this arrangement. In city houses 
a certain variety in the street 
fagade was attained by making 
the windows of the second floor 
much higher than those on the 
ground floor and the windows 
above them correspondingly lower. 

Not many liberties were taken 
with the sash window when it 
was first introduced. Later, when 
architects had grown more used 
to the innovation, they allowed 
themselves greater latitude. Then 
these windows were often placed 
in round-headed reveals. They 
were formed into bays, sometimes 
on the ground floor only and 
sometimes extending from the 
ground to the roof. Frequently 
these bay or bow windows would 
be put on each side of the front 
door, which not only meant a 
delightfully symmetrical fagade, 
but much light and cheer within. 
Another particularly effective ar- 
rangement was the introduction 
of a large central bay or bow 
window. This type did not extend 
to the ground, but stopped at the 
first-floor level and was supported 
on columns which served as a 
frame for the front door immedi- 
ately underneath. 

The Adam brothers were very 
fond of using the Palladian win- 
dow, or rather the English adap- 
tation of it. This consisted of two 
narrow sash windows on each side 
of a wide central window which 
had a rounded top. Indeed, round- 
topped windows were a character- 
istic of the late eighteenth cen- 
tury. Interspersed with their 
square-headed fellows, they added 
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WATERBOY 


“Water by Wire” 


The Newest Member of a Famous Family 


Strep of buying a genuine Ip Water System ... all 

that that means in fine engineering and sturdy con- 
struction ... all that it gives you in long years of faithful, 
trouble-free service ... for only $75.00! 


Complete with full 225 gallon per hour pump and 5 
gallon pressure tank, this new Waterboy is the greatest 
value at the lowest price ever offered in a Ip) Water System. 
For the suburban home or the city dwelling, it provides 
dependable, year in, year out running water service at 
the least possible expense .. . both as to first cost and 


operating cost. 


Like every IP), Water System, the 
Waterboy will operate onDelco- 
Light or central station current. 
It has the regulation, powerful 
V-type belt drive. Full automatic, 
it starts, runs, stops itself with 
no attention beyond an oiling 
two to three times a year. It is 
fully guaranteed with a guaran- 
tee that’s backed by all the vast 
resourcesand financial responsi- 
bilities of General Motors...the 
world’s largest manufacturers 
of fine mechanical products. 


If you are considering a new 
water system for city, town or 


country use, investigate the P 
line for either shallow or deep 
well service. You'll find the 
local dealer’s name in your tele- 
phone directory under “‘Delco- 
Light.” Let him show you how 
you can have a Ip Water System 
installed for a small down pay- 
ment... how you can enjoy that 
absolute confidence in your 
water supply that comes with 
the ownership ofareal IP) Water 
System ... And right now, 
mail the coupon for descriptive 
literature on the Waterboy and 


* other Ip Systems. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dept. O-102, Dayton, Ohio. 






Bt Bic TF Rt ¢ 


Products of General Motors 


Also Manufacturers of Delco-Light Electric Plants 
for Suburban Homes and Farms 


Dept. O-102, Dayton, Ohio. 


other 2 Water Systems. 


You may send me descriptive literature about the new Waterboy and l 
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Reproductions 
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(Continued from page 217) 
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ERE are two exceedingly 
H attractive lanterns, repro- 
duced from authentic designs 
with all the specialized skill in 
craftsmanship for which Sack 
reproductions are known. 


No. 100 (above) — Hand forged iron 
lantern, electrified, complete with wall 
bracket, or may be had to hang from 
ceiling. Height, 13 14’’; diameter, 5”. 




































































bel Each, $17.50 
No. 115 (below) — (Tin, copper or 
brass) lantern, electrified, complete with 
wall bracket, as shown, or with ceiling 
fixture. Height, 92”; diameter, 41.2”. 
Each, $17.50 
In ordering, state whether lantern is in- : 
tended to be used indoors or outside, and if i 
ceiling fixture is desired, kindly mention # 
distance you wish from ceiling to bottom 
of lantern. 
Sent express prepaid anywhere in the U.S. 
east of the Rockies, if your dealer cannot 
supply. 
cw 
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t= : I. SACK CABINET ESPECIALLY SUITED 10 a house of wide 
s - HARDWARE CO frontage is this entrance. Note the varied treatment of 
the window openings and the lighter frames and sashes 
89 Charles St., Boston — all indicative of the late eighteenth century 
New York Showroom, 625 Lexington Ave. 
greatly to the variety of the It is not the mansion of either 
facade. period, with sumptuous equip- 
esos: A few vears later the fashion ment and imposing furniture, 
me. 2 De SS 2 TREE started of placing a small canopy which conveys the truest impres- 
= F or hood over the top of the square- sion of the English home, but the | 
fe : headed window. This may have — smaller house. Many medium- | 
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2 ld ik K Fa been suggested by the use of pel- sized Queen Anne and Georgian | 
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ag Wou You Li Cc to how F mets above the heavy curtains dwellings have a square central | 
Ee B inside, for this new arrangement — hall. It is entered directly from | 
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= Old ir in 'S # distinctly recalls these pelmets. — the front door. Opposite is usually | 
= Gq YU & Balconies appeared about this a broad staircase in three flights 
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4 = time also. Some had beautiful lighted by high windows. All of 
zZ Uester Uear Bricks? = wrought-iron railings. In the the rooms on the lower floor open 
Ps - = early nineteenth century these — off this hall, which is generally 
= & balconies were roofed over and paneled, and in winter great logs 
oz 5 partially enclosed by trelliswork, blaze in its fine fireplace. This 
3 W OULD you like to know about = which was also used for the deco- apartment serves not only as an 
a just such bricks as Jefferson used = ration of doors. Some of this — introduction to the English classic 
S| in building his Monticello home, and 5 trelliswork is very fine and delicate house, but gives the keynote to its 
= those fine old serpentine garden walls = and suggests the interlacings of | character —its hospitality and | 
_ at the University of Virginia ? : vines and creepers. By such cheer, its poise, its dignity, and its | 
= Bricks made in real cherry wood = means as these, the architects of | peace. No interiors are better | 
Pied . rf 4 > late ef 1e ’ sarly ark . 1¢) > dem: sof | 
& moulds as they were in those interest- e the late eighteenth and early adapted —, the —— . | 
4 ing Cavalier days. s nineteenth centuries broke away city life than these of the late | 
= i : ; h from the severe simplicity of the Renaissance dwellings. They com- | 
“ ; Bricks subtle in colorings, and that = fagades on earlier Georgian homes. bine stateliness with charm 
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= & carving was very rich and ornate, quite a small house. After passing 
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GC Ihe Greate. HUDSON 
in/4 Distinguished Body Types 





 Dereriecens beauty and richness distinguish cach of the 
1+ body types available on the Greater Hudson. 


The five=passenger Club Sedan here illustrated sugsests the smart-= 
ness that marks these new offerings. In every detail of finish and 
fittings they express the utmost in comfort and luxury. 


Never in Hudson history have we presented such beautiful bodies. 
Never such value. Never such price advantage. And those who 
know motor leadership SAY that speaks for the entire industry. 


To the wider number of models presented a further varicty of per= 
sonal choice is provided in two chassis lengths of identical quality. 


On the standard chassis nine models — sis there are tive models — the 4-pas- 
are offered — the Coach, Standard Se- — senger Sport Phaeton, the 7-passenger 
dan, Coupe, Roadster, Phacton, Town = Phaeton, the 5=passenger Club Sedan, 
Sedan, Convertible Coupe, Landau the 7 =passenger Sedan and the 7 =PAS= 
Sedan and Victoria, ranging from $1005 senger Limousine, with a price range 
to $1500 at factory. On the long chas from $1850 to $2100 at factory. 


HORSE POWER — ABOVE So MILES AN HOUR 
































T’s hard to be original 
Sit ce and economical when 
building a home. But— 
whisper—here’s a secret — 
if you'll avoid common- 
place hardware, much can 
be done. ep your doors, 
windows and cupboards 
with genuine Forged Iron 
Hardware by McKinney. 
Its designs carry out the very spirit 
of romance. Rugged beauty is in 
every graceful line and sweeping 
curve. You can’t have an ordinary 
doorway with such hardware. 

Pieces of every essential type are avail- 
able to outfit a house complete: Early 
American, Dutch, Colonial, English, 
Spanish, and Italian. Best of all, the cost 
is surprisingly reasonable, and builders’ 
hardware merchants carry it in stock. A 
brochure showing representative pieces 
will be gladly sent on request. McKinne) 
Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Q Hear the MCKINNEY MUSICIANS 
every Sunday, 4:30 P.M. Eastern Time, 
3:30 P.M. Central Time: WJZ, WBZ, 
WBZA, WBAL, WHAM, KDKA, WJR, 
WLW, KYW, KWK, WREN, KSTP. 


McKINNEY 
FORGED 










H.B.2-29  ¢ 
McKinney Mtg. Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (Forged Iron Division) 
Please send me, without obligation, the items 
which I have checked : 

(J Brochure on Forged Iron Hardware 

(J Folio on Lanterns 

Name . i 
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(Continued from page 218) 


beautifully mellowed old oak with 
delicately twisted balusters. 

Before ascending it, you will 
want to step inside the two doors 
which open into the hall. One 
leads into the small dining-room 
where choice eighteenth-century 
engravings are hung on the paneled 
walls. On one side of the marble 
fireplace is a niche containing a 
delightful grandfather’s clock. On 
the other, there is one of those 
built-in china cupboards’ which 
are such a cosy feature of the 
classic house. The mahogany fur- 
nishings are of the period — splat- 
backed chairs, a dining table glis- 
tening with the polish of many 
years, and a Sheraton sideboard. 
The other room is a_ book-lined 
study, with simply moulded pan- 
els. In fact, the house is paneled 
throughout. With the exception 
of the hall, all of this paneling is 
painted white. 

Upstairs the drawing-room ex- 
tends across the entire width of 
the house. It also has a fasci- 
nating arched recess alongside the 
fireplace. This recess makes an 
appropriate setting for one single 
piece of good old furniture —a 
tempting cretonne-covered sofa is 
the only modern intruder, for all 
the other furnishings are of old 
mahogany. There are only two 
rooms on each floor. But one bed- 
room at the back has additional 
space in the shape of an old pow- 
der closet which has been turned 
into a dressing-room. 

lhe house is compact and com- 
fortable. The proportions of the 
rooms are excellent. And the sim- 
ple paneling throughout gives the 





place an undeniable air of repose 
and distinction. 

However charming the Tudor 
house may be with its unexpected 
nooks and corners, its beamed 
ceilings, its inglenooks and _ its 
deep fireplaces, there is no doubt 
that its Georgian successor pos- 
sesses a greater spaciousness and 
comfort. The late Renaissance 
house has another advantage over 
earlier types, and that is on the 
score of a greater unity between 
the house and its furnishings. 

The Tudor house of to-day, if 
it is to be made at all livable, must 
borrow from the equipment of 
succeeding centuries. It may be 
picturesque to find a Queen Anne 
day bed standing next to a trestle 
table, and a Chippendale side- 
board alongside a Gothic chest, 
but it does not make for any 
particular unity. 

Generally speaking, the eight- 
eenth-century house needs very 
little to supplement eighteenth- 
century furniture. In Georgian 
days the standard of comfort had 
advanced, so that the needle- 
woman had a beautifully designed 
work table for her handiwork, 
commodious as well as finely 
proportioned chest of drawers for 
her finery, and even embroidered 
fire screens to protect her from the 
blaze and upholstered footstools 
to rest her feet. So the housewife 
of to-day, who longs for uniform- 
ity as well as for charm, who in- 
sists that house and furnishings 
shall harmonize, cannot do better 
than take the eighteenth-century 
English home as her model and 
ideal. 





STUCCO was not used to cover the whole surface 
of the outer walls until the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. Other characteristics of this period are the 
different varieties of window and the covered balconies 
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French Provincial 


Group in Beech 


by the 
Charlotte Furniture 
C ompany 
& 


HESE provincial pieces have historic 

mterest as well as artistic value. They 
are taken from antiques made in the prov- 
inces during the reign of Louis XV. You 
will find they possess the lovely curves and 
grace of this famous 
French period of design, 
but instead of the lavish 
carving that character- 
ized the Parisian furni- 
ture, this group has the 
true simplicity and 
charm of the provincial 
spirit. The pieces are 
made of beech, finished 
to resemble the aged 
wood of the originals. 

The possessor of Char- 
lotte furniture takes 
pride and satisfaction in 
its artistic character, its 
histosig link with other 
times and other peoples. 
and its fine and enduring 
craftsmanship. Our re- 
productions and adapta- 
tions consist of furniture 
for the bedroom and the 
living room. Many ot 
them are inspired by 
originals of the Pilgrim 
Century and the Early 
American era, others are 
English types. The furniture is made in a 
variety ot woods, such as cherry, maple, 
pine, oak, walnut and mahogany. We 
invite you to write for a folder picturing 
and describing Charlotte furniture. 





u 


CHARLOTTE FURNITURE COMPANY 
Dept. H.B. 
CHARLOTTE, MICHIGAN 


Please send folder to 
Fe Oe IR OT Sen ee 


AddvesS. 61.1 + severe seer er eeer ge ie og 
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Sc OTTISH Rite Temple, 
Oakland, California. Carl 
Werner, Architect. McDon- 
ald & Kahn, General Con- 
tractor. P. Grassi & Com- 
pany, Cast Stone Manufac- 
turer. Peter Bradley, Stucco 
Contractor. Below: a detail 
of the doorway. 
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“t. . . it stands out 
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a gem excelled in beauty by 
no other structure of its kind 


on the Pacific Coast”... . 


Thus the press gave tribute to the new Scottish 
Rite Temple in Oakland, California and to the 
material of which its beauty was wrought. 


The entire facade, from the forty-two foot columns 
to the delicate tracery around the entrance, is 
cast stone manufactured of Atlas White Portland 
Cement. Harmonizing color and texture are 
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THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY, 
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Evidencing the structural and decorative value of cast stone 


secured to the sides through stucco made with 
Atlas White and granite chips. 


The quality that makes Atlas White the preferred 
material for noteworthy architectural achieve- 
ments makes it equally desirable to home builders 
for the modest small house or the most preten- 
tious city or country home. 


Home owners, planning remodeling or home 
improvements, can have maximum beauty and 
dependability by using Atlas White for stucco 
and for all decorative concrete around the home. 
Atlas White fully meets the requirements of 
standard specifications for Portland cement. 

° ° ° 


You can purchase Atlas White or Atlas Gray Portland Cement 
in any quantity from your own building material dealer. He is 
the only distributing agency between the Atlas plants and your 
concrete job. The flexible service which he offers on Atlas and 
the direct delivery of cement to the user bring Atlas to you at 
less expense than by any other method. And because he per- 
forms this essential, economic service, the dealer makes a vital 
contribution to the upbuilding of the community. 


CEMEN Tewar 
& WHITE 
The standard by which other makes are measured 
MAIN OFFICES: NEW YORK, ST. LOUIS 


NEW YORK * ST. LOUIS +» BOSTON * ALBANY + PHILADELPHIA * CHICACO * DES MOINES * OMAHA + KANSAS CITY + OKLAHOMA CITY + WACO - BIRMINGHAM 
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Rox out the foul smelling, 
insanitary garbage can — and 
with it the dangerous base- 
ment rubbish pile, cause of 
75% of residence fires and an 
eye sore always in the way! 
Any new home can have the 
Chimney-Fed Kernerator. Just 
drop all garbage and waste 
into the handy hopper door 
— it falls to the basement in- 
cineration chamber where an 
occasional burning destroys 
the air-dried accumulation 
without odor. A match does 
it—no fuel required—the dis- 
carded combustible waste is 
the only fuel needed. Tin 
cans and other 
non-combusti- 
bles are flame- 
sterilized for 
removal with 
the ashes. 


The Basement. 
Fed Kernera- 
tor, for homes 
already built 
or new homes 
where chimney 
location will not 
permit use of 
Chimney - Fed 
Kernerator, costs 
but little more 
than the porta- 
ble gas-fired in- 

















cinerator of half ance te 
the capacity and Coin theptenotnd 
% : H can sei e in- 
the savings in ST peed 
gas pay for the isting building. 





Kernerator in a 
few years’ time. 
5 or 6 Room Residence Model 


$90. Masonry about $50 ad- 
ditional. Write for booklet. 


KERNER INCINERATOR Co. 
Offices in 89 Cities 
723 E. Water St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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FOURTEEN POINTS IN DECORATING 


1. Plan 


First make a plan for the complete furnishing of the house or room. 
Have clearly in mind the character you wish to express; then work out a 
decorative scheme which embodies this idea, and hold firmly to it. 


2. Composition 


Visualize the furnishing of your room as a problem in composition, 
of which the architectural background and movable furnishings are the 
elements. Build up your picture according to the laws of harmony, 
balance, and proportion, and study the result with the same detachment 
that you would a composition on paper. 


3. Character 


Define clearly in your mind the character that the architecture of the 
room, your tastes, and your scale of living demand, and choose those 
furnishings that will maintain it. 


4. Harmony 


After establishing a definite character, see that everything used, down 
to the last small object, contributes to it. Remember that the beauty of 
the whole depends upon the harmony of its parts, which must be con- 
sistent in feeling, scale, pattern, and color. 


5. Walls 


Walls in rooms most lived in are best treated as backgrounds making 
an unobtrusive setting for furniture and people. Smaller or less fre- 
quently used rooms may have walls which are a decoration in them- 
selves. Light, plain walls give a feeling of space, and vice versa. 


6. Woodwork 


In general, strong contrast between woodwork and walls makes for 
unrest. Except in paneled rooms of stained or natural-finish wood, the 
woodwork is best painted to match the walls or background of the wall- 
paper, preferably a shade off white. 


7. Floor 


The floor forms the base of the room, and as such should be darker 
than the walls, which, in turn, should be darker than the ceiling. One 
large rug gives a greater sense of repose than many small ones. Rec- 
tangular rugs should have their edges parallel with the walls. 


8. Windows 


Windows may become a decorative feature of the room or a 
part of the background; that is, they may be elaborately or simply 
treated, but because they are an important element of the room, both 
architecturally and decoratively, they must conform to it in the char- 
acter, lines, material, and color of their hangings. Simple rooms demand 
simple hangings. So, likewise, do windows that are architecturally of 
beauty, or that frame an attractive view. Glass curtains of soft colors 
will pleasantly temper the light. 


9. Furniture Groups 


In arranging the furniture in the room, choose first the logical centres 
of interest, which may be either architectural centres or built-up groups. 
The number and size of these centres depend upon the size of the room 
and its functions. Plan your groupings first on paper, with diagrams of 
furniture drawn to scale. 








Campbell’s 


Electric Exerciser 
= ‘al f I Ah eS 
ve Heal th 


Made in 2 Models 
—Floor Model 
and Portable 

Model 


Are You 
Troubled 
with 
Overweight? 





Would you like to keep in 
good physical condition 
without heavy exercise? 
Here is the practical solu- 
tion to your problem. 
Without physical exertion you can still keep 
legs and arms supple — keep the entire body 
system toned up in glorious health. The Camp- 
bell Electric Exerciser 


Massages—Vibrates—Keeps Weight Down 
Floor model, mounted on rubber feet — stands 
securely without permanently attaching to floor. 
Portable model, easily and simply attached to win- 
dow sill or may be pla on any table top and 
securely held in place. Both models are quiet, safe 
and have all moving parts enclosed. 
POPULAR PRICE. Write and let us quote you our 
SPECIAL OFFER 


which brings you either model at surprisingly low cost. 


THE WILLIAM CAMPBELL COMPANY 
410 Union Avenue, Alliance, Ohio 


HOOKED RU 


Easily Made at Home 


‘NOW i in your own home you can make 
the gorgeous Hooked Rugs you have 
always wanted. The amazing new 
Superior Simplified Rugcraft with the 
marvelous Rugcraft Looper, new and 
exclusive pare (stamped in full color 
on imported India burlap) and sturdy 
metal frame enables you to create 
genuine Superior Hooked Rugs by a 
simple, easy method five times faster 
than the crude old-fashioned way. 
Combine Pleasure and Profit. Superior Rugcraft offers a 
wonderful opportunity to occupy your spare time weenes 
Superior Hooked Wigs can chasse sree ebataitenne yee 

and make fine gifts. 

Send Today for FREE Pattern Portfolio of the new exclu- 
sive Superior Patterns and ae details of the Su uperior 











Rugcraft special introductory 
Send no money, just the name and addréss 
—— APPLIANCE & PATTERN CO. 
46 Fourth Ave. 


SuPentor a 
‘TRADE f 





















Big Capacity in Small Space 
VERY USEFUL IN 








ding, Birthday or Anni- 
versary Gift. 


Forty feet of hanging area 
in 35 inches of space. 
Women all like it, because 
it’s a daily yaa gee 
One or all of thirty-six arms can be used, holds 
ironing of ordinary size. Extremely handy 5-4 
dressmaker. Well made of wood, finish: 
white enamel, also r blue, green = 
yellow in Duco. Looks quality and is quality. 
Rolls into any corner out of the way when 
not in use. Bear in mind — it is constantly in 
use where there is a baby and small children 
— well worth its price. Send for folder. 


H.G. WOOD MFG CO., Dept. H.B.-6, Dexter, Me. 











STOWAWAY 


and Other Stories for Boys 


Edited by 
Wilhelmina Harper 


Lively stories of the adventure type, 
of the athletic field, of the woods, 
of animals, to delight all boys. Many 
famous authors included — Ben Ames 
Williams, Charles Boardman Hawes, 
Charles G. D. Roberts and others. 














$2.00 at all booksellers. 























Residence of John Armstrong, Esq., Glencoe, Ill. 
Armstrong, Furst and Tilton, Architects 


C.W. 





Johnson, Inc., Heating Contractor 
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SYRACUSE y 


Highboy 
Fine Figured 
Crotch Mahogony 
Size Top 39 x 21% inches 
Height 72 inches 
pod 


Price $130.00 


Lat 


Terms—Cash with order or deposit of 25 per cent of the 
value of order, and balance C. O. D. You pay the 


freight and deduct when final payment is made. 


ONONDAGA FURNITURE SHOPS 


Office 622 James St. 
New York 


























‘The Magic of 
the Open Fire 
/ 











\ O has not felt the 
/\ subtle magic ofa 
\ crackling log fire. 

| But how disappointing to 
| be awakened by a blast of 
\ j smoke, caused by poor in- 
\\ terior construction! 


It’s worth a lot to have a 
|| fireplace built correctly 
|| throughout. Read the 
Donley Book of Successful 
Fireplaces. Its designs, 
illustrated Donley equip- 
ment and detailed con- 
|} struction plans will con- 
tribute much to the success 


of your next fireplace. 


Send 25c and we’ll 
mailyour copy. 


The Donley Brothers Co. 
13930 Miles Ave.- Cleveland. O. 


— 
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SILVERWARE wrapped in Dexstar 
Staybrite Tissues will not show the 
slightest tarnish after long storage. 
Staybrite is a new, patented discov- 
ery that protects highly polished 
metal or glass against smoke, 
sulphur or gas-charged atmosphere. 


| NO-TARNISH TISSUES 


Staybrite Tissues are extra strong, 
yet velvety surfaced to guard 
against scratching. Ask your sta- 
tioner or department store to order 
Staybrite Silver Wrapping Tissues. 


Sample of Staybrite 
48 sheets, size 20 x 30 in.) 
Vailed to you for $1.00 


C. H. DEXTER & SONS, INC. 
Highest Grade Thin Papers 
WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 
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The Spirit 
of the 
Garden 


By Martua Brookes HutcHESON 


4 book practical in its suggestions 
tor all who have gardens to make 
as it 1s inspiring to the contented 
few whose gardens are complete 
In terms clear even to the beginner, 
one of the highest American au- 
thorities on landscape architecture 
here presents the principles that 
form the basis of landscape design. 
An Atlantic Monthly Press Book 


Published by LITTLE, BROWN @& CO. 
$3.50 at all booksellers 





























FourTEEN Pornts in DECORATING 
(Continued from page 222) 


10. Balance and Scale 


In making these groups, have special regard for the principle of bal- 
ance. Relate furniture to spaces and to such architectural features as 
the fireplace, doors, and windows. Consider also scale or the proportion 
of these separate pieces to the entire area to be filled. 


ll. Pattern 


The character of the room determines the amount and boldness of the 
patterns to be used. A sturdy room permits the use of a vigorous pat- 
tern; a delicate, more feminine one requires a corresponding daintiness 
in its designs. A large room may have materials and woodwork with 
large motifs; a small one must have those of small scale. Too much 
pattern creates a restless room; too little, one of weak character. 


12. Color 


Color, perhaps more than any one element, brings life and individual- 
ty toaroom. Neutral colors used alone may be safe, but they are, as a 
rule, uninteresting. If you have an undeveloped color sense, match your 
color schemes to a beautiful piece of polychrome material. Color must 
not only conform to the room in character, — dark rich colors for im- 
posing, or masculine, rooms, and delicate hues for the more feminine 
ones, such as those of Adam design, — it must tie the different parts 
together and weave a pleasing whole from many strands. This whole in 
the largest conception should be the house itself, and not merely a single 
room. 


13. Accessories 
Accessories may be for practical use or they may serve mostly to 
bring notes of color where they are needed, either for repetition or for 
accent. They should be beautiful in themselves and should contribute 
to the beauty of the whole. 


14. Buying Furniture 


Know something about historic period styles before buying furniture, 
to increase your interest in the subject and to enable you to recognize a 
genuine antique or a good reproduction. Do not, in purchasing, confuse 
price with value. Cheap furniture is not an economy. 





THANKS 


On, Mr. Man, next door, 
I am so much obliged to you 
Because you grow a plant or two! 


Mr. Neighbor, thank you 
For tiny bit of waving green 
That from my window may be seen. 


It makes the whole world kin, 
A ‘touch of nature,’ Mr. Man, 
And beautifies the city’s plan. 


Unknown Neighbor, next door, 
I am so much obliged to you 
Because you grow a plant or two. 
— Grace T. SHAVER 
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Balsam-Woolisaguaranteed 
Weyerhaeuser product—a 
blanket of fluffy wood fibre 
thatlooks and acts like 
sheep’s wool. Itis TRUE In- 
sulation—keeping the house 
warm in winter and coolin 
summer—because it is— 
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HE boiler to make heat, the radiators 
to put it in the rooms—the Balsam- 


Wool Blanket to keep it in. 

There’s a modern heating equipment — as 
good five or ten years from now as it is today. 
After all, isn’t it absurd to buy a good 
boiler, feed it expensive fuel and then let 
a third or more of the heat escape through 
the walls and roof? 

Especially when you consider that Balsam- 
Wool permits the purchase of a smaller 
boiler and fewer or smaller radiators — 
saving all or at least a large part of its cost. 
Isn’t it just as absurd to go on year after 
year in an old home, using much more fuel 
than you need, when a Balsam- Wool Blan- 
ket in the attic will stop most of the loss? 





Boiler — plus Radiators — plus Balsam-Wool 
— there’s a Modern Heating Equipment 





Balsam- Wool is flexible. It tucks into every 
nook and cranny—seals every crack—as 
only a flexible material can. 


Balsam-Wool is thick—a full inch is rec- 
ommended. It stops heat as no thin insu- 
lation can. Balsam-Wool is not a substitute 
or “combination” material. It is made to 
accomplish just one thing—and does it. 


Balsam-Wool is sold through established 
lumber dealers. You should know more 
about it. Send the coupon today for free 
sample and instructive free booklet. 


WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY 
CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 


Makers of Balsam-Wool. the Flexible Insulating Blanket. Also 
makersof Nu-Woed. the AW ood Insulating Wall Board and Lath 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY M-8 
Dept. 50, Cloquet, Minn. 

Gentlemen: Please send free sample of Balsam-W ool and booklet 
*“House Comfort that Pays for Itself." ] am interested in insula- 


tion tor 
) A new house 0 The attic of my present one 


Nume 


Address 





City = State 
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Vinthrop Reproductions of 
Early American Furniture 





Bot td ERTS Ree 


Colonial Table Desk 
S54" long *% 26” deep *% 30” high 


NEE-HOLE desk with finely 
carved ball-and-claw feet in 
the manner of Chippendale. The 
finish of the mahogany simulates 
the dull. satin lustre of the antique. 


Price $127.00 


Freight charges allowed 


$25.00 
order, 
is made, 
full. 


deposit may accompany 
balance paid when delivery 
or you may send check in 


The Winthrop Line is comprised of 
furniture for the Colonial or Early 
English type of home. The designs are 
authentic and varied — the workman- 
ship and materials are of the highest. 


We shall gladly send illustrations of 
pieces which may be of interest to you 
if you will give us an idea of what you 
want, whether it be chests of drawers, 
occasional tables, chairs or furniture for 
any particular room in the house. Kindly 
address your inquiry to Dept. B 


Winthrop Furniture Co. 


424 Park Square Building 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Have You 
Some 
Troublesome \— 
Ailment? ¥ 


-Red Rays relieve congestion or troubles 
ca g aches and pains in the body. The Camp- 
be Int ra-Red Ray Lamp concentrates a mild 
beam of Infra-Red Rays upon any part of the 
wey 





In 






These rays penetrate deeply into the tissues. 

y penetrate they create an active circu- 
l n of the blood. Most ailments are due to 
conge@ion — 





Ft re lieve the congestion and you 
relieve th 1e ailment. Nature herself does the 
y active, normal blood circulation 


w hy Suffer Needless Pain? 






me friend have a troublesome ail- 
p like this is a blessing. May be used 
hial trouble, Neuralgia, Ne 





Lumbago, Flu and many 





Tell Us Your Trouble 
Get Our Book on Infra-Red Rays 
Quotes leading authorities as well as users 
Infra-Red Rays have brought wonderful results for 
others. Let us send you their letters. Write today for 
our book giving details 


THE WILLIAM CAMPBELL COMPANY 
1052 Union Avenue Alliance, Ohio 
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| BY FRANCES 


HE Occidental visitor to 
China, as he superficially notes 
Chinese customs and ways of 
living, is prone to observe with an 
air of tolerant superiority, ‘The 
Chinese do everything backward.’ 
Stripped of its arrogance, this 
trite remark simply means that 
the Chinese manner of doing 
many things is strange and un- 
familiar to him. We have it upon 
unexceptionable authority that 
‘backward’ means ‘in a reverse, 
opposite, or contrary direction.’ 
A thing which is done backward, 
edie Tans q 
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1. ABEDDING-ROLL 


cover with characteristic design 


therefore, may be regarded as 
something done in a manner con- 
trary to some established custom; 
and to ascertain which of two 
ways of doing a thing is the back- 
ward one it is only necessary to 

| discover in which way it was done 
first. Although it is not, perhaps, 

| conducive to pride of ancient 
lineage, it may, nevertheless, be 
salutary for the Westerner to 
remember that the Chinese people 
were doing a great variety of 
intricate things, with results ap- 
proximating perfection, and had 
developed a very complex and 
formal civilization before the 
forbears of their critics had begun 
to emerge from a state of bar- 
barism. This, to men of open 
minds, may raise the question as 
to whose mental machinery is in 
a State of reverse. 

Not only does the Chinese 
pull his plane toward him, but, 
the thread of his screws turning 
in the opposite direction to that 
of ours, in driving in one of these 
useful little devices he turns 
his screw driver toward him as 
well. The compass, which his 
ancestors invented about 1100 
B.c., he boxes E.S.W.N., as 


THE FLOWERY CLOTH 
An Example of the Peasant Craft of China 


OAKLEY NELSON 


every Mah Jongg fan knows. 
Moreover, its needle points south, 
which seems pure caprice — until 
we remember that every needle 
has two ends. When presenting 
one friend to another he mentions 
the family names first, since they 
are, of course, more important 
than mere ‘given’ names. In 
addressing a letter he follows 
that same line of reasoning to a 
logical conclusion, writing first 
the country, then the state or 
province, then the city address, 
followed by the name — surname 
first — of the individual to whom 
he writes. Furthermore, he places 
the stamps upon the back of his 
epistle. Upon meeting a friend or 
acquaintance, or being presented 
to a stranger, he shakes his own 
hand with the utmost cordialitv; 
what custom could make a 
stronger appeal to the fastidious! 
Instead of removing his hat in 
greeting he removes his spectacles; 
but what subtle flattery! that 
his eyes may not be dazzled bv 
the refulgence of your perfections, 
to be sure! That his act might 
be susceptible of a less flattering 
interpretation his politeness would 
never admit, though his cunning 
Oriental soul might be chortling 
within him. When he mourns for 
his departed he garbs himself in 
white instead of black; horrifying, 
indeed, this, to the Christian! 
In their beautiful handiwork 
Chinese women turn their hems 
on the outside, thus making them 





2. A CLOTH with central 
design of Phanixes and Wheel 


an embellishment instead of a 
defect to be, so far as possible, 
concealed. 

In view of all these instances, 
and others too numerous and 
familiar to mention, it could 
scarcely be expected that the lowly 
coolie woman, in her one attempt 
to give expression to her con- 
ception of beauty, should proceed 


















You can enjoy neither 
economy nor comfort in 
your new home unless the 
— frames are weather- 
. We will gladly send 
yo" our booklet, * “How to Make 

our New Home More Comforta- 
ble.” It explains how weather-tight 
window and door frames will prevent 
leakage of wind, dust and water 

hy not send for it now? 















Sign your Name and Address 
in Margin of Page and Mail to 


Box No.21 BAYPORT, MINN. 

















HOTEL SOMERSET 


400 Commonwealth Ave. Boston, Mass. 


The rendesvous for private functions, 
large or sma. 


Attractive and convenient for tourists 
Rooms overlook the famous 
Fenway Park and Charles River. 
Room with bath $3.50 to $10 per day 
European Plan Adjacent Garages 


Management of William P. Lyle 
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of two 
out of 150! 
T was at tea at the Ritz. The 
speaker was the wife of a 
celebrated advertising execu- 
tive. She said: 


“We 

coming 
month, 
band’s 
ones I save are ——-— and 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 
They’re so lovely I can’t 
bear to throw them away.” 


HOUSE 


magazines 
every 


have 14 
to our house 
because of my hus- 
business. The only 


08009 aN 


A year’s subscription to 
BEAUTIFUL costs £3.00. 
The address is 8 Arlington street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
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‘shall not pass” 
through Masonite 


HE age-old battle with winter is on. In mil- 
lions of homes as many heating plants are 


Temperatures are 


cozily warm all winter long. 


. and rooms hold their 
Remember, too, 


healthfully constant . . 


attempting to meet the challe nge of blustering, warmth throughout the night. 


chilly outdoors. Too often winter wins, taking 
its toll of health and happiness; giving in return 
drafty, uncomfortable rooms that never get warm. 

But fortunate indeed, are those home-owners 
who have discovered that Masonite Structural 
Insulation, and its companion product Masonite 
Insulating Lath, stop cold surely and effectively 
... keep heat inside where it belongs . . . reduce 
fuel bills beyond expectation. 


No matter how cold it is Masonite homes are 


MASONITE 


CORPORATION, 111 West lashington St.. 


that Masonite keeps your home delightfully cool 
in summer... and always delightfully quiet. 

Masonite comes in strong, broad boards of 
uniform thickness that are literally honey-combed 
with dead-air cells. It is an all-wood product that 
is built into and becomes a permanent part of the 
building. It is an ideal plaster base, sound-dead- 
ener, makes excellent sheathing. Owners of old 
homes, as well as new, can enjoy Masonite’s many 


outstanding advantages. 


CHICAGO 


Mills, Laurel, Miss. 


* INSULATING LATH - PRESDWOOD 


Masonite 

















— ; carmecene DMC 
MASONITE CORPORATION 
Dept.770, 111 W. Washington St., Chieago, IL. 





Send for Sample 
and FREE Booklet 
Mail the attached coupon 
today. It will bring you a 


Another Masonite Presdwood is a genuine wood board that 7 
| 
sampleof Masonite Strue- ! 
| 
| 
| 


M . is absolutely priaioes It will not crack, check, 
asonite split or splinter, Takes any finish beautifully 


Product %¢4s ° paint for protection, Possesses unusual 
workability, has umform strength and high resist- 


ing for Permanence, Comfort and Value.” 








—a grainless anceto moisture.Can be used onany wood-working tural Insulation and an Name 
wood board = machine—canbe punched, die cut and shaped. In- interesting booklet every 
of remarkable dustry after industry is finding new uses for this home-ownerorprespective | 5éeet 
workability remarkable product. Write today for sample. home-owner should have. City Seate 








Please send me your free Masonite booklet," “Build- 
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Wonderful— 


new power lawn mowers by Coldwell 


HESE new power mowers embody advanced 
and exclusive features without a parallel in 
lawn mower manufacture. Equipped with full- 
width drive rollers they may be used for com- 
bined rolling and mowing or for separate rolling 
only. Differential between rollers prevents mark- 
ing and makes turning easy. Built to give long, 
dependable service under every condition of usage. 
There’s a size and style for any lawn mowing or 
rolling problem at the price you want to pay. Your 


dealer will demonstrate. No obligation. Write to 
factory for descriptive literature. 


Above: Coldwell “‘L Twin” Motor Lawn Mower and Roller. Mows and rolls 
simultaneously 4 to 6 acres a day. With gang units attached it cuts 10 acresa 
day on one gallon of gasoline. 


— COLD ELL earn 


HORSE DEPENDABLE LAWN MOWERS GASOLINE 





COLDWELL LAWN MOWER COMPANY, NEWBURGH, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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THe FLtowery CLoTH 
(Continued from page 226) 





3. A PILLOW COVER showing one of the 


Taoist deities mounted upon a goat 


in other than that time-honored 
‘backward’ method of her race. 
On her own bit of ground she may 
grow a small patch of cotton 
from which she is able to gather 
sufficient of the fairy balls for 
the needs of her family. After 
carding and spinning these with 
the crude implements of her fore- 
mothers, she weaves the thread 
into long strips of coarse, strong 
cloth, the utmost width of which 
is nineteen inches, for the ca- 
pacity of her primitive hand-loom 
is no greater. This she sends to 
the local dyer, who dyes it with 
the wild, native indigo which he 
has gathered in his wanderings 
about the country. In due time it 
comes back to her a deep, rich, 
soul-satisfying blue. From the 
cloth in this stage the garments 
of her husband and her sons, big 
and little, are made; for the China- 
boy is but the China-man_ in 
miniature, and this blue cloth 
forms the national garb of the 
coolie class. Having, as in duty 
bound, achieved this task, her 
imagination runs riot, and she 
permits herself a perfect orgy in 
the climax of her labors — the 
making of the ‘Flowery Cloth.’ 
In her own or her husband’s 
family are many stencil patterns 
which have been used for un- 
numbered generations. She 
searches them over, selecting the 
ones whose designs make the 


SEER EE 


strongest appeal to her imagina- 
tion or whose symbols may help 
to bring to its consummation some 
cherished hope or fond anticipa- 
tion — usually the birth of a son 
—or which, in a general way, 
may be merely ‘lucky’ patterns. 
She chooses a warm, clear day, 
making obeisance to ‘whatever 
gods may be’—and hers are 
legion — that such favorable 
weather continue; for the full 
strength of the sun is needed for 
her endeavor. In some open space 
or upon some sunny slope near 
her hut she spreads her cloth 
—long strips of heavenly blue 
singing in the sun against their 
green background. Carefully she 
stretches and fastens them down, 
and over them she spreads her 
stencils; those for ‘bedding rolls,’ 
pillows, bibs, the  ever-useful 
squares, and, best of all, her own 
as well as her daughters’ gar- 
ments. 

Upon these stencils she spreads 
thickly a preparation, the chief 
ingredient of which is lime, which 
‘eats’ out the indigo, leaving the 
cloth upon which it has rested of 
a clear, snowy whiteness against 
which the blue stands out with 
startling clearness. In some in- 
stances the ‘eaten-out’ part forms 
merely a white background for 
designs of blue; in others the 
reverse is true and the white 
forms the design; while the more 








4. IN THE CENTRE, one of the many sym- 


bols of longevity 




































































FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


1929 


FEBRUARY 

































MAIN 


| pe BED ROOM 














Carl A. Zeigler, A.I. A. 
Architect 
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FOR THE 


$20,000 COLONIAL 


HOUSE 


Sargent prescribes three Appropriate destgns for hardware 


DO YOU REALIZE THE IMPORTANCE 


AND 


THE REASONABLE COST OF TRULY GOOD HARDWARE? 


A picket fence around a Tudor mansion? 
Never. A mission bedstead in a Louis XV 
bedroom—heavy wrought iron on a deli- 
cate Georgian doorway? Unbelievable, 
Certain liberties are permissible, but 
appropriateness is essential always—in 
hardware just as much as in furnishings. 

Sargent designs are authentic. Each 
piece is faithful to the spirit of the par- 
ticular period — French, English, Early 
American—or whatever your architectural 
preferences are. 

When it comes to the hardware for your 


new home you must have the best, not only 

















Door Knob No. 1606, Key Plate No. 817, Door Handle 
No. 4061, Door Knocker No. 8 

















Door Knocker No. 7, Door Handle No. 2561, Door Knob 
No. 1912 KA, with Rose No, 164 KA, Key Plate No. 870 KA 
in design but in quality. Only a few dollars 
marks the difference between sagging 
hinges, non-latching latches, knobs that 
rust and wear — and, on the other hand, 
hardware throughout that completely satis- 
fies all demands for the life of the build- 
ing. The Sargent Hardware here illus- 
trated is machined precisely of solid brass 
or bronze. Each piece is dependable, per- 
manent and perfect in its smooth and cer- 
tain operation. 

The best hardware — Sargent Hard- 
ware—will add not only to the beauty but 
to the comfort of your new home. And, 


fortunately, the cost of the best is most 
reasonable. The complete finish hardware 
equipment of this Colonial residence costs 
only about 2% of the total building cost, no 
matter which of the designs shown you may 
choose. Estimates on hardware equipment, 
however, vary necessarily from one locality 
to another. 

Before selecting hardware with your 
architect send for our free illustrated 
booklet, “Hardware for Utility and Orna- 
mentation.” It will help you and prove 
interesting. Sargent & Company, 29 Water 
Street, New Haven, Connecticut. 

















Door Knocker No. 6, Door Handle No, 2261, Door Knob 
No. 1822 SE, Key Plate No, 870 SE 
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SARGENT 


LOCKS AND HARDWARE 
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EBRUARY- the month to. 
plan for your garden| 


And here’s something that will make all the difference between | 
an ordinary garden and one with Old-World charm. | 





HAT makes an English or 
French garden the very sym- 
bol of peace and quietude? 


Garden Almanack 


for FEBRUARY, 1929 


1F Gg Seeds of annuals and perennials 
should be ordered if this is not 
2s already done 


3S Sent coupon for Dubois catalog. 


4M Trees and shrubs should be ordered 
5T from the nursery. Prune the grape 


nw ine: shut off from the world. 


+. Interesting pictures of Dubois garden 
77 uses arrived. And that’s done very largely by 
Dubois! 


Sow vegetable seeds in the green- 
8F house or frame-early tomatoes, 
cabbage, cucumber, beets, celery. ee - 
9s @ This famous French fence has 
10S = Found could make lovely new garden been used for centuries to enclose 
on ma Sp erating Daten: foun. gardens abroad. Not only does it 
provide an effective screen, but it 
7 with plenty of drainage is | formsan ideal background for flow- 
. 2 essential. ers, sheltering against heavy wind 
a cd of snow, and serving as a frame for 
wie > the entire garden. Vines cling to it 
"7° — Our Dubois fence arrived! easily and need never be torn down, 


oe Prune shrubs which bloom on new 

t9 T wood, such as grape, hydrangea, 
rose of sharon, H. P. roses, mock 

20 W oranges, etc. 

2" T Old Bill Foster put up our Dubois in 

22 F. only balf a day. 

38@Q Spray lime and sulphur for 

? scale and fungous diseases. 
24S Guilfords came for tea. Caroline ador- 
25M ed our “old-world garden spot’ created 
om with our new Dubois. 
26 


27 W Prune trees and shrubs before the 
28 T buds begin to swell. 


Not just their flowers... . nor 
even their air of antiquity. No, it 
has something to do, say people 
who know, with the way they’re 


12T Ger flats prepared for seeds to be 
13 W_ started indoors. A light open soil 


























Garden Suggestions by Dorotuy Gites, 
member, Garden Club of America; author of 
“The Little Kitchen Garden’’ and other 
garden publications. 












as Dubois requires no paint- 
ing. And because of its rare 
beauty and charm, neighbors 
are quick to welcome it as 
part of the landscape. 


Dubois is the only genuine 
French woven wood fence on the 
market. Be sure to distinguish 
it from cheap imitations. 


Dubois is made by hand, of split, live, chestnut saplings woven closely 
together with heavy rust-proof Copperweld wire. Comes in 5 ft. sec- 
tions, ready to erect, in three heights: 6’ 6”, 4! 11", und 3”10", 
with quaint gates to match. Lasts a lifetime. Moderate in cost 


DUBOIS 
Woven Wood Fence 


Made in France 


Imported Solely by 
ROBERT C. REEVES CO., 101 Park Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


{Formerly at 187 Water Street} 





Please send me your free illustrated booklet on Dubois,containing photo- 
graphs showing its many applications, complete details of construction, 
erection data, and prices 

Name 

Address 


City... CS sae NEE EA Me Ee I ca 22 
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THe FLowery CLotu 
(Continued from page 228) 


elaborate creations present a 
combination of both effects, as 
may be seen in the accompanying 
illustrations. Who, of all the 
Western world, if ‘flowery’ blue 
and white cloth were desired, 
would think of 
any other meth- 
od of produc- 
ing it than that 
of applying the 
color to a 
white ground? 
And to whom 
but a ‘back- 
ward’ thinking 
Chinese man—- 
or woman— 
would it occur 
to ‘eat’ away 
the color to pro- 
duce the de- 
sign? As the 
sculptor sees 
the statue in 
the block of 
marble, so the 
Chinese woman 
discerns the 
picture on her 
strip of blue 
cloth, and 
knows that all 
which is not a part of that pic- 
ture must be blotted out. 

When the stencils are removed 
and the lime-stiffened cloth care- 
fully washed and again spread in 
the sun, what a menagerie of fear- 
ful and wonderful creatures ap- 
pears beneath the heavens! Tigers, 
lions, elephants, —sometimes with 
six tusks, —cranes, pheasants, 
pheenixes, butterflies, and bats — 
all of which have a meaning in 
Chinese philosophy and folklore. 
Although, or perhaps because, 
this work is the most rude and 
primitive form of Chinese expres- 
sion, it is of rare interest, having, 
probably, changed little in its 
designs and method of making 
for thousands of years. It has for 
the discerning, notwithstanding 
its crudeness, a certain dignity. 
One feels instinctively, amusing 
as these grotesque creatures may 
appear to Western eyes, that they 
have never been objects of mirth 
to their creators. Often, too, in the 
midst of crude, though captivat- 
ingly bold designs, we catch 
glimpses of beauty not at variance 
with Western ideals. What, for 
example, could be more graceful 
than the pair of pheasants in the 
centre of illustration 1? Or more 
pleasing than the bird and flower- 
ing-branch design in illustration 6? 

In illustration 1 may be seen a 
‘bedding roll’ cover which was 
doubtless designed for a boy or a 
girl, since it is rather small, having 





5. A GARMENT with 


lion design for a child 


but three breadths while many 
have four. These covers are 
basted upon pads made of cotton 
or wool wadding, waste scraps of 
cloth, in fact anything which may 
contribute to their warmth. Upon 
retiring to his 
couch of warm 
bricks thecoolie 
wraps himself 
in this comfort- 
able roll. Chi- 
nese beds are 
unique and de- 
serve special 
mehtion: In 
humible homes, 
acrdss theentire 
end of the fam- 
ily sleeping- 
rooth a raised 
platform of 
bricks about 
eighteen inches 
in height is 
built, beneath 
which the flues 
from the kitchen 
fires pass, which 
keep it delight- 
fully warm. 
Upon this ‘bed’ 
theentire family 
sleep. Rolled up in their ‘bedding 
rolls’ they must resemble nothing 
so much as a row of huge silkworm 
cocoons! Also in illustration 1 may 
be seen in their crudest form as 
many symbols and symbolic crea- 
tures as the richest tapestry or 
embroidery of like size might 
boast. In the upper and lower 
panels are shown what are prob- 
ably intended to represent cranes, 
together with a deer. These two 
are often shown together. The 
crane stands for longevity, while 
the deer bespeaks official advance- 
ment, or worldly prosperity. It 
is improbable that he is here 
intentionally represented as walk- 
ing a rope or swinging upon a 
grapevine swing, though he may 
be gathering the chih, or plant of 
immortality, in which case these 
panels would express a double 
wish for length of days. This 
mystic plant grows in the Isles of 
the Blessed and is much esteemed, 
figuring in most of the native 
nostroms guaranteed to prolong 
life. The central panel is sur- 
rounded by a row of endless knots, 
which may be said to represent the 
never-ending desire for life, or, in 
the expression of Western thought, 
eternity. This row of knots is 
bordered by the tiny bud with 
leaves so often seen in all Chinese 
decoration. What the creature 
may be which, with rider, is 
pictured at the top and bottom of 
this panel must be a matter o! 
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“never is our bathroom 
a source of 
annoyance” 
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TE ag a | 
Apartments and Modern Homes 
are not Complete Without 


Ventilating 


WATER CLOSETS 


HE discriminating housewife sees another worry disappear the mo- 
ment the new Abingdon Self-Ventilating Water Closet is installed. 
Never again will the bathroom be the source of such annoyance. No 
more embarrassing situations due to this all-too-common nuisance. 
The Self-Ventilating Closet keeps the bathroom as pleasant as any 
other part of the house — odors being immediately and completely 
suctioned away. 
In every detached home — in every apartment — in hotels, clubs, 
public buildings, comfort stations, and all places where plumbing 
equipment is required — this handsome unit, with the self-venti- 
lating feature exclusively its own, should be installed. 
This wonderful feature means nothing extra in price — the Self- 
Ventilating Closet costing no more than other syphon jet units of 





























high grade. 

Ask your plumber to arrange for a demonstration so you can see 
how this great bathroom improvement operates. Write for fur- 
ther information to the 


ABINGDON 


ey Sanitary Manufacturing Company 
Potteries at ABINGDON, Illinois 


MBING FIXTURES AND SPECIALTIES 








Manufacturers of HIGHEST QUALITY VITREOUS CHINA PLt 
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GARDE 


UR 1929 SEED ANNUAL, 

consisting of 184 pages and 
cover, including 24 pages of 
colored illustrations, lists and 
describes the finest strains of 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds, 
Grass Seeds of Known Quality, 
the newest and best in Dah- 
lias, Gladioli and Roses, as well 
as other sundry garden RY erere Fs 


Write for 
please me 


copy merken and 
1H this publication 


New York City 


30-32 Barclay St. 
Branch Store I 


Baltimore,-Md. White Plains, N. Y. 


Farn and jlesting 


Newark, N. J 


Farmingdale and | Se Oe 


(,ardens 
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(Continued from page 230) 





6. THREE DIFFERENT DESIGNS, all symbolic: the Bud- 
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dhist Lion, singing birds in flowering prunus branches, and the Wheel, 
the Knot, and the Swastika, all used for ‘dress patterns’ 


pure conjecture. While it has the 
body of a horse, it presents the 
attributes of other creatures as 
well, having the horns of a deer, 
the beard of a goat, and a head 
which might be that of a Chinese 
‘lion.’ Horses with riders are 
numerous in Chinese lore, and this 
may be intended to depict Kan- 
thaka, that mythical beast of 
Buddha, which, in the darkness, 
bore his master secretly from the 
palace when he renounced wife, 
child, vast earthly possessions, 
and regal estate to adopt the 
ascetic life. On that auspicious 
night the gods, approving, waited 
upon his flight, placing their 
hands beneath Kanthaka’s hoofs 
lest the noise of their departure 
awake the sleeping guards. Years 
later Kanthaka is said to have 
died of grief at being separated 
from his lord, but found his 
reward in being reborn in the 
Trayvastrimsa heaven as the diva, 
Kathagata. On either side of this 
panel are the elephant and the 
Buddhist lion, the latter extending 
his protection to the sleeper. The 
elephant symbolizes ‘care, cau- 
tion, and mighty dignity,’ and is 
most intimately associated with 
Buddha throughout his life, from 
his very incarnation: — 


That night the wife King Suddhodana, 
Maya the Queen, asleep beside her 
Lord, 
Dreamed a strange dream; dreamed 
that a star from heaven — 
Splendid, six-rayed, in color rosy- 
pearl, 

Whereof the token was an Elephant 

Six-tusked and whiter than Vahuka’s 
milk 

Shot through the void and, shining 
into her, 

Entered her womb upon the right. 
Awaked, 

sliss beyond mortal mother’s filled 
her breast, 





And over half the earth a lovely light 
Forewent the morn. 


Less poetical is the legend that 
Buddha, appearing to his mother 
in the form of a young white 
elephant, entered her body from 
the right. After ten months, 
causing his mother no_ birth- 
pangs, he was reborn in human 
form, bearing upon his body, 
nevertheless, thirty-two marks 
which, to the seer, proclaimed his 
divine origin. As in another 
story, with which all are fa- 
miliar, mysterious beings, coming 
from afar, worshipped the infant 
Buddha. In sculpture or paint- 
ing Buddha frequently is seen 
mounted upon an elephant, — 
usually six-tusked, — while often, 
as in this example, the animal 
bears the Lotus Throne. The pair 
of pheasants which grace this 
panel suggest one of the twelve 
imperial ornaments which adorn 
the Emperor’s robes. In the very 
centre we see the Wheel, upon 
which all are bound until Nirvana 
is attained. The butterfly in each 
of the four corners is one more of 
the many symbols of longevity. 
Throughout this design may be 
seen symbols of various meanings. 
Beside the ever-present endless 
knot are the ch’ien, or cash — 
standing for wealth—and the 
fang-sheng, symbol of victory. 

The cloth in illustration 2 has 
many uses: With knotted corners 
it serves as the Chinese market 
basket, being used for the carrying 
of provisions of all kinds. In it 
small boys, trudging sleepily to 
school at sunrise or earlier, carry 
their books upon their backs. 
The five- or six-year-old girl uses 
it, sling-fashion, to carry her big 
baby brother upon her thin 
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A modern interpretation 


. fe 


of fine-car style 


EVERY woman of discernment will instantly 
recognize the style of the new Dodge Senior 
as something spirited, fresh, advanced, ©42 
I lere is a rare blending of smartest charm 
with large-car ease and stability. It is a \\ ‘alter 
ee Chrysler achievement! @40 Fine—large 
—luxurious—the new Dodge Senior has 
genuine character and appeal. Its superi- 
ority is many-sided. Its excellence of engi- 
neering insures fine performance. Its sound 
construction guarantees long life. And its 


vivid style commands universal admiration. 
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Sport Coupe with Rumble Seat (wire wheels extra) 
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PLANTS * SEEDS 
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TREES + SHRUBS 














If you plan to 


Beautify 
Your Grounds 


Youll want this Catalog yz 


rt 


%STORRS:HARRISON COS Sm 
735" ANNIVERSARY CATALOG== 


OUR FREE copy is now ready! Send for this 

unusually attractive catalog, which has been 
especially designed to make the Diamond Jubilee 
of America’s OLDEST and LARGEST Depart- 
mental Nursery a memorable event. It contains 
features of utmost value to every one who plans 
to beautify his grounds this spring. For example: 


Get-acquainted \t 


Offers 


Collection 1 
1 ib. “S & H Velvet all 
Lawn Seed, regularly, 
1 Dorn os 8 Ol, Gly 
Mixed” Gladioli, regularly, 60c. 
“S & H” Landscape Booklet. 
| 


By Mail. All for Ad ey 


Special 
Entrance 
Planting 


—168 illustrated pages, some in colors. 

—1973 new varieties and old favorites. 

—EVERYTHING from a packet of seeds 
to a 15 foot tree. 

—~—SCORES of special 75th Anniversary 
offers. 

—MANY helpful Landscape Suggestions. 





2 Ibota Privet, 3 to 4 ft. 
2 Spirea Thunbergi 18-24 in. 
2 Red Barberry 3 yr. 


Express Collect Do 25 


Collection 2 
And a Cash Coupon Matberiae, 
t 
is included in each catalog giving a further saving 2 Dwarf 
on nursery stock of the famous “S & H QUAL- Juniper MA 
ITY.’’ No matter what you need to beautify your 7 TA_—aemey 
grounds, you’ll find it in this catalog. And each 2 Pht. 
tree, shrub, vine, etc., is backed by the reputation Juniper 1% to 2 ft. 
and experience of America’s Oldest and Largest $25 Value. 922.50 : 
Departmental Nurseries. By Freight or Express Collect 
My shrubs 
Here Are Just a Few Attrac- ge mt | 
f 


tive Offers from Our Big 
Diamond Jubilee Catalog 


Regal Lily Bulbs 
at cost! 
Collection 10 


Just one of the many unusual 
values you will find in our big 
75th Anniversary Catalog. The 
Regal Lily is today the outstand- oe 
ing, most popular and most wanted garden plant. 
It was quite recently brought to America from 
Thibet, and every one who sees it, loves it, for it 
is very beautiful. It is hardy and easy to grow. ra 
Demand for the Regal Lily has exceeded the 
supply, and as a result prices are normally high. 
But to celebrate our 75th Anniversary we are 
offering, for a limited time, Regal Lily bulbs of 
blooming size at cost. 


5 10 
Buibs $1 Bulbs $1.90 Bulbs $4. 50 - 
By Mail Post Paid 
Lown Group of Evergreens ‘ 
Collection 11 a 

1 Norway Spruce, 3to4ft.. . $3.25 

1 Greek Juniper, 2'2to3ft.. . 3.00 

: Retinispora Plumosa, 2 to 021 2 ft. 3.50 

1 Savin Juniper, 1'2 to ait... 3.05 - . Oe pup 
Estimated 
Weigh z 


Si i $11.70 


200 Ibs. 
By Freight or Express Collect 





Identification Samples 
1 Artemisia Silver King. 





Regal Lily 
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Lawn Group 


Send this sien Now! 
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‘he STORRS &éHARRISON CO. 
Box 21-A, Painesville, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send me, FREE, your 75th Anniversary Catalog. 
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Tue FLrowery CiotTu 
(Continued from page 232) 


shoulders. It is surreptitiously 
opened up at feasts by fond 
mothers and filled with filched 
sweetmeats for the little ones at 
home. This is an extremely simple 
example of the work, the entire 
design being ‘eaten’ out, with the 
blue left as a background. It 
shows, beside various floral de- 
signs, a central medallion of phe- 
nixes, emblems of fecundity, with, 
again, the central Wheel. 

Illustrations 3 and 4 are pillow 
covers, which, when in use, are 
stuffed with almost anything of 
reasonable softness which will 
adapt itself to the uses of a pil- 
low. Illustration 3 represents one 
of the many minor Taoist deities 
mounted upon a goat, holding 
flowers and carrying over his 
shoulder what appears to be a 
gigantic trumpet-flower. In each 
corner is the cash; while sun- 
dry flowers and symbols complete 
the picture. Illustration 4 shows 
in the centre one of the three 
hundred and sixty symbols of 
longevity surrounded by five 
bats, which stand for the Five 
Blessings, while graceful butter- 
flies form the ends of this almost 
symmetrical design. 

In illustration 5 may be seen a 
garment of the younger generation. 
Quite awesome is the ‘lion’ hereon 
portrayed. How terrifying his 
teeth and menacing his eves, and 
into what a handsome flower his 
tail has blossomed! It must, 
indeed, be a brave boy who rides 
him! Without doubt this garment, 
with its various ‘lucky’ emblems, 
was devised to inspire some wee 
boy to deeds of valor. The white 
Chinese characters, standing out 
so prominently against their back- 
ground of blue, voice a blessing 
often invoked for little children: 
‘May your life endure as long as 
heaven and earth.’ During the 
Great Heat this garment, with the 
addition of a pair of strings, 


oe ag 


7. COUNTERPANE AND HANGINGS of Chinese designs 
used not inappropriately with Early American furniture 


a 





answers as an ensemble for the 
small boy, meeting all the require- 
ments of style and modesty, —not 
to mention comfort, —while his 
still younger brother, as yet un- 
trammeled by the yoke of fashion, 
disports himself in the ‘altogether.’ 

In illustration 6 are shown three 
of what might be called ‘dress 
patterns.’ From these are made 
the blouses and trousers of the 
women and girls, for, as in the 
case of the boys, the girls are 
dressed in the garb of their elders 
and present the appearance of 
tiny women. A shows the Bud- 
dhist lion in quite an intriguing 
guise. B is a charming pattern of 
singing birds in flowering prunus 
branches, interspersed with bam- 
boo leaves. The prunus and the 
bamboo are both emblems of 
longevity — the bamboo because 
of its infrequent flowering; the 
prunus because its beautiful blos- 
soms burst forth from bare and 
apparently lifeless branches until 
the tree reaches great age. These 
branches are often mistakenly 
called ‘hawthorn’ by Western 
dealers. C presents, in intricate 
design, the Wheel, the Knot, and 
the Swastika. 

In its restraint of color this 
cloth is noticeably at variance 
with the boldness of its crude 
designs, being identical in that 
respect with the blue and white 
‘coverlets’ of our grandmothers’ 
weaving. Illustration 7shows coun- 
terpanes and window draperies used 
in an Early American room where, 
notwithstanding their archaic pat- 
terns of Eastern origin, they have 
contributed to a truly old-time 
American atmosphere. For this 
use they are marvelously well 
adapted, since, having been re- 
peatedly washed and boiled to rid 
them of the lime before being 
marketed, they never shrink or 
fade, and endure forever — or 
nearly so! 
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230 THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 









Color — Fragrance — Charm | i —- —_ 


and Interest are Attributes of the 
A HOUSE CALLED ‘LYRIC COLONIAL’ | 


Water Lily Pool 

HERE is a house with invisible roots, 
Steadily striking more deep. 
Oh the long while that it lay in the mould 
Dormant and secret in sleep! 
Came then a rain that was tender and long, 
Wrought on it wisely with love 
So it bespeaks, like its vigorous pines, 
Earth, and the fullness thereof. 





Here is a house with invincible wings, 
Sheltering, adequate, strong, 
Lifting it joyously up to the sun 
Caroling full-throated song. 
House of clean pinions, cerulean plumed, | 
Fly as a blue pigeon flies! | 
Bear up our fluttering spirits that seek 
Skies, and the freedom of skies! 

— Rosatie HICKLER | 


Water Lily Pool 
al Every arden GROWING UP WITH THE VEGETABLES | 








W POSMHERE is room in your garden, even though it 

3-4 * be small, for a Water Lily Pool, or at least for 
— asimple sunken-tub garden. Your Water Lily 
= Pool will quickly become the center of inter- 

est in your garden, for the culture of colorful, 
fragrant, beautiful Water Lilies, interesting, odd aquatic 
plants and ornamental fishes is fascinating. 

Many make the mistake of thinking that the beauties 
and joys of a Water Lily Pool are only for those who have 
large estates. Some of the prettiest Water Lily Pools are 
located in small gardens. Beautiful effects are obtained 
with a simple sunken-tub pool surrounded by rocks and 
aquatic plants. 


Our “Rainbow” 
Collection 


"2 











“Perfection Trio” 
of Water Lilies 


*7.50 














ARLY in March, when the 
canned corn seemed particu- 
larly depressing, and the flavor of 
the best brand of peas was brown 
as fur on the tongue, we talked 
about a vegetable garden. My 
personal enthusiasms have always 
been strong on the side 
of radishes. (Their 
ruddy complexions 
glowing through the 
dirt even before they 
are pulled! That first, 
happy crunch into 
crisp firmness! That 
clean spring taste of 
the fruits of the earth!) 
As we discussed the 
garden my whole hori- 
zon bristled with vi- 
sions of radishes. | was 





fences, the garage, and the house 
enclose it from corner to corner. 
It is the popular resort of Chi-Chi, 
Gray Kitty, and Black Kitty — 
not to mention occasional callers 
who like to smoke cigarettes on 
the small terrace and make im- 
polite remarks about 
the shredded state of 
our shrubbery. 
Clearly, then, the 
proper place for a vege- 
table garden was at 
the rear of the house. 
We consulted our land- 
lord. We asked him if 
a few modest and in- 
telligent vegetables 
would seriously inter- 
fere with the atmos- 
phere of the place. 


Comprising five of Comprising three He illi admit other We earne : : 
peer Ay Complete Water Garden i oct = A apenneny wil ing to am other J earnestly wished to avoid 
maonrts. inglediadlane for only $5 Lilies.G LPersh vegetables into the argument, but anything which might crash into 
Morning Glory (shell cited ese bi a ps soni ened my mind abandoned itself to the already somewhat demolished 
pink), Gloriosa (dark ee — i 3 h acres of red. ‘period’ of the house. (The hall is 
red), Paul Harriot yellow or white Water Lily; ower; /iugust Koch, oe a é 
» Faw . ; lovely Hlec-laven- Our house has a certain amount quite tiny and we were obliged to 
(orange pink), Chro- 6 Aquatic Plants; 6 Border a y tilac-lave : : : 
matella(yellow),Blue | Plants; WaterLily Tub $ der shade. Chroma- of land: a bit at the side and a bit — set up an old — but not so old as 
Beauty—1 ft. in di- and Pairof Snails. Allfor tella, a perfect yel- at the back. The wee portion at to be valuable — hat-rack, where 
ameter. low flower. the side has already suffered caps, coats, and golfing togs can 
A pair of Giant Gold Fishes, 7 Aquarium Plants, all inter- a conversion — it supports the be hurled by the younger members 
eee te ee — ay ae thready beginnings of flowers and of the household whenever they 


each a foot long, sent for $5. esting species, sent for $1.10. 


Send for FREE Catalog — Illustrated in Colors 


Write today for your Free copy of our beautiful 1929 Catalog. It 
shows how you may enjoy a Water Lily Pool in your own garden 


a stolid-looking bird bath. Two 


blow in.) There are also several 


this spring. Tells how to build a pool inexpensively; how to plant —— — 3) & 

a sunken-tub pool; describes and illustrates in colors, fascinating Ff oy Jeo (kek (RB> Po Aa ge Re 

varieties of Water Lilies and explains their simple culture; chap- re a aoa 7 a Vea Ne * 5 ot 

ters devoted to Aquatic Plants and Ornamental Fishes. Write Ce = > ees Be GE? Sache pause a? 

TODAY for your Free copy. is MM Bi ce i Ai 
i bee bie ee 8 BOW ne” Mate G's 


“World’s Largest Grower of Water Lilies” 


WILLIAM TRICKER”™ 


21 BROOKSIDE AVENUE—SADDLE RIVER, N. J. 
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Small-House 


Competition 








Prize Winners 





FIRST PRIZE—$1000.00 


for 5~7 room house 


Awarvep to HA. Roy Kelley, Los ANGELES 


FIRST PRIZE 





$1000.00 


for 8-12 room house 


AWARDED TO Gordon B. Ke 


aufmann, \.os ANGELES 


J 


HIGHLY COMMENDED 


ra 


BiackaALi & Etwe tt, Boston 
SipNEY NELSON WELLBORN, New Orleans 


HONORABLE 


ALBERT J. SCHROEDER, Pasadena 

Rocer D. MacPuerson & Wititiam McL. Dunsar, 
Rochester, New York 

A. L. Murpuy Vuay, Santa Barbara 

ALFRED Easton Poor, New York 


UR Second Small-House Competition, which closed on November 9, 1928, 

was an even greater success than that held last year, more entries being sub- 
mitted and their standard of excellence being proportionately higher. Conse- 
quently the prize winners and those receiving special commendation and honor- 
able mention may well feel that they have won a signal honor. 

This year’two first prizes were awarded, one for a house of from five to seven 
rooms and the other for a house of from eight to twelve rooms, as it was felt that 
such a classification offered a fairer basis for comparison than the division 
adopted last year of Eastern and Western houses. That the awards were made 
strictly on an impartial judgment of the merit of the houses themselves regard- 
less of their localities is seen in the fact that both prizes went to California 
architects. It is interesting to note that whereas Mr. Kaufmann’s house, al- 
though it betrays its French ancestry, is of a type that may be fairly designated 
as Californian, Mr. Kelley’s house follows with considerable fidelity the archi- 
tecture of the Cotswolds, a style which is more commonly seen perhaps in our 
eastern states than in our western ones. 

Thirty-one states were represented in the competition, with California con- 
tributing twice as many as any other one state; hence it is not strange that both 
prizes were awarded to California architects. 

The judges of the competition were as follows: Mr. Henry Atherton Frost, 
Architect and Director of the Cambridge School of Architecture and Landscape 


Wituiam Witson Wurster, San Francisco 
A. C. ZIMMERMAN, Los Angeles 


MENTION 


Donatp D. McMurray, Pasadena 

Davipv J. Witmer & Loyatt F. 
Angeles 

R. H. ScanneE tt, Bronxville, New York 

Joun R. Weser, Glendale, California 


Watson, Los 


Architecture; Mr. Stanley B. Parker, Architect; Miss Ethel B. Power, Editor of 
Tlouse Beautiful. 

Photographs of the prize houses and a selected number 
lished in the House Beautiful during the year. In this issue the two prize houses 
are shown. Next month the highly commended houses will be included, and in the 
May number, which is devoted to the problem of the small house, there will be a 
portfolio of houses chosen from those awarded Honorable Mention and those 


of others will be pub- 


selected for exhibition. 
EXHIBITIONS 
Forty-five houses have been chosen for a special Traveling Exhibition which 
will be held in the larger cities from the east to the west coast. In addition to those 
selected we have the privilege of including photographs of three larger houses, 
which have been given to us for this purpose. These houses have been added to 
the exhibition to increase its range of interest so that the larger as well as the 
smaller house might be represented. These three houses were designed by David 
Adler of Chicago, John Russell Pope of New York, and Willing, Sims and Talbutt 
of Philadelphia. The routing of these exhibitions is now being planned, and an- 
nouncement of the itinerary will be made from time to time in the House Beautiful. 
As it is difficult, however, to keep this information up to date in a magazine that 
is prepared so far in advance of publication as is the House Beautiful, we shall be 


th 


glad to answer any questions about them that you may care to send us. 
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These 
Ww 2 “Stars” 


|—Jess than \e! 


—so you may judge theirhardy 


roots, their sturdy stock 


Here’s your chance to own 2 full-size “Star” 
Roses at less than half catalog price. Look 
them over, then you'll know why we can and 


do guarantee “Star” Roses to bloom. 


Let these two “samples” tell you why “Star” 
Rosesare best for you. Grown in the open fields 
where they haveto take what comes in weather, 


they are hardy! They will bloom! 
You get full $2.25 value— 


all for $1 postpaid! 


LADY ASHTOWN — Pink with 
golden underglow. Fine, high-pointed 
center. Hardy and blooms late into fall. 


“SUCCESS wire ROSES,” 32 |j 
pages illustrat makes rose-growing 
easy. Tells how to plant, how to care 
for, how to have roses. 25¢. 


The 1929 “Star Guide to Good Roses” 








tells about “‘Star’’ Roses — those that will grow and 
lescribed — 


bloom profusely. Latest novelties fully d 
many shown in color. 


Send $1 today! 


After seeing these “sample” roses there’s still 
time, if you act at once, to order a “Star 
Dozen”. If you plant them this spring, you will 
have blooms all summer. Only one “sample” 
order to a person. Don’t delay. Send your $1 


today! 


Star Rose Growers 


The Conard-Pyle Company 


Robert Pres. 
West | Pa. 


The Conard-Pyle Compan: 

West Grove, Pa.—Box 71 . 

0 I want to sample “*Star”’ Roses. 
Here’s my dollar. Please send post- 
paid: 1 Lady Ashtown*; 1 Souv. de 
Claudius Pernet*; 1 “‘Success with 
Roses’’;1“* Star GuidetoGood Roses” 
for 1929. 

C Please send “* Star Guide” Free. 











= USE THIS COUPON TODAY! = ™ 
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GrowInc Up wITH THE VEGETABLES 
(Continued from page 236) 


other items which do not fully 
cooperate with the Colonial: a 
radio, for instance, and a Chinese 
dog who barks at the iceman and 
considers every move of the grocer 
a direct, personal insult. There- 
fore it is easy to un- 
derstand why we were 
so careful in the matter 
of vegetables. During 
a reflective interlude 
on the part of our 
landlord, when we had 
suggested the matter 
to him, I maintained 
that probably some of 
the vegetables had had 
honorable ancestors in 
this very soil years ago. 
And thus, for the sake 
of New England tradition, a gar- 
den was permitted. 

Very tough, harsh grass grew 
where we wanted to plant. A lot 
of work was needed to lick it into 
shape. The first candidate for the 
job of spading up the ground and 
yanking out yards and yards of 
clutching grass-roots was a boy 
with the complexion of an oyster 


door one morning, and when | 
inquired if he had brought a 
spade, he considered the question 
carefully, and then replied that 
he had not, but that he had his 
lunch with him! In spite of this 
preparedness, however, we dis- 
patched him immediately to the 
village store. | am not concealing 
anything when I say that I did not 
care for that boy. I wished that 
he might meet with accident or 
delay on the road — not a serious 
accident, but some slight affair 
which would incapacitate him for 
the rest of the day. Dreams of our 
garden collapsed in the sodden 
flavor of his presence. 

At the end of half an hour’s 
absence he returned, hale and 
hearty, to report that there were 
no spades in stock, but that some 
were expected at the end of the 
week. As we did not fancy having 
the youth about the premises 
waiting until spades were avail- 
able, we eased him off the job with 
thirty-five cents and polite regrets. 

Next morning, before we were 
up, there was a great clanking of 
iron implements under the win- 
dow. I peered out and perceived a 
large man wielding a spade. The 
ground was being broken for our 
vegetable garden! Our landlord 
had supplied a gardener who was 
thoughtful enough to provide his 





we quivered about the spot, and 
when night came we brooded over 
it under a new moon. The garden 
was planted. Little spires of wood 
stuck up at the ends of the rows. 
Seed envelopes were impaled on 
the tops. A _ serene, 
dark square, pregnant 
with the laws of growth 
and nourishment. We 
finally left it, and came 
into the house to lave 
our imagination with 
the bright-colored pic- 
tures from seed cata- 
logues. 

Rains came. Also 
much wind and cold 
weather. Time rolled 
on endlessly before life 
stirred in that quiet spot. Each 
morning we examined every inch 
of the soil. Then one gray day, 
when we were feeling especially 
desolate, we found a crack of earth 
lifted by sharp, green shoulders. 
The radishes were jostling their 
way up into public recognition! 

This was the thrill of a century. 
We hurried over to the fence to 


fashion, but seemed quite capable 
of going on with his hoeing among 
his early, market lettuce. 

‘It iss very nice,’ he conceded, 
‘but de wedder iss too colt — 
mooch too colt. You see how tings 
not com oop. I haf blanted 
Bantam Goldt for corn, but he 
don’t come oop — too colt!’ He 
wandered away down his inter- 
minable rows, muttering to him- 
self. 

The radishes flourished. We 
secretly pulled them up and ate 
them au naturel, dirt and all. And 
how we hoed! Day after day we 
struggled with the tough, coarse 
grass. Day after day it defied us 
and. waved above the ground, 
insultingly strong and uncon- 
quered. Twice we dug up green 
shoots of corn, mistaking them for 
weeds, and solemnly gazed upon 
the limp victims which might 
have waxed into full-grown ears. 

From time to time profound 
utterances rumbled from the 
mouth of the German gardener. 
He objected to the amateur man- 
ner in which we wielded the hoe. 
He refused to believe in the effi- 
cacy of our treatment. 

‘Deep!’ he would roar, wiping 
one hand across his moist fore- 
head. ‘Deep—you haf to go 
hard down to get dem devilish 
roots from der groundt!’ And he 














Established 
1810 


IME defying, beautifying, 
high fired Terra Cottas that 
will give enduring charm to your 
Garden, Sun-room and Porch. 


Catalog illustrating over 300 numbers 
including bird-baths, sun-dials, benches 


ly $1.00. cracker. His mind, I am con- announce the new arrivals to the ; 
SOUVEN CLAUDIUSPER- : : ’ Bi : and other decorative terra-cottas, sent 
NE} HLT Sunfower Yellow. eat vinced, was of the same substance. German gardener who lives next upon receipt of ten cents in stamps. 
tifully-form: uds —long and pointed. 2 : , ° 2 ae os , ee 
Bagatelle Gold Medal. Regularly $1.00. He presented himself at the back door. He took the news in kindly GALLOWAY TERRA COorra ©. 


3220 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. 








Serve a three-fold purpose. 
They protect your prop- 
erty, give distinction to 
your home, and increase its 
value. They constitute a 
permanent home improve- 
ment. They have the sub- 
stantial construction which 
discourages trespass, com- 
bined with the style and 
distinction which lift a 
home above the ordinary. 
Let us send the Stewart 
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s of equal value and attractiveness. | 
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i . if ‘ ; . 
rt § own tools —in addition to his would act in pantomime what he Style Book. 
; k lunch. wished us to copy. | 
meee : All day, between other duties, We worked for hours, until our | | TheStewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
j P-9o | | 219 Stewart Block Cincinnati, Ohio 
*If either of these two roses is sold out when E LA 
é fe Srter reaches us, you will receive another — 
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May we send you a 
beautiful portfolio, 
picturing SANI ONYX 
in full color, in actu- 
al home installations? 
There is, of course, 
no cost or obligation. 














Spring in the 
Little Garden 





By FRANCES EDGE 
MCILVAINE 


Vith Foreword 
by Mrs. Francis King 


FITTING member of the 

Little Garden Series is this 
volume devoted to the garden 
in spring. Miss McIlvaine is the 
fortunate possessor of a garden 
of Gabel sas and beauty, and 
years of experience have 
equipped her to write a volume 
rich in knowledge and taste. 
How the wealth of spring may 
be most beautifully and success- 
fully exploited Miss Mcllvaine 
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Here’s Something really new 























How to Build a 
‘Perfect FIREPLACE 


— without increasing cost! 


E guarantee no smoke, improved ventila- 
tion, and double heat from same fuel. The 
Heatilator is a double-wall form around which 
the masonry is built. Positively assures proper 
construction. It sends into the room heat which 


| in ordinary fireplaces goes to waste. Saves 


enough in actual labor and material to cover 
cost. Fits any type of design. 





FREE If you are poing to build or remodel | 
your fireplace, write for our free | 


Planbook of Modern Pec aces. Address Heati- 
lator Company, 516 Glen Ave., Colvin Station, 
Syracuse, N. 


Heatilator 


Fireplace Unit 


1929 239 


in Wall Materials 


For that bathroom or kitchen that must 
be distinctly “‘different” use sANI ONYX, 
for walls, ceilings, wainscoting. 


Like nothing you have ever seen, sANI 
ONYX makes possible new surface tex- 
tures, and delightful modernistic color 
combinations. Fused from rock ingredi- 
ents it is 40°% stronger than marble. saNr 
ONYX comes in plain sheets or tile-pat- 
tern slabs. Quickly and easily installed. 
It does not crack, chip, check or discolor; 
outlasts the building with no added cost 
for repairs or redecoration. Highly sani- 
tary, it is as easily cleaned as a china dish. 


MaRIETTA MANUFACTURING Co. 
135 Brookside, Indianapolis, Ind. 


2 > SANI ONYX 


A VITREOUS MARBLE 
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Distinctive Homes 


| } at “Wholesale 


\\, 
Ss S 


Ati 


Braddock’’ 
6 rooms 
and bath 
Materials— 
$2,152 





If Interested in Building 


Send for 100 Home Plans 


Be independent. Own your home! All you need is a lot 
and some cash. If you can do work yourself you may 
need no cash. Builders say they save $2000 up! We furnish 
specified material of highest quality, free architecture, 
and finance you. Low interest, 6 per cent. 


Choose from 100 distinctive designs, 3 to 9 rooms. Modern throughout: 
Warm quilt insulation saves 344 fuel bills; hardwood floors; colorful kiteh- 
ens > linen closets; medicine cases; phone nooks; clothes chutes; fireplaces; 
built-in conveniences 












Easy monthly payments: $23 to $90. Plan-Cut gives 
tells i in this fresh and stimulat- | you stronger, age-defying house. E juaranteed for twenty 4ne 
ee ee ee ee ee | year w upkeep cost. Material comes machine-sawed, tt —— 
ing book. ) 0 notched 1 ready for exact fitting on the job. No c ystly AL 
COUPON hand-sawing. Saves 30° in labor, and 18% lumber was te. Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
leatilator Co., 516 Glen / . Stz Sav 0 enw cuts In addition, you get whole- 
No 9 in the | gy ee LN | -te avings. *¥ asy-to-follow plans and Min- | a ee Se Pee 
. P Please send free copy, ‘‘Planbook of Modern | ; , G et “the facts now! | Please send me : ive P lan Book of 100 
Little Garden Series Fireplaces.” | G Vy Ti i Hor nes, showing Dl fluor plans, and 
| wholesale prices 
Ee eee ee | sedi aniine 
$1.75 at all booksellers | ( Established 1865) Name.. 
1 Ee POPSET ET CORT TCE PLAN. CUT Homes i] 
BD ei arccrensnncsnnnncnrensnenseesessiscrneneennnnsinnvinsees = 
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Saving labor costs— 
building better lawns 


Ideal Power Lawn Mowers mean low repair bills. 
2 Sizes roller type and 2 sizes wheel type. They cut 
close up to shrubs, trees, etc., slow down for cor- 
ners — make a cleaner cutting job from first to 
last. 
Send now for full particulars and prices on these 
practical power lawn mowers that mean better 
lawns. 

Ideal Power Lawn Mower Company 

430 Kalamazoo Street, Lansing, Michigan 


IDEAL PowER LAWN MOWERS 
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Best in Flower Seed 
ONSTANT striving after new high quality standards in Flower 
Seeds has won for the House of Dreer the patronage of the most 
exacting estate gardeners. The jobs of these men depend on their de- 
livering the flowers to their employers, and our ever-growing list of 
customers among estate gardeners best speaks for the quality of Dreer’s 
Flower Seeds. 

The maintenance of this high quality has brought about a volume 
of business as interesting as it is diversified. The Asters, for instance. If 
all the Asters grown from the seeds we sell annually 
were planted in a wreath three feet wide around the 
City of Philadelphia, there would still be enough to 
make a streamer just as wide, all the way out to 
San Francisco. But read the facts about The 
World's Finest Flower Seeds in 


The Dreer Garden Book 


It offers the choicest procurable in Seeds, Bulbs and Plants, 
and shopping through the Dreer Garden Book stands for 
economy minus the risk of paying too little for doubtful 
merchandise. Your copy free for the asking, and please mention 
this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Stree Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Grow1Nnc Up wiTH THE VEGETABLES 
(Continued from page 238) 


backs ached and we could not see. 
Our pride was inordinate. Our 
self-esteem and pious bearing be- 
fore the world became insuffer- 
able. Our garden flourished. 

The lettuce ruffled up, frail and 
curly. The beets pushed through, 
their veins red and distended. 
Thin feathers of carrot-tops could 
be seen. The peas literally sprang 
into the light. 

We rushed home from all en- 
gagements to groom the garden. 
Not a weed was allowed standing 
room. If, on morning inspection, 
we could discover no rank in- 
truder to rout out, our disappoint- 
ment was abysmal. We bought 
dozens of tools, and we spoke to 
each vegetable as a cucumber 
would speak to a friend. 

There was the panic of cut- 
worms. We were advised of an 
elaborate scheme which would rid 
our plants of the pest. Upon 
minute investigation we discov- 
ered seven deep in the ground, 
doing no harm to anyone. 

Quite naturally we displayed 
our garden to friends motoring 
through the village. We found 
them a trifle restrained in their 
exclamations, possibly because 
they expected to look out on vast 
areas of cultivated growth. Yet 
in the end they would manage to 
produce many pleasant comments. 

Then came the dinner flanked 
by the first home-grown salad — 
radishes and onions chopped up 
and served on lettuce. No other 
subject was mentioned during that 
meal. Soon after this we were 
electrified to discover that the 
long green shadows under the 
bean leaves were nothing other 
than string beans themselves. 
The joy of gathering them grew 
into solemn ritual. We dropped 
them into the pans with soft, 
reverent thuds. And who knows 
but that they were as glad a 
thank offering to the wonder of 
God as any silver chinking in a 
church! 

Chi-Chi was obliged to sit 
mournfully on the side lines, 
tethered to the clothes posts. Her 
extravagant gambols through the 
vegetables would have utterly 
destroyed them. But she could 
snort disgustedly at the cats when 
they dashed by —and she also 
accomplished a lot of digging 
under a new young pine tree just 
set out. Something must be done 
to divert the attention from the 
kittens. 

The garden grew as if by magic. 
Tiny cucumbers formed on the 
vines. By peering down into the 
swirl of leaves on the cornstalks 


we could just discern small tassels 
pushing up. When dry weather 
came to blight our expectations, 
we staggered out with enormous 
watering pots and sprinkled every 
plant. There is no hose connection 
outdoors. But the lettuce was 
so grateful, and the carrot-tops 
swayed so airily in the wind, that 
we mopped our brows and sighed 
happily. 

All this may seem, and probably 
is, a trifling account of a trifling 
venture. But dry, pallid kernels, 
which, under your fostering care, 
reach up to the light and later 
become part of the flesh and bones 
of your family, grow gloriously 
important to the gardener. The 
last extremity of delight was 
reached when we were able to 
present proud gifts from our 
garden to our friends. This is 
something of the manner in which 
it was done: — 

“Do come out and see the corn. 
It is really wonderful!’ 

The guest agrees and politely 
wiggles through the glass door — 
it is narrow — into the courtyard. 
Thence through the swinging gate 
in the picket fence into the ‘back 
yard.’ 

We modestly await the burst of 
appreciation. It comes. 

“How very neat and well-kept! 
Do you have a man to look after 
it?’ 

This is the cue for recounting 
our constant labor in the vineyard. 

‘Would n’t you like some let- 
tuce to take home?’ we ask. 

‘Love it!’ 

Someone rushes to the kitchen 
for a knife. Ruffles of the tender 
growth are cut off. Several 
radishes are pulled up. These are 
washed until they shine wet and 
rosy. An effective bouquet is 
made by introducing the radishes 
into the middle of the lettuce and 
tying a string tightly about them 
all. The guest departs with a 
twitter of real pleasure, and we 
stand dusting off our hands and 
bidding them good-bye. 

When the sweet corn is piled in 
a steaming pyramid on a platter, 
and the rules of polite table de- 
portment are cast to the winds, 
then, oh, then comes the ineffable 
justification of long hours ot 
honest toil. 

The German gardener is loth to 
extend felicitations, but I have 
observed him looking over the 
fence and scratching his head in 
a slow, puzzled manner. He is 
bewildered and nonplused that 
two such witless females as we are 
could have dragged up such a fine 
garden! 
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FINALLY, the effect you have so carefully 
planned will find expression only to the 
extent to which quality is the true charac- 
teristic of the plone you select. Assurance 
of that qua/ity is found in the House of Barnes Bros., 
with whom gua/ity and integrity are a tradition. 


Soon the time will be here for making your spring 

selections. Let them be sturdy plants from the rug- 

ged New England environment in which Barnes 
Bros. plants are reared. Send for catalog now. 


THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 22, Yalesville, Connecticut 


2 


The Original 


ag BARNES BROS. NURSERY 


Established /J890 . 


























House Plan Portfolio 





% 


REVISED and enlarged Portfolio of 

House Beautiful Homes is now ready 
and will be sent upon receipt of 25 cents. 
This includes small houses of various 
types and materials of which we have 
working drawings and specifications for 
sale. Our free bulletin describing our 
individual service will be sent with this 


or separately if you desire. 
















The Home Builders’ Service Bureau 8 Arlington St., Boston 


I enclose 25 cents for the New Portfolio of House 
C) Beautiful Homes ; 


oO I shall be glad to have your free bulletin describ- 
ing your Individual Service 


NAME.......... 


ADDRESS .... 












Accept This 
Gift- 


The New Mary Pickford Sweet Pea 


MoS Beautiful of its Species— Grown by 
Germain in California—Named by Amer- 
ica’s Sweetheart— Have them in Your 
Garden This Spring at Our Expense! 


Your garden can blossom this Spring with Mary 
Pickford’s own choice of sweet peas—a new 
variety grown in her own garden. Because this fa- 
mous star wears them at formal fundtions they are 
named after her—The Mary Pickford Sweet Pea. 
And we offer you a package this year free—with- 
out charge or obligation! 

This offer is made primarily to get acquainted. 
For we want you to know Germain’s—California's 
horticultural headquarters. Since 1871 our seeds, 
plants and bulbs have helped give California its 
reputation. Now we offer them to you at prices no 
higher than for ordinary varieties. 


A Beautiful Catalogue Included 


Send today for this package of rare sweet peas. 
With it we will also include a free copy of “Cali- 
fornia Gardening,” our special 1929 catalogue edi- 
tion de luxe. From this you may sele@ many other 
varieties for your garden. The Mary Pickford Sweet 
Pea is but one of a thousand unusual offerings 
made in this famous catalogue. 

Famous people in famous homes will make their 
selections from Germain’s “California peg wap , 
this year. This edition is the finest yet to be pub- 
lished and shows many full sized illustrations of 
prize-winning beauties that you will want. 






Send coupon today and receive these Mary Pickford 
Sweet Peas. They are our gift to you—our proof of 
Germain quality. You'll be rewarded when they 
bloom this spring. You'll find new delight in eac 
bursting blossom. Do it now, before you turn the page! 


\(SGERMAINS 


SIXTH AND MAIN =~ LOS ANGELES 
Growers of Seeds, Plants, Bulbs and 
Horticultural Specialties Since 1871 


Dept. 802, 6th and Main Streets 
Los Angeles, California 


Please send me one packet of Mary Pickford Sweet Peas and 


your 1929 “California Gardening” without charge. 
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4 There are Hodgson 
~ bird houses for 
oor kind of bird. 

one is for 
Bucbirds. Price $6. 


Those who desire the ve 








Hopcson poultry-houses are scientifically ventilated. Neat 
in appearance, vermin-proof and weather-proof. 

finest in lawn and garden 
furnishings will be interested in Hodgson-built equipment. 
Hodgson trellises, arbors, etc., are artistic and durable. 


Made of cedar, well painted. New booklet AX shows 


HODGSON 
1108 Commonwealth om BER Mass. 


HODGSON Afouses 





6 East 39th St., New York City 











Landscape 
Your Own Grounds 


this Book 


A tells how. 





ITH the help of our book, 
‘‘How to Landscape the 
Home Grounds,’’ you can land- 
scape your own grounds expertly 
and atsmall cost. It willsave you 
the Landscape Architect’s fee, 
and assure you beautiful effects. 


**How to Landscape the Home 


anyone can understand. 
Each Step Illustrated 


By means of simple charts and draw- 
ings, each step from start to finish is 
illustrated. Plans and cost estimates 
for every type of home are included. 


The book tells i in detail how to arrange 


lems made clear. 
“b ¢ SEND COUPON NOW! 





5 the STORRS « HARRISON CO. 
Box 16B, Painesville, O. 






















Hardened by Snappy 
Northern Winters 


O garden has too many Lilies. With a little 

care they increase yearly in number and in 
| beauty. These hardy northern varieties should 
| bloom from June to October, if planted in early 
| spring. 


Medium 

. regale. White and pink 

. longiflorum. White 
L. Superbum, Orange 

Late-flowering 

6 L. Batemannie. Apricot 
6 L. Auratum. Gold-banded 
6 L. Speciosum. Pink and white 


L 

L.C 

L. Elegans. Red 
L 

L 


6 
6 
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Write for a copy and let it help you this spring. 
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THE BRAIDED RUG 


BY LOUISE KARR 


F the hooked rug symbolizes the 

artistic longings of our fore- 
mothers, the braided rug stands 
squarely for their exquisite neat- 
ness and thrift. There is some- 
thing about a braided rug so 
wholesome, so unpretending, so 
exactly right, so complete, and, 


an affectionate consideration, a 
sympathetic appreciation. The 
old Virginia Mammy used to say, 
‘Ah knows mah place.’ So braided 
rugs in right-feeling hands will 
not range themselves alongside 
furnishings or decorations inher- 
ently uncongenial. 

When | think of them, a vision 
of a wide, sweet-smelling kitchen 
arises in my imagination. The 
floor is that marvelous yellow 
with a deep polish, the result of 
uncounted coats of paint and in- 
numerable washings and rubbings. 
There is the hum of bees outside 
and the gentle buzzing of a fly or 
two. Honeysuckle odors perfume 
the drowsy June air, commingling 
appetizingly with those of baking 
beans and brown bread — for 
somehow in my kitchen it is al- 
ways a New England Saturday 
afternoon! The big cooking stove, 
shining in its superlative black- 
ness, bears the droning teakettle 
which keeps hot water on tap for 
a friendly cup of tea, within its 


heating the atmosphere. Auntic 
rocks gently in her small ‘slat- 
back,’ her hair in a smooth knob 
and her pink calico dress and 
white apron Oh, so surprisingly 


home-coming. 

By the window, in front of the 
stove, before the open doors with 
their glimpse of grass-lined door- 


Tyre and Sidon or the Mogul em- 
perors. The Middle Ages is a good, 
provable era for its origin, though 
I should not dare affirm that the 
extreme ancients knew nothing 
of it. 

It seems practically certain that 
it harks back to the custom in the 
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Play Houses —_ oe your free copy 4 Play Boats that it deserves, in its simplicity, and sweet-smelling herbs on the 


floors of great castle and manor- 
house halls. Countries differed in 
their care of these rush-strewn 
floors. In England it appears 
often to have been managed in an 
appalling way. Erasmus, in the 
early sixteenth century, criticizes 
the English severely in this respect. 
According to him, they made no 
pretense of keeping the rushes or 
straw or whatever in a sanitary 
condition, but threw all kinds of 
débris underfoot, old bones and 
other refuse from the dining table, 
and in place of raking the mess out 
simply covered the whole with a 
fresh layer of herbs. He attributes 
to this custom the periodical out- 
break of diseases, the plague, 
scarlet fever, and smallpox, that 
swept over England. 

Erasmus might have been a 
prejudiced observer, but he knew 
many great houses in England, for 
he was often there. The fact that 
the great hall itself, in distinction 
from the carpeted dais where sat 
royalty and great personages, 
‘the Marsh’ 


Grounds’? was compiled by a one nies eis depths a wisely managed wood came to be called 
prominent Landscape Architect. 6 L. Croceum. Yellow fire taking care of beans, brown’ corroborates his account. It is 
It is written in language that . bread, and kettle without unduly _ said, too, that away back in the 


twelfth century, in the reign of 
Henry I, after Thomas a Becket 
had fallen from power, the cour- 
tiers ‘plaited the rushes off the 
floor and threw them at a person 
who had come under the dis- 
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would have had no point in such 
a case. 

From these instances we may ex- 
pect that the custom of braiding 
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may be braiding a length, choos- 
ing her strips from the basket by 
her side, or sewing the strands 
together and surveying with pride 


manuscript illuminations, we may 
judge that this was the fact, the 
French appearing to have been at 
least a century in advance of their 
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; all prepaid. 
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ing kitchen. Not that we must 
trace the braided rug’s lineage 


ant & son compagnon,’ the bed o1 
which the complaining ‘Amant’ 
rests and the armchair which sup- 
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HOUSE BEAUTIFUL BOOKS 
for HOUSE BEAUTIFUL READERS 


ERE is a brief list of books written with few excep- 
tions, by contributors to House Beautiful. They 
should make a special appeal to readers of House 

Beautiful who are interested in house planning, home 
making, building and furnishing, gardening and collecting. 


Within the House 


InsIDE THE House BeautiruL 
By Henrietta C. Peabody 

If you are concerned with the im- 
portant problems of draperies, rugs, 
and furniture, you wiil find valuable 
assistance in this book, which con- 
tains many skillful designs for 
interior furnishings. With 180 il- 
lustrations. $3.00 


Wuat Makes THE House 
BEAUTIFUL 

By Henrietta C. Peabody 

A collection of excellent illustra- 
tions and carefully-made, measured 
drawings of building, architectural 
details — valuable to those who are 
building or remodeling their home. 
Vith many illustrations. $3.00 


Tue Next-tTo-NotHinG 
House 

By Alice Van Leer Carrick 

The author relates, in an interesting 
manner, how she furnished an old 
New England cottage with an- 
tiques at very small cost. With 
67 illustrations. $2.50 


Co.vector’s Luck 

By Alice Van Leer Carrick 

Mrs. Carrick recounts her remark- 
able finds and bargains in antiques. 
The book is a delightfully written 
guide to the world of antiques. 
With 127 illustrations. $3.00 


Co.uector’s Luck In 
FRANCE 

By Alice Van Leer Carrick 

The author takes you on a delight- 
ful tour through France in search of 
antiques. With 61 illustrations. $3.00 


Cotiector’s Luck 1N 
ENGLAND 

By Alice Van Leer Carrick 

Mrs. Carrick tells her discoveries 
and triumphs while travelling 
through England visiting antique 
shops and private sales. With 63 
illustrations. $3.00 


HaNnpMaDE Rucs 

By Ella Shannon Bowles 

Mrs. Bowles enthusiastically de- 

scribes the history, types and colors 

of old rugs, and how they were 
made. With 38 illustrations. $3.00 


Outside of the House 


OvuTsIDE THE House 
BEAUTIFUL 

By Henrietta C. Peabody 

A collection of exterior views, with 
text, showing effective ways in 
which the grounds about the house 
can be made livable as well as attrac- 
tive. With 150 illustrations. $3.00 


Bucotic BEATITUDES 

By MacGregor Jenkins (Rusticus) 

The peace and charm of rural life 
were never more engagingly de- 
scribed than in this human, wise 
little book. With illustrations. $1.50 


Ketsey’s Rurat GuipE 

By David Stone Kelsey 

This handbook is an authoritative 
answer to the thousand and one 
questions constantly arising with 
those who live or hope to live in 
the country. $7.50 


PutTreRING Rounp 

By MacGregor Jenkins (Ru Stic. us) 
This companion volume to "* Bucolic 
Beatitudes’’ describes further epi- 
sodes in the life of ‘‘Rusticus, the 
rural sentimentalist.’" With illus- 
trations. $1.50 


Planning and Building 


THe SMALLER AMERICAN 


House By Ethel B. Power 
Illustrated with photographs and 
plans of fifty-four houses fe rom the 
recent work of architects in all 
parts of the country. With 237 
illustrations. $3.00 : 


Tue SMALL House Primer 
By Edwin Bonta 

For those who propose to build a 
home of moderate size, Mr. Bonta 
has written an extremely practical 
book of absorbing interest. With 
illustrations. $2.50 


Gardening 


Tue Spirit oF THE GARDEN 
By Martha B. Hutcheson 

A well-known landscape architect 
presents the principles of all suc- 
cessful garden-design. With 223 
illustrations. $3.50 


FLowers FoR Every GARDEN 
By Louise Bush-Brown 

The amateur gardener will find in 
this book an invaluable stock ot 
practical advice and information. 


$1.75 


These Books are Atlantic Monthly Press Publications, published by Little, 
Brown and Company, Boston. They may be obtained of any bookseller or from 


THe ATLANTIC MontTHLY BooKsHOP 


8 Arlington street 


Boston, Mass. 
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“Novelties of ’297’! 


Schling Presents 
A Marvelous Host of Beauties for 
Your New Year Garden 


Offer A-1 — Novelties of 1929 


Absolutely New! 
A $10.05 value for $9.00 


Mammoth Column Larkspur, Exquisite Pink Improved 
— Beautiful long spikes practically equal to Delphiniums, stand- 
ing upright, close to and all around the center. Produced in 
greatest abundance, giving the whole plant a column-like ap- 
pearance. Entirely new and very conspicuous. Excellent for 
cutting. 35c a pkt., 3 pkts. for $1.00 

Mammoth Column Larkspur, Exquisite a > 
rose-pink, several tones deeper Exquisite Pink ° 
with the same columnar form. 35ca — 3 pod ‘= *th 00 

Gaillardia Grandifiora, Bremen — coppery scarlet 
flowers of great size on long stems, nearly 3 inchne across. Hardy 

75c a pkt., 3 pkts. for $2.00 

Eschscholtzia, Ramona — Introducing a a new type 


with extremely large, heavily frilled flowers of ttering 
coppery gold with _s shadings. 50c a pkt.. _5 Dts. ‘or $2.00 
schscholtzia tend 





ency of California Poppies so produce | lants of a stragaly habit is 
rectified in this new introduction. The plan lants do not exceed 18 
inches in height and form neat little bushes. — The flowers are « 
charming light chrome yellow. a pe t., 6 pkts. for $2. 00 
Scabiosa Caucasica, New Giant 1 Hybrids — With flowers 
a third larger than the well-known Caucasica, heavier petals and 
beautifully ruffled and fringed in be oy ranging from white to 
dark blue. Se a pkt., nS pkts. for $2.00 
Coreopsis, Mayfield Giant — a new strain from Australia. 
Taller and more vigorous plants with longer, firmer stems and 
larger individual jflowers whose extremely broad petals form a 
perfect coralla. The color is a — era vit gold. Hardy. 
Pm for $2.00 
Carnation Earliest Dwarf ¥ tt. hello — Dark, 
velvety crimson of the richest texture. A mun that will 
compel spontaneous admiration. Very be 4 profuse blooming 
and fine for cutting. 75c a pkt., 3 pkts. for $2.00 
Giant Branching Larkspur, La France — Extremely long, 
delphinium like spikes and extra large individual double flowers, 
closely set along the stalk. Will win instant admiration from all 
flower lovers. 50c a pkt., 5 pkts. for $2.00 
Scabi Col baria Pink — A new color in double hardy Scabiosas with flowers 2 to 2% 
inches across on long, wiry stems. $1.00 a me 6 = for $5.00 
Calendula, Campfire — A rich, glowing, brilliant orange with scarlet A distinct new 
type. The flowers, while large, are very flat and have not the heavy “appearance ce of the regular 
Calendulas. 35c a pkt., 3 pkts. for $1.00 
Coreopsis, Bignoniaeflora — Perfect trumpet-shaped flowers of rich, glowing yellow radiat- 
ing from its velvety brown center, giving the effect of flower clusters rather than an individual 
loom 50c a pkt., 5 aan. for $2.00 
Adonis Aleppica — Very brilliant, deep blood-red flowers, cup-shaped and measuring 3 inches 
across, four times as large as those of the well-known Flos Adonis. ae. feathery, cosmos-like 
foliage. Especially effective in beds and borders c a pkt., 3 pkts. for $1.00 
Anchusa, Annual Blue Bird — Bears large umbels of vivid indigo blue, forget- -me- — _ 
flowers, in luxuriant bouquet on 18-inch stems. A most attractive addition to the g: 
50c a pkt., 5 pkts. tor $2. 00 
Zinnia California Giant, Miss Willmott — Flowers of the most “delicate of salmon-pinks. 
Unquestionably a great acquisition. 50c a pkt., 5 pkts. for $2.00 
Zinnia Lilliput, Salmon Rose — Offering the exquisite Salmon- sink color in the Lech 
miniature or Lilliput type. Plants grow one foot high. Very charming in borders edging: 
25c a pkt., 4 pkts. for 100 
Asters, Improved Giants of California — Vying with well-grown Chry santhemums in size 
of flowers and length of stems. Blooms measure 5 to 6 inches in diameter, packed to the center 


with long, lacy petals most artistically placed. Stems often 30 inches long 
The collection of 6 colors $1.75 


Offer B-2: Extraordinary Value! 
Schling’s ‘‘Get Acquainted” Collection A $3.25 Value for $1.00 


Larkspur — Excels in bee ie of stems, oo 





New Mammoth Larkspur 
Exquisite Pink 





Schiing’s American Beauty Aster — 
Gigantic flowers, 7 inches across, 3 ft. stems, | of — spikes and gene: vigor. 
same color as American Beauty Rose. Pkt. 35c Schling’s New French S Matigoide— Rich 
Schling's New Orange Glory Coates | brown, blotched on brilliant ecarlet. Pkt. 75c 
Perfect form. Very double. t. 25c *s New aennee Beauty 
Schiing’s New Annual Double Fringed | Orange-yellow, wall- pte ooh nay ores 
Hybrid hrysanthemum — Charming color 25¢ 
range, attractive in garden and vase. Pkt. 15c Schling’s New Giant Early Flowering 
Schling’s Semi-double Crested Cosmos | Pansy, World Record — Immense 
—Giant size. Double rosette-like center. Pkt. 25c | long stems. Blooms March co December, Pkt. W8e 
Schling’s New nee Senne Cenense Schling’s New Marvelous Dahlia-flowered 
kt. Zinnia — True Aristocrats. bie acsiens A to 7 








— Many lovely new sha y - 
Schling’s New Giant ‘Fiyacinth et inches, like huge dahlias. 40c 
Schling’s Offer C-3 


INDIAN SUMMER! 


Queen of Schling’s New 
American Snapdragons 


New Giant Pansy 
Mrs. Pierre S. du Pont 


Neither words nor artist's 
brush can portray this new | Marvelous color — a rich, velvety, 
Pansy in all its loveliness. It | copper-red — rivals the Gladiolus 
is a rich, pure golden apri- | in height ond vigor. Grown from 
cot, blushed with salmon — | the Yukon to the Gulf — And 
a glorious June dawn — | here are the rest of this royal family: 
pure without even the faint- | Golden West — A deep golden- 
est trace of the usual center | yellow with rosy lilac throat; Path- 
lines to mar its beauty. This finder — Rose-pink, with yellow 
is an entirely new and most | lip and pure white throat; Yose- 
distinct color in Pansies, | mite — A_ splendid lilac- ‘purple; 
forming a ae contrast Navajo— Pure canary-yellow self; 
and perfect c Rosy- with white 
especially to "the purple vari- | throat; Wyoming — Deep 
eties. It is a true giant in | mine pink, with golden- — lip, 
size, carried on long, strong | Narragansett — Delicate rosy 
stems, and the flower petals | lilac, overlaid with a silvery luster, 
have great substance and | golden yellow at center; Tenega 
are perfectly placed. The | — (Sunset) Golden yellow chang- 
plants are astoundingly vig- | ing toward the center to bright 
orous, blooming most pro- | terra cotta; Shasta— Lovely pure 
fusely right through the | white, with fine yellow throat; 
season. A bed of it is one | Massassoit — Brownish orange, 








of the most delightful of | with an undercurrent of copper; 
spring garden pictures. | Miami — A tender rose color. 
1 pee. any variety $1.00. 6 pkts. 


Single pkts. $1.00; 6 | ¢so9 
pkts. for $5.00; 12 pkts. | The entise collection, 1 pkt. 
for $9.00 | each ($12.00 value) $9. 





indian Summer 


Offer D-4: VERY SPECIAL— All Offers on this Page 
Including 6 packets of the Pansy, Mrs. Pie S. du Pont —a $31.30 
— ne packe 1€ insy r ierre du Po $22.00 


N. B. Send for our Book for Garden Lovers — 25c, free with first order 
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58th Street and 4 NEW YORK 
Madison Ave. cITY 
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Kunderd 


Offers his new Gladiolus 
book FREE 
















Ir you have a flower 
garden, by all means 
send for Mr. Kunderd’s 
new Gladiolus book. It 
gives this world-famous 
Gladiolus originator’s 
own instructions for 
growing them the way 
he does it himself. By 
all means order your 
next year’s Gladioli 
from Kunderd and 
follow his directions. 
You'll have the finest 
Glads you ever saw. 
Kunderd Gladioli are 
known and grown 
over the world. His 
famous Ruffled and new 
Laciniated types are 
world famous. Nowhere 
else can you get the 
true Kunderd bulbs. 
Send for the new 
and read for yourself 
about the many exquisite 
varieties. You will find 
8 pages of full color 
illustrations. Also a 
list with descriptions of 
63 Gladioli introduced this year for the first 
time. Now is the time to get the book. Please 
use the coupon, 


A. E. KUNDERD 
Originator of the Ruffled and the 
Laciniated Gladioli 
Lincoln Way West, Goshen, Ind., U.S. A. 





. E. KUNDERD | 
144 Lincoln Way West, Goshen, Ind., U.S.A. | 
Please send me your FREE Glad- | 


Dear Sir: 
iolus : 
eee heen 
Street or R. F. D 
| State _ ae | 








The Vegetables and 
Flowers you would 
like to see growing in 
your garden — read all 
about them in 
BURPEE’S ANNUAL | 
GARDEN BOOK 
—FREE 
This is the catalog that 
tells the plain truth | 
about the Best Seeds 
That Grow. 

It describes 
Quality Seeds, Bulbs 
and Plants. A million 
people use it as their 
garden guide. 

Write for a free 
copy of Burpee’s 
Annual. 


Burpee 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
Burpee Buildings, Box 292, Philadelphia 





Send me a free copy of Burpee’s Annual, 


Name 


ee ss Sioa es bose wade pe worn’ <sas> on 


Post Office 


is the title of a 
beautiful book 
on culture 4 


ROSES &5 


of New Castle piss: 


pert experi- 

ence of J a lifetime. Exquisitely 
illustrated in colors; tells how 
to grow our famous plants. Write 
for free copy. Postcard will do. 
HELLER BROTHERS CO. 
Box 216,New Castle, Indiana 
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Tue Braipep RuG 
(Continued from page 242) 


ports his listening ‘compagnon’ 
are placed squarely upon a finely 
outlined mat in braided rushes, 
the braids being large and show- 
ing no fuzziness, and lying closely 
together as if fastened. There are 
other instances, a particularly in- 
teresting one being of a dining 
scene, where the Lord of the Manor 
is being served in the left-hand 
compartment, while the cook 
plucks a fowl in the other. On the 
floor of the dining hall is a rush 
mat, done in very large, even 
braids fastened, as in the first in- 
stance, closely together. 

Such mats are not observed in 
England before the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The first appears tobeinapor- 
trait of Henry VIII, in which the 
King stands upon a Turkish rug, 
while from beneath the rug, in the 
rear, reaches a braided rush rug, 
quite similar to those noted in 
the earlier French illuminations. 
From the time of Henry VIII, 
however, references to braided 
mats, and to rushes intended for 
braiding, and ‘for labor of braiding,’ 
are noted in inventories and fam- 
ily accounts. All the examples | 
have been able to observe are in 
straight lines up and down, with 
no attempt to turn corners. From 
these inventories and occasional 
rare pictures, it seems that the 
custom of using braided rush mats 
continued until after the middle of 
the seventeenth century — cover- 
ing the period of the first, and the 
subsequent large, emigration to 
the Colonies. 

We may be sure that Pilgrims, 
Puritans, and Cavaliers would 
bring knowledge of such a useful 
craft with them, and would adapt 
their craftsmanship to the new 
conditions. We can almost follow 
the evolution of these into our 
familiar braided rag rug in certain 
instances in Virginia. In Mrs. 
Sale’s delightful book, /nteriors of 
Virginia Houses, in an illustration 
of a room in the Carlyle house in 
Alexandria built in 1752, is a 
round rug, seemingly a connect- 
ing link between Old and New 
World work. It is made, appar- 
ently, of cornstalks, fuzzily put 
together as if done by unskillful 
hands. 

It was no unheard-of thing to 
utilize outmoded garments, even 
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in aristocratic England, and, the 
idea once started, various appli- 
cations follow. Our historical 
gleanings have brought to light 
the fact that a ‘black velvet em- 
broidered gown of King Edward 
VI with borders of damaske and 
Venice gold reappears as a cover- 
ing for a footstool in an inventory 
taken in the second year of Queen 
Elizabeth,’ and by skipping more 
than two centuries and crossing 
the ocean we also discover that 
Madam Martha Washington once 
utilized some old silk dresses, 
shredding them up and having her 
servants weave them into curtains. 

Martha Washington had great 
quantities of rag-carpet weaving 
done at Mount Vernon, and she 
had, as well, coarsely braided rugs 
of rags. She was not alone in this 
custom, and she and most Virginia 
ladies had plenty of both com- 
modities for their less important 
rooms and halls. 

These early Virginian braided 
rugs, and probably those of other 
localities as well, were, as said, 
braided in large strands. They 
were of the ‘hit or miss’ variety, 
with little attempt at design in 
the rows. There is a fine instance 
of one in the old Poe house in 
Richmond, which is now kept as a 
memorial to Poe. It is a very large 
oval, which is done in coarse 
strands. This rug lies under the 
dining table. 

Just when braiding rugs started 
in the North is hard to decide. 
Being an easier craft than the 
hooked rug, it might have ante- 
dated it. It has the advantage of 
using every scrap of old material, 
and can be laid down at almost 
any stage, and taken up again and 
enlarged. It is thick and warm, 
and, having no rough edges, is 
easily kept clean, all these being 
advantageous for hard usage. 

Leaving the old hit or miss, we 
are now discovering possibilities in 
fineness of braiding and in match- 
ing of colors, as well as in the pro- 
portion in size and repetition of 
stripes. The aunties and grand- 
mothers, and the younger ones as 
well, are finding that making them 
to order and fitting them into the 
color scheme of modern rooms is a 
profitable as well as a fascinating 
occupation. 
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—s 3 ~*~ (gold- 
eines 2 old-fashioned Hydrangeas; 2 
Fi lowering Almonds—all for $3.95 (regu. 
larly $4.50). Guaranteed healthy, true-to- 
name; wil. ‘bloom this year. Order now. 
Delivered at planting time, prepaid. 


FREE CATALOG describes 1000 Trees, 
Flowers, Fruits. Write for it today. 


Maloney Bros. Nursery Co., Inc. 
Growers for 45 Years 
45 Main Street Dansville, N. Y. 














FOR MANY YEARS 
JACOBS 


BIRD- HOUSES 


have been chased 
om — all over 
t because 
they on "beutiful and 
uniformly successful. 
|  Tohave birds live about 
your home YOU need 
know very littleabout their 
habits — WE know how 
to make houses that birds 
a iy. peamannte of 
letters prove 
thee Write for our new 
FREE booklet mw te 25 
Nest Boxes and Co 
Houses fran $1 SOtc Size, 


Jacobs Bird-House and 
Ge. 
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A BOOK ON CAGE 
BIRDS.—120 eae 
150 illustrations 
Dlate of fancy canarlen in thelr nat- 
ural colors. Full information as to 
song and rare canaries. How to breed 
2 them for profit, Hints on their dis 
es and how to cure om. All about Parrots, 
Mallea for 25c, or book and Manna for 35c. 


PHILADELPHIA. ‘BIRD FOOD CO. 
400 N. 3rd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


INGEE EE ROSES 


nny as the best 
Millions sold. Other adviranis ants, 
shrubs. Safe delivery guaranteed any- 
where. Write for free copy of ‘eautiful 


‘New Guide toRose Culture’ 


or 1929, exquisitely ill in natural 
tells how to grow these famous roses 
plants. It’s free. Write today. A post-card will do. 
The Dingee & Conard Co., Box 265 , West Grove, Pa. 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Culti- 







































Prepa 
HE C OLE NURSERY co., Painesville, “Ohio 








Rhododendrons and Mountain Laurel 


Select Clumps 2 to 3 ft., 10 for $7.50. Per 100 
$55.00. Juniperus Hemlock and Hed¢ge plants, 
ask for prices. Prompt Shipment Cash please. 
Rhododendron Supply Co. Doeville, Tena. 
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YOUTH’S 
Companion 


announces a 
Four-Year Scholarship at 
Massachusetts hastitake 

of ‘Teteckes 


beginning in September, 1929 


The cash value of this scholarship is $1600.00. It will be 
awarded to the Best Discoverable Boy between the ages 
of 17 and 22, resident anywhere in the United States or 
Canada, who can satisfactorily meet the following 
requirements : 

He must submit a 200-word letter on the subject ‘Why 

I Should Like a Technical Education.” 

He must satisfy the awarding committee, by College 

Entrance Examination Board Results, or similarly, of 

his ability to enter Massacuusetts INSTITUTE OF 

TECHNOLOGY, if selected. 

He must submit three original projects, which will in- 

dicate by descriptions, diagrams, photographic illustra- 

tions, etc., that he has ability in some branch of science, 

engineering or construction. 
Boys wishing to register should forward a post card to 
Tue Director, Y. C. Las, 8 Arlington street, Boston, 
saying, “I desire to be a candidate in the Y. C. Lab 
Scholarship competition for 1929,” adding name, ad- 
dress, age, and name of school attended at present. 
Details will then be forwarded. 


The following committee will administer the award: — 
Dr. SAMUEL WESLEY STRATTON, 
President, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Dr. Frank B. Jewett, 
Vice President, American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company 
Mr. Exisua LEE 
Vice President, Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
Mr. Paut W. LitcHFrtetp 
President, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Dr. Artuur D. Little 
President, Arthur D. Little, Inc. 
Mr. Frank W. Lovesoy 
President, Eastman Kodak Company 
Mr. JAmMes P. Munroe 
President, Munroe Felt & Paper Company 
Mr. WiiuiAM E. NickERSON 
Vice President, Gillette Safety Razor Company 
Mr. ELLery SEDGWICK 
Editor, THe ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
Mr. GERARD SWOPE 
President, General Electric Company 


Hon. Epwarp P. WARNER 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Aeronautics 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
8 Arlington Street Boston, Massachusetts 
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Lombardy Poplars 


The “aristocrat” of trees. 


HE Lombardy Poplar was introduced from Italy soon after the Revolutionary 
War. It attains a height of from 40 to 80 feet and is ideal as a highway 
border, tall hedge, windbreak or screen. 


EACH PER 12 

Order now : 8 to 10 ft. 1.50 15.00 
for early shipment: 10 to 12 ft. oy 22.50 

12 to 14 ft. 4.00 40.00 








Make Beautiful 
Landscape Effects 


Lombardy Poplars 
are excellent plant- 
j ings for fine estates, 
t i along driveways; 
for backgrounds. 

Fs Old trees which 
ies were thoughtfully 
fei _— placed are outstand- 
“ee oing landmarks 
today; their great 
» height, dense slen- 
derness, and sombre 
silhouette against 
the skyline creating 
an impressive pic- 
, turesque old effect. , 


.j Write for catalog 5 

containing exten- ,¥ 
ey, sive information var 

A about trees, shrubs, <1 

perennials, etc. 
Tells how, what ie 
and when to plant. 
Address Dept. ‘‘E.” 

















 * 
















GLEN BROTHERS, Inc. 
Glenwood Nursery 
1762-72 Main Street Rochester, N. Y. 







You're Paying 


fora mower like this” 





*‘No matter how ‘cheap’ The famous 

a lawn mower you may jaan a eee 
have,"” says the “Old 

Gardener,’’ “you're 
paying for the PENN- 
SYLVANIA Quality 
kind. You're paying in 
the looks of your prop- 
erty, in added cutting 
time and work, in need- 
less sharpening expense and adjustment bother, 
and in the extra years of mowing service you'll 
never get.”’ 






At the nearest hardware or seed store displaying 
the famous “‘Old Gardener’’ sign, you can get 
what you're paying for by selecting a PENN- 
SYLVANIA Mower (any PENNSYLVANIA 
Quality brand) — easily identified by the easy- 
pushing, patented STAYTITE Handle. 


Write for free booklet, ‘* Expert Instruc- 
tions on the Care of the Lawn.”’ 


The SUPER Great-American, Ball 


PENNSYLVANIA LAWN MOWER WORKS Bearing (Roller Bearing Wheels). 
1638 North 23rd Street r Philadelphia, Pa. 4 





The New Wm. Penn, Ball Bearing — 
one size only, 10-inch — Price $16.50 
at Philadelphia. 
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DECIDE TO BUILD THIS CHARMING 
SUMMER HOME, AND PRESTO! 


you're ready to move in/ 


rae decide now to build a Hodgson 
House for your summer home, and 
with a swiftness that almost savors of 
“presto chango”’ you’re ready to move 
in! Into a home of simple dignity and 
harmony of line and contour. A home 
that blends gracefully with the gran- 
deur of your mountains, or the undulat- 
ing beauty of your favorite shore land. 
We do the construction work for you 
in our factories. Your Hodgson House 
is built there in sections, and shipped 
to you ready to erect. You can put it 
up yourself with a little help—or, if 
you prefer, we will send a Hodgson 
construction foreman to supervise. 


Floor plan of Hodgson House shown above. Book- 
let also pictures and prices furnishings, garages, 
bird houses, dog kennels, arbors, poultry-houses, etc. 


nee soerermemmrermrenetien S 
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But the best part is 
this: it is finished with no 
fuss—without the draw- 
backs of litter, confusion, 
waste, and unexpected 
expense and delay. Fin- 
ished — livable, roomy 
and durable. 

Everyone has imag- 
ined some sort of plan 





and arrangement. 
Whether you want a 
simple bungalow for a hunting or fish- 
ing lodge, or a large home with servants’ 
quarters, two baths, sun-parlor—you'll 
find a plan in the Hodgson booklet that 
fits your mental picture. And if you 
want to enlarge your home later, you 
can do so easily without spoiling the 
arrangement. 

Hodgson Houses everywhere have 
been tested for decades, and the wildest 
storms have left them unshaken. You'll 
have no repairs for years. Selected 
Douglas fir and weather-proof cedar 
are used in construction. Walls and 
roof lined with Celotex—one of the 
best insulating materials 
known. Spacious closets, 
glass door-knobs, solid 





brass hardware. Everything is com- 
plete. You'll be proud of its beauty; 
comfortable in its generous rooms. 


Send for free booklet J today. 
You obligate yourself to nothing but 
the joy of finding how reasonable, after 
all, is your dream of a lovely vacation 
home to live in this summer. The book- 
let gives prices and complete informa- 
tion. And if you can, come and see our 
outdoor exhibits at Dover and South 
Sudbury, Mass. E. F. Hodgson Co., 
1108 Commonwealth Ave., Boston; 6 
East 39th Street, New York City. Also 
a branch office at Bradenton, Florida. 


HODGSON Aouses 
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Scotts Creeping 
for Perfect Lawns/ 


Sod in six weeks! A rich, velvety stretch of lawn 
that chokes out weeds before they can grow! A 
deep, thick, uniform turf that makes your home a 
beauty spot! That’s what you'll get if you plant 


Scott’s Creeping Bent. 


The New Super-Lawn 


Creeping Bent— long recognized as the ideal grass for golf 
putting greens — is now producing Super Lawns. 
sowing seed, you plant stolons or the chopped grass— and 
in a few weeks you have a luxuriant lawn like the deep green 


pile of a Turkish carpet! 


O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
MARYSVILLE, OHIO 


158 Main Street 





THE 


Bent 








Instead of 


This little book ‘*Bent Lawns 
is free to you. Itisavaluable 
treatise on how you can have 
beautiful lawns. Write today 
for your copy. 












OMETHING | different — something 


new —is the red-leaved Japanese 
Barberry recently offered to discrimi- 
nating home owners. 

This newest of new shrubs has met with 
instant favor since it was first introduced 
in 1927. The rich lustrous bronzy red of 
its foliage which becomes more brilliant 
throughout the summer, changes to 
vivid orange, scarlet and red shades in 
the fall. 

This distinctive shrub resembles in 
color the beautiful red-leaved Japanese 
Maple. It has proved itself especially 
well adapted to mixing in shrubbery 
borders or for clumps on the lawn. Full 
exposure to sun brings out its rich coloring 
to best advantage. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


If you order direct from this ad you can 
benefit from the following special low post- 
paid prices on this wonderful new shrub. 

9”’-12” Bushy Plants, 65c each, 4 for $2.00 
12-15” Bushy Plants, 80c each, 4 for $2.50 
15-18” Bushy Plants, $1.00 each, 4 for $3.25 
Also Japanese Azalea (Mollis) a beautiful 
hardy shrub, flowers brilliant flame colored. 
{0’-12” Thrifty vigorous plants, 65c each, 

4 for $2.00 
12”-15” very bushy, $1.25 each, 4 for $4.00 


Free Cosnleg and Booklet enti- 
tiled — “How to Plant” 

Get our big 1929 Catalog that 
tells all about our 600 Acres of 7 
“Everything that's Good and £7 
Hardy.” The catalog i i y 
table index of big values and 
contains a complete listing 
of standard and rare va- 
rieties as well as the 

t 







tells you how to plant for 
best results. 

COLE NURSERY CO. ‘SS 
Painesville Box 14 Ohio » 
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Protect your 


plants, flowers, shrubs 


and evergreens against 
the costly ravages of insect pests. 
Spray regularly with Wilson’s 
O. K. Plant Spray...the nationally 
recognized standard insecticide. 
Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray is 
non-poisonous, easily applied 
and is equally effective in-doors 
or out-of-doors. Recommended 
by the Officers of The Garden 
Club of America. Half-pint 40c; 
Quart $1.00; Gallon $3.00; 5 
Gallons $12.00; 10 Gallons $20.00. 
Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 
is sold by leading stores 
everywhere and the genuine 
may be identified by the fa- 
mous Trade Mark. Write 


us, if your dealer cannot 
supply your requirements. 











Trade Mark Registered 


Then there is Wilson’s 
SCALE-O... the powerful 


dormant spray so necessary to 
the successful growth of fruit and 
other trees. Scale-O kills Scale 
insects and eggs—even in Winter. 
Mixes readily in cold water... 
covers very rapidly and evenly. 
1 Gallon $2.00; 5 Gallons $9.00. 


Cindreinitis 


Dept. B 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 






















berry. 


rich in sugar. 


Green's Caco Grape — most delicious of all. Deep wine red — very 


Green's Syracuse Red Raspberry — double size and of highest flavor. 
Write for Very hardy. Abundant bearer. 
Green's 1929 Green's Bosc Pear — extra large. Delicious buttery flavor. Vigorous 
Free Catalog grower. 
; N ‘fi = a" . . 
gaa s America’s foremost Rose Collection (by mational vote). 

Learn about Green's Rock Garden Collection — how to build, etc. 


The Guide to Greens Unusual Fruits 
and flome Garden Specials_ 


Foilowing are a few of the many that will surprise and delight your 
friends, New productions in every line — Green-grown Large-flowered 
Mock-orange, English Hybrid Delphiniums, Corsican Super-Straw- 


Buy direct and save '% to 4. Over 50 
years’ growing experience in trees, 
shrubs and ornamentals. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Cash discounts for early 
orders. 


71 Green Street 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Cuats ON ANTIQUES 
(Continued from page 180) 








design reached America for the most 
part via England. ‘Probably very 
little of the French furniture was 
brought over,’ he remarks, ‘and in 
any event it would seldom be at their 
[the cabinetmakers’] disposal.’ This 
seems to me premature, in view of the 
little study which has so far been given 
to the subject and of the numerous 
prominent families whose furnishings 
we know to have been in large part 
French. Washington, as is well known, 
was exceedingly fond of French furni- 
ture and owned a number of fine 
examples. Jefferson is also known 
to have owned French furniture, and 
there is in the Adams house at Quincy, 
Massachusetts, a complete set of fur- 
niture in the Louis XV style which was 
brought over by John Adams on his 
return from Paris. 

Considering the ways of fashions 
when set by people of first importance 
in the community, it does not seem 
likely that other prominent families 
would have failed to follow suit. In- 
deed, I know of several fine old houses 
in the South, happily less impoverished 
than many by the war, where there are 
rooms entirely furnished with French 
furniture of undoubted Colonial tra- 
dition, As an example from New 
England we have the interesting pieces 
(Figures 5 and 6) from a room in the 
new Decorative Arts Wing of the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts in which 
the furniture is all French Louis XVI 
brought to Massachusetts the latter 
part of the eighteenth century by 
Colonel James Swan. 

It is impossible to suppose that such 
furniture could have been entirely 
inaccessible to cabinetmakers whose 
commissions often took the form of 
providing duplicates of imported 
pieces and whose business it was to 
cater to the wants of fashionable 
patrons. Nor would they conceivably 
have remained uninfluenced by the 
beauty and perfection of such exam- 
ples as they came in contact with. 

Here again is matter for study and 
investigation, which can only be car- 
ried on successfully by means of care- 
ful comparison and tabulation of 
numbers of documented pieces. If any 
of you who own pieces of French 
furniture known to have been in this 
country since Colonial or Federal 
days will send me descriptions and 
photographs, it will give me great 
pleasure to publish them on this page. 
In this way we may be able to add our 
mite to the sum total of available 
information about the early furniture 
of America. 


The Things People Collect 








I AM always interested in the amaz- 
ing assortment of things that 
people like to collect. ‘Shoes and 











ships and sealing-wax,’ or ‘cabbages 
and kings’ — for these or nearly any- 
thing else one cares to mention there 
is a collector somewhere whose par- 
ticular hobby the article in question 
has come to be. Each season a new 
“collectible? comes into prominence. 
Queen Mary lately set the fashion in 
England for ‘dolls’ antiques’ and 
miniature collections of every sort. 
Not very long ago she purchased a tiny 
dining-room suite in Bath which 
has been the talk of collectors every- 
where. 

Another Englishwoman has ‘taken 
up’ watering cans. Anything, from 
the lowly tin sprinkler, on back 
through the years, which has been 
used to carry water to English flower 
beds finds a place in her collection — 
which includes, by the way, some 
extremely interesting old pottery jars 
with perforated spouts. It is also a 
Britisher who is said to have been 
collecting old civic records for years 
and to be disposing of them to-day 
at a considerable profit—a_ thing 
which could scarcely happen in 
America. 

An interesting trend in collecting 
is the gathering together of fine mod- 
ern specimens of an art to be held for 
the interest and profit of a coming 
generation. I know a man who is 
making a complete collection of mod- 
ern glass, many pieces of which rival 
the beauty of the finest old glass. 
An investment for his children, he cails 
it, and in all probability a good one. 
Of course, we all know the wisdom of 
buying a first edition of a book which 
is destined to live. I suppose too much 
of this sort of forehandedness would 
defeat its own end. Certainly it would 
eliminate the fun of chasing down par- 
ticularly elusive bits, which is half 
the fascination of collecting. Yet his- 
torically such contemporary collec- 
tions are bound to be of real value. 
Think what it would mean to-day if 
anyone in Henry William Stiegel’s 
time had thought to preserve one 
specimen of each kind of glass pro- 
duced at the Manheim factory! I 
have an idea that the appearance of 
such a collection would work havoc 
with our shelves and cupboards. ‘If 
all these pieces should suddenly break 
out like chicken pox with the dates of 
their manufacture,’ said a_ clever 
woman to me once, pointing to a 
famous collection of American glass, 
‘we should probably all have to hang 
our heads.’ 

I take it that there will be no 
danger of doubt or hanging heads 
among collectors of the next genera- 
tion as regards the arts and crafts of 
this one. We are all much too well 
tagged and carefully documented. 
Whereby perhaps we cheat our chil- 
dren of many of the real thrills of 
collecting. 





Y ene March number of the House Beautiful will 
contain four more houses chosen from our Second 
Small-House Competition 
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Chk newest and most beautiful 
colors for plumbing fixtures 


Would it astonish you to learn that colored plumbing fixtures 
were made twenty years ago by “Standard”? In that day we 
were partisan to period sty les, and colored plumbing fixtures 
were something to be admired but not used. Today the public 
accepts with enthusiasm the color it timidly admired then. 

‘Standard’ colorists, foreseeing the new free- 
dom ~— and the new beauty — in interior deco- 
ration to which color has contributed sO much, 
have created a new range of colors for plumbing 
fixtures. These colors give the greatest latitude 
in the development of original and beautiful color 
compositions for the bathrooms of today. 

In the bathroom pictured here the plumbing 
fixtures are in the new Tang Red, a shade 
with the richness and warmth of burgundy. 
It is quite unlike any color you have seen 


in plumbing fixtures. Other new colors are 





PLUMBING FIXTURES 


Standard 


Ming Green, St. Porchaire Brown, Rose du Barry, Ivoire de 
Medici, Orchid of Vincennes, Clair de Lune Blue, Tonian 
Black and Royal Copenhagen Blue. All of these colors have 
that exquisite purity which can be obtained only through an 
expert know ledge of the transmutation of the pigments, which 
takes place in the heat of the furnace. 
To learn how these new colors make possible a 
broader and finer use of color in bathroom fur- 
nishing and decoration it is necessary to visit a 
“Standard” showroom; for these colors are ex~ 
clusive—colors that could be produced only 
by a company with many years of experience 
in the manufacture of both vitreous china and 
enameled plumbing fixtures. 

I9 An interesting new book with illustrations 
in color,’*Standard” Plumbing Fixtures for 
the Home, will be sent on request. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., prrrsBuRGH 
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In your own designs © 
and your own color schemes 


OU may have seen complete suites of Leavens Furniture in 
fine homes in every section of the country. But you have never 
seen two that were alike. 


The Leavens ‘‘Finished to Your Order’’ plan offers to every cus- 
tomer an entirely personal service in the selection of style, finish, 
color and decoration for each individual piece of furniture. 


How frequently you have found just the style of furniture you 
wanted, only to discover that the finish or color did not harmonize 
with your interiors. There are no such disappointments in buying 
Leavens Furniture, for every suite, every single piece, may be fin- 
ished to your own specifications. Any color or combination of 
colors in the rainbow which appeal to your fancy are applied to 
the pieces you order — just as you dictate. 


To illustrate: this Chamber Suite is shown painted in black and : 
(ay 
antique cafe au lait. The stripings in deep coral and robin’s egg The Way to ‘Buy ed remit ht tone oo 


blue are blended by antiquing in umber. The decorations, a con- * hundreds of single pieces of furniture and suites for every 
ventional spray with butterflies, are in burnt orange, yellow, coral, room in the home, and explaining the way to buy through 

hid sd ay bl diad B% P the Leavens “Finished to Your Order” plan. Send today 
ofchid, robin s egg blue and jade green. for this catalogue with our price list. William Leavens 


These very same pieces may be ordered in maple, mahogany, & Co., Inc., 32 Canal Street, Dept. B-29, Boston, Mass. 


walnut or any other stain—or in any colors that you may select, if 2) 
you prefer the ever popular painted surfaces. E A\ / ENS 


‘Furniture 





Name Address 











